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Ro BOOK w. 
Of KNOWLEDGE r 
3 : 85 8 75 
| Of s beatles in general 
j! Seer. ; 
1-1 1. Our knowledge converſant about our ideas,” 
Et "fs Knowledge is the perception of the I or 
[| diſagreement of two ideas, 5 4 
| 3. This agreement fourfold. WIS: 
4 4. Firſt, Of identity or diverſity. 5 
| whe Secondly, Relative. 
8 6. Thirdiy, Of co- exiſtence. 
| 7. Fourthly, Of real exiſtence. 
5 8. Knowledge, actual or habitual. | 1 
| | 9. eee twofold. | RY 
1 , It 
5 | | 
F Of the degrees of our r browledge 
|] Szcr. 
5 1. Intuitive. 
111. :- 
1 3. Depends on proofs, | 
Y 4. Eut not ſo eaſy. 
| 5. Not without precedent doubt, 
6.. Not ſo clear. | 
> 7. Each ſtep muſt have i intuitive evidence, 
It. Hence the milltake- ex precognitis et præcon- 
= TR | ceſſis. 
| | | 9. Demonſtration not limited to quantity, 
1 0,—13. Why it has been ſo thought. 
1 14. Senſitive knowledge of particular exiſtence, 
ZW W 7 N not ys clear where the ideas 
"RED AT. 
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CHAP, I. 
Of the extent oF Ps knowledge, 


SECT. 4 
1. Firſt, No farther 50 we have ideas. 
2. Secondly, No farther than we can perceive their © 
agreement or ary, irene | 
3. Thirdly, Intuitive knowledge extends itſelf 
not to all the relations of all our ideas. 
4. Fourthly, Nor demonſtrative knowledge. 
5. Fi g Senſitive knowledge narrower than or : 
ther. 
6. Sixthly, Our knowledge therefore narrower 
than our ideas. 
T3 - 7. How far our knowledge _— 
4 8. Firſt, Our knowledge of identity and diverſity, 
q - ...... - rs far as our ideas. 
9. Secondly, Of co-exiſtence a very little way. 
10. Becauſe the connection between molt Imple 
Adeas is unknown. 
11. Eſpecially of ſecondary qualities. . 1 8 
12.—14. And. farther, becauſe all connection between 
any ſecondary and primary qualities is undiſ 
| coverable. 
15. Of repugnancy to co- exiſt larger. 
16. Of the. enhance of Papers a very little | 


b way. 
17. Of ſpirits yet narrower. | 
18. Thirdly, Of other relations, it is not eaſy to 
lay how far.. Morality capable of demon- 

N ſtration. 


19. Two, things have made moral ideas thought - 
| incapable of demonſtration. Their com- 
pPlexedneſs, and want of abate bo core 
= | tions. 
on- 20. Remedies of thoſe difficulties. 
+; | WT TY Fourthly, Of real exiſtence: . we 1 an in- 
| tuitive knowledge of cur own; demonſtra-- 
tive of Gop's; ſenſitive of ſome few other | 
= 1 8 things. = | 
leas 232. Our ignorance great. 
| 1 af Firſt, One =" e of i It, want of ideas, either 
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ſuch as we have no conception of, or we as 
particularly we have not. 
24. Becauſe of their remoteneſs; or, 
25. Becauſe of their minuteneſs. 
26. Hence no ſcience of bodies. 
27. Much leſs of ſpirits. 
28. Secondly, Want of a Efcovenable connection 
POTS between ideas we have. 
29. Inſtances, _ 
30. Thirdly, Want of tracing our ideas. 
| 31. Extent i in reſpect of er. 


C HAP. IV. 
Of the reality of our. Fandango. 


SECT. 
1. Objection, Knowledge placed i in idens may be 
all bare viſion. 

2. z. Anſwer, Not fo, where ideas agree with things. 
. As firſt, All ſimple ideas do, 
. All complex ideas, except of ſubſtances. 
5. Hence the reality of mathematical knowledge. 
oY And of moral. 
8. Exiſtence not required to make it real, 
9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, becauſe 
moral ideas are of our own making and na- 
ming. 
10. Miſnaming diſturbs not the certainty of the 
knowledge. 
11. Ideas of ſubſtances have their archetypes with- 
out us. 7 
12. So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo far our 
 _ knowledge concerning them is real. 
23. In our inquiries about ſubſtances, we muſt 
cunſider ideas, and not confine our thoughts 
to names or 5 eps nde ſet out by | 
names. 
34 15, Objection againſt a changeling being ſome- 
thing between a man and a beaſt, anſwered, 
16. Monſters. | | 
17. Words and ſpecies, 
vs. W 
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CHAP. 
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* 9 in general. 


. What truth 1 is. 


or words. 


2. A right joining, or ſeparating of ſigns; 1. e. ideas 


Which make mental or verbal propoſitions. 
4. Mental Propoſitions are very hard to be treat- 


ed of. 


5. Being nothing but the joining or ſeparating ideas 


without words. 


6. When mental propoſitions contain real ruth, and - 


when verbal. 


7, Objection againſt verbal truth, chat thus it may 
be all chimerical. 


8. Anſwered, Real truth is about "PRO agreeing to 


things. 


9. Falſchood is the joining of names otherwiſe than 


their 1deas agree. 


10. General Propoſitions to be treated of more at 


i” large... 

I 11, Moral and metaphyſical ruth. 
ſe | C H AP. VI. 
= Of univerſal nien, their truth and certainty. 
——_ SE er. . | 

N I. Treating of words, neceſſary to knowledge, 

he. 2. General truths hardly to be underſtood, but in 

1 verbal propoſitions. 
dur 3. Certainty twofold, of truth and of knowledge. ; 
5 4. No propoſition can be known to be true, where 
uſt tte ellence of each ſpecies mentioned 1 is not 
rhts known. 
; by --.- . Ibis more particularly concerns ſubſtances. _ 

Oe 6. The truth of few. univerſal propoſitions - con- 
me- cerning ſubſtances, is to be Known. 1235 
red. 2 Fe Becauſe co-exiſtence of ideas in few caſes 3 is to | 

| D be known. 
8. 9. Inſtance in gold. 

„„ £10: WM any ſuch co-exiſtence can is known, 

AP. 


ſo 


2 — Coen, — 


— 
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ſo far univerſal e may be certain. 


| | . But this will go but a little way, becauſe, 
| 5. 1. 12. The qualities which make our complex ideas of 
8 | ſubſtances, depend moſtly on external, re 


mote, and unperceived cauſes. 


8 knowledge. 
14. What is requiſite for our knowledge of ſub- 
ſtances. 


real conſtitutions, we can make but few ge- 

neral certain propoſitions concerning them. 
16. Wherein lies the general N of propoſi- 
| tions, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of maxims. 


1. They a are ſelf. evident. 
2. Wherein that ſelf. evidence conſiſts. 
3. Self- evidence not peculiar to received axioms, 


3 

4 
tions are equally ſelf-evident. 

5. Secondly, In co-exiſtence we have few ſelf. CVi- 
dent propoſitions. 

6, Thirdly, In other relations we may hive. 

7 

8. 


none. 
Theſe axioms do not much influence our hier 
knowledge. 


knew, 
10. Secondly, Becauſe on them the other parts of 
our knowledge do not depend. 
11. What uſe theſe general maxims have, 


words, may prove contradictions. 
13. Inſtance in vacuum. 


us. 
18. Their 


13. judgment may reach farther, but chat is not 


. | Whilſt our ideas of ſubſtances contain not their 


. Firſt, As to identity and diverſity, all — 


7. Fourthly, Concerning real Fe, we have 


Ys Firſt, Becauſe they are not the truths we firſt. 


12. Maxims, if care be not taken in the uſe of 


14. They prove not the exiſtence of things without | 
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15. Their application dangerous about complex 
ideas. 
16. —18, Inftance in man. 
19. Little uſe of theſe maxims in proofs where we 
= —___ have<&lear and diſtin& ideas. 
; 2 20. Their uſe ee e our Ideas are con- 
? + fuſed. 
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Oo rrifling propoſe Hons. 
Sz cm. 
1. Some propoſitions | bring no increaſe to our 
knowledge. 


2. 3. As, firſt, Identical prapeſitions. 
4. Secondly, When a part of any complex idea is 
5 predicated of the whole. 
. As part of the definition of the terms defined. 
| $; Inſtance, man and palfry, 
7. For this teaches but the fignfication of words, | 
8, But no real knowledge. 
9. General propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, are 
often trifling. | 


10. And why. 
2 1. Thirdly, Uſng 5 5 1 variouſly, is willing with | 
+5; 34:47 $2. 


12, Marks of verbal propoſitions. Firſt, Predica- 
tion in abſtract. 


13. Secondly, A part of che definition predicated of 


any terms. 
C H . 
of cur knowledge of exiſtence. 
Seer. 
YZ 1. General certain propoſitions concern not t exiſt· 
˙CCUV' n | | 


2. A threefold knowledge of een 
. Our knowledge of our own exiſtence i is intui- 
tive. 


CHAP. 
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i CHAP. x. 
Of our Ange of the ex Nence of a Gov. 


SE. 
1. We are capable of Wel certainly, that chere 
. 
2. Man knows that he himſelf is. 
3. He knows alſo, that nothing cannot produce a 
being, therefore ſomething eternal. 
4. That eternal Being muſt be moſt powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. 
8. And therefore God. 
7. Our idea of a moſt verſe bang, o not e ole 
proof. of a Goo. | 
8. Something from eternity. 
9. Two ſorts of. beings, cogitative: and incogita- 
tive. | 
10. Incogitative being cannot produce a cogitative. | 
17. 12. Therefore there has been an eternal wiſdom. 
13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material. Firſt, Becauſe erer particle of 
matter is not cogitative. 
15. Secondly, One particle alone of matter cannot 
be cog ita: 
16. Thirdly, A ſyſtem of j incogitative matter can- 
nat be cogitative. 
| 17. Whether in motion or-at reſt, 
18. 12. Matze not co- eternal, with an eternal mind. 


c HAF. XI. 
Of the knowledge * the exi lone of other things. - 


Baex.: > 

1. Is to be had ouly dend 8 

2. Inſtance, whiteneſs of this paper. 

3. This though not ſo certain as demonſtration, yet. . 
may be called knowledge, and proves the exiſt- f 
ence of things without us. 

4. Firk, Becauſe we cannot have them but by the 

inlet of the ſenſes. 

8. Secondly, Beciuſs an idea from actual a] 
| an 
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and another from . are very diſtin& 
perceptions. _- 5 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or pain, which accompanies 22 
actual ſenſation, accompanies not the returning 
of thoſe ideas without the external objects. 
7 Fourthly, Our ſenſes aſſiſt one another's teſtimony 
of the exiſtence of outward things. 
8. This certainty is as great as our condition needs. 
But reaches no farther than actual ſenſation. 
10. Folly to expect demonſtration in every thing. 
11. Paſt exiſtence is known by memory. 

12. The exiſtence of ſpirits not knowable. | 

13. Particular propoſitions concerning exiſtence, are 
knowable. 
. And e propoſitions concerning abſtract ideas, 5 


CHAP. XII. 
of the improvement of our knowledge. I 


8er. 
1. Knowledge is not from maxims. | . 
2. The occaſion of that opinien. 
3- But from the comparing clear and dikinct ideas. 
4. Dangerous to build upon precarious principles. 
5. This no certain way to truth. + 
6. But to compare clear complete ideas under ſieady 
names. 
7. The true method of advancing knowledge, i is thy 
conſidering our abſtract ideas. 
8. By which morality alſo may be made clearer. 
9. But knowledge of bodies is to be improved only 
by experience. | 
10. This may procure us convenience, not ſcience; | 
11. We are fitted for moral knowledge, and natural 
improvements. 55 
12. But muſt beware of hypotheſes and wrong princi- | 
« | | les. | 
1 | 13. Tle true uſe of hyp otheſes. 
5 14. Clear and diſtin Ideas with ſettled names, and 
: the finding of thoſe which ſhew their agreement 
or diſagreement, are the wars. to pe our 
1 ne knowledge. 1 * 4 5 
15. mine, an inſtance of i it. 
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| c 11 A P. XIII. 
1 * other confueration concerning « our knowledge. | 


EITEN 
1. Our knowledge putly nedelivey; perlt voluntary. 
2. The application voluntary; bot we know as things 
are, not as we pleaſe, 
3. Inſtances i in number, andi in natural e, 


CHAP. XIv. 


02 | Of judgment, 
81 E r. 


1. Our 3 being mort, we want ſomething 


elſe. 
2. What uſe to be made of this twit ght eſtate. 
3- Judgment ſupplies the want of knowledge. 
4. Judgment is the preſuming 3 to be ſo, withs 
out enn it. VPP 


25 H A p. xv. | 
Of probabili Wer 15: 


SE Or. 
1. Probability is the appearance of agreement upon 
5 fallible proofs. 

2. It is to ſupply the want of knowledge. 

3. Being that which makes us preſume things to be 
true, before we know them to beſo. 
| 4. The grounds of probability are two; conformity 
with our own experience, or the teſtimony of 

 _ Others experience, 


5. In this all the arguments, pro and con, ought to be 


7 examined before we come to a judgment. 
6. TP being 5 of great OP 


. H A P. XVI. 
Oo th degrees of offnt. 


$rer. 
1. Our aſſent ought to be regulated wy the grounds of 
B | 

2. Theſe 
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2. Theſe cannot always be aQually in view, and 
then we muſt content ourſelves with the remem- 
brance that we once ſaw n for ſuch a de- 
gree of aſſent. 
3. The ill conſequence of is, ir our former * 
ment were not rightly made. 
4. The right uſe of it, is mutual charity and forbear- 
RE 
5. Probability is either of matterof fact or ſpeculation, 


5. The concurrent experience of all other men with + 


es produces aſſurance PPT ng to know- 
| edge, | 
_ Vnqueſtionable teſtimony and experience, for the 
molt part, produce confidence. 
8. Fair teſtimony, and the nature of the thing indif- 
ferent, produces alſo confident belief, 
9. Expertence and teſtimonies claſhing, infinitely va- 
ry the degrees of probability. | 
10. Traditional teſtimonies, the 1885 removed, the | 
: leſs their proof. | 
11. Yet hiſtory 1s of 27 uſe. 
12. In things which ſenſe cannot diſcover, analogy i is 
the great rule of probability. 
13. One caſe where contrary experience leſſens not the 
teſtimony⸗ 
14. The bare teſtimony of revelation 3 is che higheſt cer- 
| tainty. | 


CHAP. xvn. 
Of reaſon. 


Seer.” 


1. Various ſignifications of the word reaſon. 
2. Wherein reaſoning conſiſts, NN 
3. Its four parts. | 
4. Syllogiſm not the great inſtrument of reafon. 
5. Helps little in demonſtration, leſs in probability, 


6. Serves not to increaſe our Lnowiadge, but fence 
: with it. | 


7. Other helps mould be ſought. | 
8. We reaſon about particulars. 


9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of ideas, 
Vor. III. 4 b | 5 10, nn. 
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10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and imperfect ideas. 
11. Thirdy, For want of intermediate ideas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong principles. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtfal terms. 
| +. Our . higheſt degree of knowledge is intuitive 
, - _- © Without reaſoning, 
15. The next is demonſtration by reaſoning. 
16. To ſupply the narowneſs of this, we have nothing 
- but judgment upon probable reaſoning. | 
5 Intuition, demonſtration, judgment. a 
18. Conſequences | of words, and conſequences of 191 
een NE” 1 
| 19. Four ſorts of arguments: Firſ, Ad werecundiam, 1 1 
1 20. Secondly, 4d ignorantium. : 
1 21. Thirdly, Ad hominem. 7 
14 1 22. Fourthly, Ad judicium. ; 
1 | 23. Above, contrary, and according to reaſon. / 
—_ 24. Reaſon and faith not FRY) J 
Ti eee »b it & a » / ER q 
| 07 faith and reaſon, and their diflint Hein. | 
1 Sr er. 
Wi - I. Neceſſary to know their boundaries, _—_ 
Wil 2. Faith and reaſon what, as contradiſtinguiſhed. = 
WW || 3. No new fimple idea can be conveyed by tradition = 
—_ al revelation. Y 
1 I. Traditional revelation may make us know propo- 
| 1 ſitions knowable alſo by reaſon, but not wWitk 
Wl | the ſameccertainty that reaſon doth. | 2 
1 5 Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
| | { ee.uvidence of reaſon. | 3 
| || 6. Traditional revelation much leſs, A 
m1 7. Things above reaſon. b J 
| 8. Or not contrary to FD, if revealed, are matter 3 
9 r 
4 9. Revelation, in matters WR reaſon cannot judge, 
18 or but probably, ought to be heaikened to. 
1 10. In matters where reaſon can afford certain know- 
1 ledge, that is to be hearkened to. | 
1 al, If the boundaries be n not ft between faith and 
[| | ; . EW | | _ reaſon, 
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reaſon, no enthuſiaſm, or extravagancy in re- 
2 can be contradicted. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of a "_ 
sor. 


1. Love of truth neceſſary. Su 
2. A. forwardneſs to dictate, from whence, X 
3. Force of. enthuſiaſm. 

4. Reaſon and revelation, 

5. Riſe of enthuſiaſm, 

6. 7. Enthuſiaſm. 8 
8. 9. Enthuſiaſm millaken for ſeeing and feeling. 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcovered. _ 

> 836 Enthuſiaſm: fails of e, that the propofi- 

tion is from Gop. 
12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no Proof that wy pro- 
pPeoſition is from Go. 
13. Light in the mind, what. 
14. Revelation muſt be judged by reaſon. 
15. 16. Belief no proof of revelation. | 


CHAP. XX. 


| Of turong Maut, or errour, 
Aer.“ 
. Cauſes of errour. 
4 Firſt, Want of proofs, 
3. O6. What ſhall become of thoſe Who want 
155 then ? anſwered; 
14. People hindered from inquiry. 
. Secondly, Want of kill to uſe them. 
| 6. Thirdly, Want of will to uſe them. 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures . of probability ; ; 
whereof, | 
8.—10. Firſt, Doubtful propoſitions taken for principles. 
It. Secondly, Received hypotheſes, 
12, Thirdly, Predominant paſſions, 3 
13. The means of evading probabilities. Firſt, Sup- 
| poſed fallacy. 
14. Secondly, Suppoſed arguments for the contrary, 
3 . What probabilities determine the aſſent. 
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16. Where it is in our power to ſuſpend it, 


1 8. Men not in ſo Ay. errours as is *** ; 


Sz 


17. Fourthly, Authority. 


c HA p. ; XXI. 
07 the dvifon of the lian 
© Te 


1. Three ſorts. 

2. Firſt, Phyſica, _ 

3. Secondly, Practica. 
4. Tbirdly, Tneialeuun. 


5. This is the firſt diviſion of the oy of know- 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 


” 
B O O K IV. 
= OF Knowbzpor in general. 
Our knowledge converſant about our ideas. $2. 
Heeres ig the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
Fremen of tion ideas. & 3. This agreement. fourfold, 
9 4. Firft, Of identity, or diverſity. & 5. Secondly, 
1 Relative § 6. Thirdly, Of co-exiftence, & 7. Fourth- 
1 ly, Of real exiſtence, & 8. Knowledge actual, or ha- 
3 _ bitual, J 9. Habitual knowledge twofold. | 
81. ANINCE the mind, in all its Kee and | 
reeaſonings, hath no other immediate 
| object but its own ideas, which it alone 
does or can contemplate, it is evident, 
chat our knowledge f is only converſant about them. 


8 25 Kngwledge then ſeems to me to be nothing | 
but the perception: of the connection and agreement, or 
diſagreement and repug nancy of any of- our ideas: In 
this alone it 'confiſts, Where this berpeption is, 
there is knowledge 3. and. Where it is; not, there, 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe; yet we al- 
ways come ſhort of knowledge. For when we 
know that white. is, not black, what, do we. elſe. but 
perceive; that theſe: twoideas do not agree? When 
we poſſeſs ourlclyes with the utmoſt, ſecurity of the 

r +A | Ceinonltration, 
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demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle 


are equal to two right ones, what do we more but 
_ percetve, that equality to two right ones, does ne- 


| ceſſarily agree to, and 1s inſeparable from the three 
- ;angles 67: a wang .. oo, 
$ 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, 


wherein 


* The placing of certainty, as Mr Locke does, in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, the Biſhop of Worce- 


Jer ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr Locke anſwers *, 
_ ©£1ce your Lordſhip hath not, as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to 
ſnew, how this propoſifion, vis. That certainty ceniiſts in the percep + 
tion of the agreement or diſegreement of two ideas, is oppoſite or in- 
conſiſtent with that article of faith, which your Loraſbip bas endeavoured 
t defend: it is plain, it is but your Lordſhip's fear, that it may be of 


dangercus conſequence to if, which, as I hnmbly conceive, is no prof 


that it is any way inconſiſtent with that article. | 
Notody, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for be- 
ing concerned for any article of the Chriſtian faith: but if that con- 
cern (as it may, and as we know it has done) make any one apprehend 
danger, Where no danger is; are we, therefore, to give up and con- 
demn any propoſition, becauſe 2ny one, though of the firſt rank and 
magnitude, fears it may be of dangercus conſequence to any truth of reli- 
gion, withcut ſhewing that it is fo? If ſuch fears be the meaſures 
hereby to judge of truth and falſchood, the affirming that there are 
antipcdes would be ſtill a hereſy ; and the doctrine of the metiop of 
the earth, muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the ſcrip- 
ture; for of that dangerous conſequence it has been apprehended to be, hy 
many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for reli- 
gion. And pet, notwithſtanding thole great apprehenſions of what 
dangerous conſequence i! might be, it is now univerſally recewed by learn- 
ed men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe belief 

_ «of the ſeriptures is not at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, 
by a divine of the church of England, with great ſtrength of reaſon, in 
His wonderfully ingenious Nev Theory of the Earth, 2 


The reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your fears, tha: it nay be of ſuch ; 


. dangerous un ſeguence to that article of faith, wwhich your Lor aſhip endea- 


:+y0urs to defend," though it occur in more places than one, is only this, 


viz. that jt is mace uſe of by ill men to do miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that 
*erticle of faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be reaſon to lay by anything, as bad, becauſc it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent e- 
nongh to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, are 
ſometimes made ule of to do n:iſcbief'; and yet they are not thought of 

dangerous conſequence for alk that. Nobody lays by his ſword and piſtols, 


bor thinks them of ſuch dangerazs conſequence-as to be neglected or thrown 
„ „ - 5 3 Tp =: 
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wherein this agreement or diſagreement conſiſts, 


I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts: 


1. Identity, or diverſity. 

2. Relation. 5: = 

3. Co-cxiſtence, or negefſlary connection, 

4. Real exiſtence. 8 8 
| | 84. 


au ay, becauſe robbers, and the worſt of men, ſometimes make uſe 
of them, to take away honeſt mens lives or goods. And the reafon 
is, becauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. Ard 
who knows but this may be the preſent caſe ? If you: Lora'h'p ihinks, 
that placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 


greement of ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauie you apprerend it 
may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith ; on the other ſide, 
perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence againſt errour, and 


fo (as being of good uſe) to be received and adhered to. | 

I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or ary 
one's judgment againſt your Lordſkip's. But I have ſaid this only to 
ſtew, while the argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſi- 
tion, barely in an imagination, that if may be of conſequence to the _ 
ſupporting or overthrowing of any remcte truth, it will te impoſſible, 
that way, te determine of the truth or fal'ehcod of that propoſition. 
For imagination will be fer up againſt imagination, and the ſtronger 
probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the ftrongett imiginations bes 
ing uſually in the weakeſt heads, The only way, in this caſe, to put 
ic paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inco ſiſtency of the two propoſ tions; and 
then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the true, the : 


falſe one. 


Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a ne me: bad of certain'y, I will: 


not ſay fo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond reproof from your Lord- 


ip, fox being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being ax 


o-tzinal, But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me 


from being thought impertinent, if J aſk your Lordſhip, Whether 
there be any other, or older method of certainty ? and what it is? For 
if there be no other, nor older than this, either this was always the 
mei bed of certainty, and ſo mine is no new one; or elſe the world is ob- 
Hged to me for this new one, after having been ſo long in the want of 
& necellary a thing, as a method of certainty, If there be an older, I. 
am jure your Lordſhip-cannot but know it; ycur cendemning mine as 
nec, as-wWell as your thorough inſight into antiquity, cannot but ſatiſ- 


fy every body that you do. And therefore to ſet the world right, in a- : 


thing of that great concernment, or to overthrow mine, and thereby * 
prevent the dangerous conſequence there is in my having unſ-afonably 
flarted it, will not, J humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's care 


of that arliile you have endeavoured to deſend, nor the good-will you bear 


do truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; 
aud I think I may be for all other, that they all will give off the 
placing ef certain y in the perception of the agreement or difagree-+ 
A:2 | ment 
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no, I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind. 


their minds perform the act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be a'l 


4 / knowledge in general. Book IV. 


§ 4. Fir, As to the firſt fort of agreement or 
diſagreement, viz. identity, or diverſity ; it is the firſt 
act of the mind, when it has any fentiments or ideas 


At all, to perceive its ideas, and ſo far as it perceives | 
them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo 
to perceive their difference, and that one is not 


another. 


ment of ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſnew, that it lies in 
// ( [OO | | ee] 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention of what has been 
as old as knowledge is in the world, I muſt own I am not gu:ilky of 
what your Lordihip is pleaſed to call farting new methods of certainty. 
Knowledge, ever fince there has been any in the world, has conſiſted 
in one particular action of the mind; and ſo, I conceive, will conti- 
nue to do to the end of it. And to fart nero metheds of krozuledge, or 


certainiy, (for they are ro me the ſame thing), i. e. to find out ard 

propoſèe new method: of attaining knowledge, eithet with more 
eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, is what I think ncbody, 
Could blame: but this is not that which your Lordſhip here means, by 


reww met bods of certainty. Your Lorcthip, I think, mcans by it, the 
placing of certainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or 


elſe wherein it was not placed before now; if this were to be called a 
neu melbed of certainty, Bs to the latter of thefe, I ſhall know whes 
tier I am guilty or no, when your Lordfhip will do me the favour to 


tell me, wherein it was placed before: which vour Lordſhip knows I 


profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when J writ my book, and fo 1 am till, 


But if Harting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of certainty 

> - F 75 $ 1 i N 

in 'omething wherein it does not conßiſt; whether I have done that or 
There are ſeveral actions of mens minds, that they are conſcious 

to themſclves of performing, as zvitiing, b:{icving, knowing, &c, which 


they have ſo particu'ar a ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one 


from ano her; or elle they could not ſay, when they soided, when 


they believed, and when they knew any thing. Bat though theſe ac- 


tions eie different enough from one another, not to be confounded by 


thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet nobody that I had met with, had, in 


their writings, particularly ſet down wherein the act of knowing pre- 
clicly conſ ſted. | | | | . od 
To this refle&tion, upon the actions of my own mind, the ſubject 
of my eſſay concerning buman untlerſtandi ng naturally led me; wherein, 


if I have done any thing new, it has becn to, deſcribe to others, more! 
pouarticularly than had been done before, what 4: is their minds do, When 


they perform that action which they call kuoreing ; and ir, upon exa- 
mination, they obſerve I have given a true account of that action of. 
their minds in all the parts of ic; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute 
againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. And if I have not told 
them right and exactiy what they find and feel in themſelves, when 
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another. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without - 
it there could be no knowledge, no reatoning, no- 


imagination, no diſtin& thoughts at all. By this 


the mind clearly and infallibly perceives each idea 


to agree with itlelf, and to be what it is; and all 
diſtinct ideas te diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the: 


other: 


in vain; men will not be perſuaded againſt cheir ſenſes. Knowledge 
is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they reflect on 
it, they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs concert will. 


not be hearkened to, but be exploded by cvery budy, and die of itſelf ; 
and nobody need to be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So im- 
poſſible is it to find out, or ſtart eau N eh of certainty, or to have them 


received, if any one places it in ary thing but in that wherein it rcal7 
conſiſts : much leſs can any cone be in danger to be miſſed into errour, by 


any ſuch new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs projeft. - Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that any one could ftart.a new method of feeing, and perſuade 
men thereby, that they do not ſee what they do fee ? Is it to ve feared, 
that any one can caſt ſuch a miſt over their eyes, that they ſhould not 
know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 9 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts 11 


the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate ob- 


jects of the mind in thinking, Which I call ideas: but whether it does 
ſo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own experience, I.- 
flecting upon the action of their mind in knowing; for that I cannot 
alter, nor Ethink they themſelves. But whether they will call thoſe ime 


mediate objects of their minds in thinking, ideas or no, is perfectly in 


their own choice. If they dill;ke that name, they. may call them 1 
tions or conceptions, or how they pleaſe z it matters not, if they uſe them 


ſo as to avoid obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in 


the ſame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe him - 


ſelf in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor errour, nor ſcience, ia 


that; though thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they 
are, barca rbitrary ſigns of our ideas, mak? a great deal ado often about 


them; as if ſome great matter lay in the uſe of this or that ſound, All 


nat I know, or can imagine, of difference about them, is, that thoſe 


5 


words axe always beſt, whoſe Ggnificaiions are beſt known in the ſenſa 


they are uſed; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed confuſion. 


My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe 


of the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the im- 
mediate objects of the mind in thinking, Your Lordſhip alſo has been 
pleaſed to find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me 
the favour to give me-a better. For it. is only about my definition of 
knowledge that all this ſtir concerning certainty is made, For with me, 
to know and to be certain, is the fame thing; what I know, that Tam. 
certain of; and what I my certain of, that I know, -Whnt reaches 


to knowledge, I think may be called certainty 3 and what comes ſhort 


of certainty, I think cannot be called knowledge; as your Lordſhip 


W & cou.d 


g 
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other: and this It does without pains, labour, or 
_ deduction ; but at firſt view, by its natural power of 


perception and diſtinction. And though men of art 

have reduced this into thoſe general rules, //hat is, 

75; and, It is impoſſible for the fame thing io be, and not 

to be; for ready on in all caſes, wherein 
there 


could not bot oberer! in {the 18th on of chap, iv. of my Ath ”m | 
Which you have quoted, 
My definition of knowledge ſtands thus: Kunol:dge ſeems to me, to be 
_ notbirg but the perceftion of the connection and agreement, or atfagreement, 
and repugnancy of any of our tas, This definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, 5 
and apprehends it may be of dungercus conſequence as 10 that article of Chri- 
fan faith, wehich your Lerdſpip has endeavoured to defend. For this there 
is a very eafy remedy : it 18 but for your Loreſhip i to ſet ofide this defi- 
nition of knowledge, by giving us a better, and this danger is over, But 
y ur Lordſhip ſeems rather to have a con troverſy with my book, for 
Having it in it, and to put me uf on the defence of it; for which 1 
muſt acknow ledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſh ip for atfording me ſo 
much of your time, and for allowing me the honour of converbng 1o 
much with ore fo far above me in all reſpects, 
Your Lordſmp fays, It may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of 
L/ i tian faith, avhich you fav end legarured to defend. Though the laws 
of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings, without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give 
your Lordfhip all ſatislaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous conſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand fill 
ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing where- 
in that anger lies; but ſhall, on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your 
Lordſhip that that definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right cr 
. rong, can be of u dangeruus cinſegus ce to that article of faith, The 
reaſon which T ſhall offer for 1 it, is th: 'S 3 Lecauſe it can be oi no con. 
{equence to it at all. | 
That which your Lordfhip i 18 afraid 3 it may be dangerous « to, is an 
arti te if faith; that which your Lerdſhip Jabours, a*.d is concern: d 
for, is the cerfdinry of faith, - Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive 
the certainty of fai, if your Lordſhip thinks fl to call it ſo, has ne- 
thing to co with the certainty of knowledge, And to talk of the certainty 
of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of believing, 
k way'of fpeaking not eaſy to me. to underſtand, | 
Place knowledge, in What you will, fart bh new methods. of Cer < 
tairty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave-mens minds more doubtful than be- 
| eres Place certainty on ſuch grounds, as will leave little or no know- 
ledge in the world. For theſe are the nd . n your Lordſhip uſes 


1 agaiaſt my definition of knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, nor in the 


aft concerns ihe aſſurance uf fäth 5 Lat 3 * uti trom it, nei- 
ther ſtands nor fallꝭ with Enowledg“. 149; 


Faith ſtans by itfelf,: and upzn grounds of its wn; nor can be re- 
: more: from th 5 abel on thei: of e Their grounds 
are 


j 
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there may be occafion to reflect om it; yet it is cer- 
tain, that the ſirſt exerciſe of this faculty, is about 
particular ideas. A man infallibly knows, as ſoon 


as ever he has thém in his mind, that the ideas he 


calls white and round, are the very ideas they are; 
and that they are not other ideas which he calls red 
or /quare. Nor can any maxim or propoſition in the 
world, make him know it clearer or ſurer than he 
did before, and without any ſuch general rule. [his 


then is the firſt agreement or difagreement, which 


the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always per- 
ceives at firſt fight : and if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about 
the names, and not the ideas themiclves, whoſe 
identity and diverſity will always be perceived, as 


are ſo far from being the ſame, or havingany thing common, that when 
it is brought to certarnty, faith is deſtroyed,; it is knowledge then, and 


faith no longer. 


With what aſſurance ſoever of believing, J aſſent to any article of 


Fil b, fo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is ſtill but believing, 


Bring it to certainty, and it ccales to be faith, I belicve that Jeſus 
Chriſt was crucified, dead, and buried, rote again the third day from 
the dead, and aſcenled into heat en: let now ſuch me:þ-d of knowledge 


or certainty, be fa ted, as laue mens ni nds more dau b. ful than before: let 


the grounds of krowledge be reſolved into what, any one pfeaſes, it 


tcuches not my Vaitb; the foundation of that ſtands as ſure as before, 


and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; an] one may as well ſay, that any 

thing that  ealtens the fight, cr caſts a mit before the eyes, endan- 
gers the h:aring; as that any tbing which alters the na.ure cf know- 
ledge (if that could be done), ſhould be of dan ef ons conſequence to an are 


| ticle of fait, 


Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing certain'y 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; whether 


this account of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the 


bounds of it more than it ſhould z faith ſtill ſtands upon its own b. ſis, 
which is not at all altered by it; and every article of that has juſt tage 
ume uamoved foundation, ard the very ſame credibility, that it had 


before. So that, my Lord, whatever T have ſaid about certainty, and 
'how much ſoever I may be out in it, if I am miſtaken, your Lordſhip | 
his no reaſon to apprehend any danger to any article of faith, fr.m 


thence; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did before, 


dodut of the reach of what belongs to knowledye and certainty, And thus 
much of my «vay of certain'y by ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisty your 


Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous ig any article of the Chriſtian 
faith whatſcev.r, | | OO . 
ſoon 
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1 ſoon and as s clearly as the ideas themſelves are; nor 
aan it poſſibly be otherwiſe. b 
1 § 5. Secondly, The next ſort of agreement, or dif- 
agreement, the mind perceives in any of its ideas, 
may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing but 
1 _ the perception of the relation between any two ideas, of 
15. "il what kind ſoever, whether ſubſtances, modes, or- 
14 any other. For ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt eternally | 
be known not to be the ſame, and be fo univer- 
J |,  Ffallyand conſtantly denied one of another, there 
1 could be no room for any poſitive knowledge at all, 
if we could not perceive any relation between our 
ideas, and find out the agreement or difagreement 
they have one with another, in ſeveral cad the 
mind takes of comparing them. 
$ 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of agreement or dif 
agreement to be found in our ideas, which the per- 
ception of the mind is employed about, is co-exi/tence, 
or non- co-exiſtence, in the ſame ſubject; and this be- 
_ longs particularly to ſubſtances, Thus when we 
- pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed, our 
knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but 
this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire 
unconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies, 
and is joined with that particular fort of yellowneſs, 
weight, fuſibility, malleableneſs, and ſolubility in 
100 ag. regia, which make our complex idea ſignified 
by the word g/d, 
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nl 
S. Furth, The fourth and laſt fort is, that of 
1 actual real exiſtence agreeing to any idea. Within 


theſe four ſorts of agreement or diſagreement, is, I 
| ſuppoſe, contained all the knowledge we have, orare 
.capable of : for all the inquiries that we can make 
. concerning any of our ideas, all that we know or 
Il _ carr affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, 
or is not the ſame with.ſome other; that it does, or 
5 does not always co-exiſt with ſome other idea in the 
ſame ſuhject; that it has this or that relation to 
. ſome other idea, or chat it has a real exiſtence 
| without 
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without the ali. Thus blue is not yellow, is of iden- 

tity. Two triangles upon equal baſes, between two pa- 

rallels, are equal, is of relation. Iron is fuſcepiible of 
*" #3 magnetical impreſſions, is of co-exiſtence; Gon , is 
„ 23 of real exiſtence. Though identity and co-exiſtence 


4 \ are truly nothing but relations, yet they are ſo pe- 
KH culiar ways of agreement or diſagreement of our 
1 ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
4 Z diſtinct heads, and not under relation in general; 
4 ſince they are ſo different grounds of affirmation 
o and negation, as will eaſily appear to any one who 
50 will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of 
1 this eſſay. 1 ſhould now proceed to examine the ſe- 
5 veral degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neceſ- 
fſary firſt to confider the different acceptations of 
the word #zowledpe. 
: : § 8. There are feveral ways wherein the eilnd 
! is poſſeſſed of truth; each of which is called 
, = gen ledge.” | 
: There is aftual tnowledve, which 1 is the preſent 
n view gaht mind has of the agreement or diſagreement 
3 of any of its ideas, or of the wenne — RAVE one 
to another. 


2. A man is ſaid to know any propoſiti tion, which 
3 din been once laid before his thoughts, he evi- 
: = «ently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 

he ideas whereof it conſiſts; and fo lodget it in his 
memory, that whenever chat propoſition comes 
again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or he- 
ſitation, embraces the right fide, ailents to, and is 
certain of the truth of it. This, I think, one may 

call babitual Fnowledge + and thus a man may be ſaid 
to Know all thoſe truths which are lodged in his 
memory, by a foregoing clear and ful! perception, 
YZ whereof the mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as 
it has occaſion to reffect on them. For our finite 
underſtandings being able to think clearly and dif- 
tinctly. but on one thing at once, if men had no 
9 P bf of any more than what they actually. 
1 thought 
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thought on, they would all be very ignorant : and 
he that knew moſt, would know but one truth, that 
being all he was able to think on at one time. 
99. Of habitual knowledge, there are allo, vul· 
garly ſpeaking, two degrees: 


Firſt, The one is of ſuch truths laid up in the 


memory, as whenever they occur to the mind, it 
actually perceives the relation is between thoſe _ 
ideas. And this is in all thoſe truths, whercof we 


have an intuitive knowledge, where the ideas them- 
ſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agree · 
ment or diſagreement one with another. 


Secondly, The other is of ſuch truths, whereof. the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory 


of the conviction, without the proofs.. Ichus a man 


that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 


it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In 
his adherence to a truth, where the demonſtration, 
by which it was at firſt known, is forgot, though a 
man may be thought rather to believe his memory, 
than really to know, and this way of entertaining a 
truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween opinion and knowledge, a fort of aſſurance 
which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on the te- 
: ſtimony of another; yet upon a due examination, 1 


find it comes not ſhort of perfect certainty, and is 


in effect true knowledge. That which is apt to 
mifſlead our firſt thoughts into a miſtake in this 


matter is, that the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, as it was at 


firſt, by an actual view of all the intermediate 
ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of 


thoſe in che propoſition. was at firſt perceived; 


but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhew the a- 
greement or diſagreement of the ideas contained 
ia the propoſition whoſe certainty we remember. 
fy Nos example, in this Propoſition, That che ng 
| angles 
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Chap. 1. Of knowledge in general. It 


angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
one who has ſeen and clearly perceived the demon- 


ſtration of this truth, knows it to be true, when 
that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo 
that at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſ- 
fibly cannot be recollected; but he knows it in a 
different way from what he did before. The agree- 


ment of the two ideas joined in that propoſition is 


perceived, but it is by the intervention of other i- 


deas than thoſe which at firſt produced that percep- 
tion. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for remem- 


brance is but the reviviag of ſome paſt knowledge) 
that he was once certain of the truth of this pro- 
poſition, That the three angles of a triangle are e- 
qual to two right ones. The immutability of the 


ſame relations between the fame immutable things, 


is now the idea that ſhews him, that if the three 


angles of a triangle were once equal to two right 


ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was 


once true in the caſe is always true; what ideas once 


agreed will always agree: and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be 
true, as long as he can remember that he once knew 
it. Upon this ground it is, that particular demon- 
ſtrations in mathematics afford general knowledge. 
If then the perception that the ſame ideas will eter- 
nally have the ſame habitudes and relations be not 


a ſufficient ground of knowledge, there could be no 
knowledge of general propoſitions in mathematics; 
for no mathematical demonſtration would be any 

other than particular: and when a man had de- 


monſtrated any propoſition concerning one triangle 
or circle, his knowledge would not reach beyond 


that particular diagram. If he would extend it 
farther, he muſt renew his demonſtration in ano- 


ther inſtance, before he could know it to be true 
in another like triangle, and ſo on: by which means 
one could never come to the knowledge of any 8 
e & „ 
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neral propoſitions, Nobody; I think, can deny 


that Mr Newton certainly knows any propoſition, 


that he, now at any time reads in his book, to be 


true; though he has not in actual view that admi- 
rable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at 


firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a memory as 


that, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, may 


be well thought beyond the reach of human facul- 
ties, When the very diſcovery, perception, and 
laying together that wonderful connection of ideas 
is found to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. 
But yet it is evident, the author himſelf knows the 


propoſition to be true, remembering he once ſaw; 


the connection of thoſe ideas as certainly as he 
knows ſuch a man wounded another, remembering 
chat he ſaw him run him through. But becauſe the 


memory is not abways ſo clear as actual perception, 


and does in all men more or leſs decay in length of 


time, this amongſt other differences is: one, which 


ihews, that demonſtrative nb toledge is much more im- 
perfect than intuitive as WE : ſhall ſee i in che follow- 


hes. chapter. . 


7 
"es. 
7 9 


c H A p. 115 : 


Of the, Deonzrs of our Kxowrepor,, 
$ 1. e C 2. Dimenſtrutive. $ 3. Depends en 
pr 2. S 4. Put not ſo eaſy. 9 5. Not without pre» 
cedent doubt. & 6. Not 75 clear. $ 7. Each ſtep muſt 
have intuitive evidence. & 8. Hence the miſtake, ex 
Præcognitis et præconceſſis. § 9- Demonſtration 
not limited to quantity. F 10.— 13. Thy it has been 
fo thought. F 14. Senſitive knowledge of particular 
exiſtence. F 1s. Knowledge not Soo 19. clear, where 
5 Poe ideas are #0 575 | ** 
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— in the view'the mind has of its own 
ideas, 
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ideas, which is the utmoſt light and greateſt cer- 


tainty, we with our faculties, and in our way of 


knowledge, are capable of, it may hot be amiſs to ; 


conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
different clearneſs of our knowledge feems to me to 


lie in the different way of perception the mind has 


of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its 1- 


deas. For if we will reflect on our own ways of 


thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the mind 


perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two i- 
deas immediately by themſelves, without the inter- 
Foy 


vention of any other: and this; I think, we may 
call intuitive knowledge, For in this, the mind 1s 
at no pains of proving or cxamining, but perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being di- 
reed toward it, Thus the mind perceives, that 


 <vhite is not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that 


three are more than two, and equal to oe and to. 
Such kind of truths the mind perccives at the firſt 


ſight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, with- 


out the intervention of any other za; and this 
kind of knowledge is the cleareſt, and molt cer- 


_ tain, that human frailty is capable of, 1 his part 


of knowledge is irrcfiitible, and, like bright ſun- 


| thine, forces itſelf imn nediately to be perceived, as 


ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; and 


leaves no rom for hefitition, doubt, or examina» 
tion, but the mind is preſcatly filled with the clear 


light of it. It is on this intuition, that depends all 


che certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; 


which eertainty every one finds to be fo great, that 
he cannot imagine, and thereiore not require a, great- 
er: for a man cannot conceive hunſelf capable of 


A Preater certainty, than io know that any idea in 


his mind is ſuch as he percetves it to be; and that 

two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are dif- 
ferent, and not preciſely the ſame, He that demands 
a greater certainty than this, demands he knows 
not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a 


Vol. III. i t 5 ſceptic, 
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ſeptic, without being able to be ſo, Certainty des 6 


pends ſo wholly on this intuition, that in the nex 


degree of enowlenoe, which I call demon/trative, this 
intuition is necefliry | in all the connections of the 
intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain 
Knowledge and cer tainty. 


2. The next degree of knowledge is, 1 


the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement 
of any ideas, but not immediately. Though where- 
ever the mind perceives the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of any of 1ts ideas, there be certain know- 
ledge ; yet it does not always happen, that the mind 


ſces that agreement or diſagreement, which there is 
between them, even where it is diſcoverable; and 


in that caſe, remains in ignorance, and at moſt, 


gets no farther than a probable conjecture, I he 
reaton why the mind cannot always perceive pre: 


{ently the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, is 


becauſe thoſe ideas, concerning whoſe agreement or 


diſagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by the mind 
be ſo put together, as to ſhew it, In this caſe then, 


when the mind cannot fo bring its ideas together, as 


by their immediate compariſon, and as it were juxta- 


poſition, or application one to another, to perceive 


their agreement or diſagreement, it is fain, by the in- 
tervention of other ideas (one or more as it happens), 
to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement, which it 
t-arches.: and this is that which - we call reaſoning, 
Thus the mind being willing to know the agreement 
or diſagreement in bignels, between the three angles 


Of a triangle, and two right ones, cannot, by an imme: 
| diate view and comparing them, do it: becauſe the 
three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, 


and be compared with any one or two angles; and 


10 of this the mind has no immediate, no intuitive 


knowledge. In this caſe the mind 1s fain to find 


out ſome other angles, to which the three angles of 


aAtriangle have an equality. ; and having thoſe equal 
to 
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Chap. 2. Of” the degree: „F cur knowledge. IF 


to two right ones, comes to know their equality to 


two right ones. 


$ 3. Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew 


the agreement of any two others, are called proofs; 
and where the agreement or ditagreement is by this 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called de 


monſtration, it being ſhewn to the underitanding, 
and the mind made to fee that it is fo. A quicknels. 


in the mind to find out theſe intermediate ideas, 


(that ſhall-diſcover the agreement or difagreement 
of any other), and to apply them right, is, 1 fup- 


Pole, that which is called ſagacity. 


JS 4. This knowledge by intervening pr -oofs,. 
though it be certain, yet the evidence of it is not 
altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the affent » 


ready, as in intuitive knowledge. For though, 


demonſtration, the mind docs at laſt perceive hy a- 
greement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders; 
yet it is not without pains and attention: there mutt 
be more than one tranſient view-to find it. A ſtcady 

application and purſuit is required to this diſcovery z | 
and there muſt be a progreſiion by ſteps and de- 
grees, before the mind can in this way arrive at 


_ certainty, and come to perceive the agreement o. 


repugnancy between two deas that need pr ofs, and | 
the uſe of reaſon to ſhew it. | 

5 5, Another difference between intuitive and de- 
monitrative knowledge is, that though in che latter 
all doubt be removed, when by the intervention of 
the intermediate ideas the agreement or dilagree- 
ment is perceived; yet before the demonſtration 


there was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge 


cannot happen to the mind that has its faculty of 
perception left to.a degree capable of diſtinct ideas, 
no more than it can be a doubt to the eye, (that 


can diſtinctly ſec white and black), ), whether this ink 


and this paper be all of a colour, If there be fight. 
in the eyes, it will at firſt glimple, without hefita- 
tion, perccive the wor ds printed on this paper, dif- 
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- ferent from the colour of the paper : and fo if the 
mind have the faculty of diſtinct perception, it will 
_ perceive the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe i- 
deas that produce intuitive knowledge, If the eyes 


have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, or the mind of per- 


ceiving, we in vain inquire after the quickneſs of 
tight in one, or clearneſs of perception in the other, 


§ 6. It is true, the perception produced by de- 
monſtration, is alſo very clear; yet it is often with 


a great abatement of that evident luftre and full af- 
ſurance, that always accompany that which I call 
intuitive, like a face reflected by ſeveral mirrours 
one to another, where as long as it retains the fi- 
militude and agreement with the object, it produces 
a knowledge ; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive re- 
flection with a leſſening of that perfect clearneſs 


and diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till at laſt, af- 


ter many removes, it has a great mixture of dim: 
neſs, and is not at firſt fight ſo xnowable, eſpecially 
to weak eyes. 
out by a long train of proofs. 


§ 7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes i in demon- 


ftrarive knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge 
of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof: 

for if it were not fa, that yet would need a proof. 


Since without the perception of ſuch agreement or 


dilagreement, there is no knowledge produced : if 
it be perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive knowledge; 
If it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is need of 
Tome intervening idea, as a common meaſure to 
ſhew their agreement or diſagreement. 


duces. knowledge, bas intuitive certainty 3 which 
when the mind perceives, there is no more requi- 


red, but to remember it, to. make the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas, concerning Which we 


Inquire, viſible and certain, So that to make any 
thing a demonſtration, 1 It 1s neceſſary to perceive the 
immediate 


Thus it is with Knowledge, made 


By which 
it is plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that pro- 
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immediate agreement of the intervening ideas, 


whereby the agreement or diſagreement of the two 
ideas under examination (whereof the one 1s always 


the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the account) is: 
found. This -intuitive perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in 
cach ſtep and progreſſion of the demonſtration, 
muſt alto be carried exactly in the mind, and a man. 
muſt be ſure that no part is left out; which, be- 
cauſe in long deductions, and - the 7 of many 
proofs, the memory does not always fo readily and 

exactly retain: therefore it comes to pats, that Ur: 
is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, ad 

men embrace often fallchood for demonſtrations, 
$ 8. The neceſlity of this intuitive knowledge, in 


each ſtep of {cientifical or demonſtrative EH hos ning, 


gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miaren diem, 
That all reaſoning was ex pr ecognitis et preconcefſis : 
which how far it is miſtaken, 1 ſhall have occaſion 


to thew more. at large, when I come to conſider 


propoſitions, and particularly thoſe propoſitions 
which are called maxims; and to ſhew that it is by 
a miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the founda- 
tions of all our knowledge and reaſonings. 

C 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 


that mathematics alone are capable of demonſtra- 


tive certainty : but to have ſuch an agreement or 
diſagreement, as may.intuitively be perceived, be- 


ing, as I imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of 


number, extenſion, and figure alone, it may pol- 
ſibly be the want of due method and application in 
us, and not of ſufficient evidence 1n things, that 
demonſtration has been thought to have fo little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and:been ſcarce fo 
much as aimed at by any but mathematicians. F or 
whatever ideas we have, wherein the mind can per- 
ceive the immediate agreement or diſagreement that 
is between them, there the mind is capable of intuitive 


knowledge; and where it can perceive the agreement | 
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ſimple ideas. 
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or ahererwent of any two ideas, by an intuitive 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement they 
; Ease with any intermediate ideas, there the mind 
is capable of demonſtration, which is not limited to 
ideas of extenſion, figure, number, and their modes. 


10. The reaſon why it has been generally 


ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, 1 
imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs 

of thoſe ſciences ; but becauſe, in comparing their 
_ equality or exceſs, the modes of numbers have 
every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable: 


and though in extenſion, every the leaſt excels is 
not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
zuſt equality of dv o angles, or extenſions, or figures; 
and both theſe, f. e. numbers and foures, can be 
jet down by vifible and laſting marks, wherein the 
ideas under conſideration are per fectly determined, 
which for 
are marked only by names and words. 
C 11, But in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes 
and differences are made, and counted by degrees, 
and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate 


a diſtin tion of their differences, as to perceive or 


find ways to meaſure their juſt equality of the leaſt 
differences. For thoſe other imple ideas, being 


appearances or ſenſations, produced in us, by the 


ſize, figure, number, and motion of minute cor- 
puſcles ingly inſenfible, their diflerent degrees alſo 
depend upon the variation of ſome or all of thoſe 
cauſes; which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
particles · of matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to 
be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have any 
exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
For ſuppoſing the ſenſation or idea 


we name 1917enefs, be produced in us by a certain 
number of globules, which having a verticity about 
their own centres, ſtrike vpon the retina of the eye, 
wich a certain degree of rotation, as well as pro- 
Pome 


the moſt part they are not, where they 
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greſſive ſwiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that 
the more the ſuperficial parts of any body are ſo 
ordered, as to reflect the greater number of globules 
of light, and to give them that proper rotation, 
which is fit to produce this ſenſation of white in us, 
the more white will that body appear, that from 
an equal ſpace ſends to the retina the greater num 
ber of. ſuch corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of 
motion. I do not ſay, that the nature of light 
conſiſts in very ſmall round globules, nor of white- 
neſs, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a certain 
rotation to theſe globules when it reflects them; 
for l am not now treating phyſfically of light or co- 
lours : but this, I think, I may ſay, that l cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelli- 
gible that he did) conceive how bodies without us 
can any wiſe affect our ſenſes, but by the imme» 
diate contact of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in 
taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſi- 
ble particles coming from them, as in ſeeing, hear- 
ing, and ſmelling; by the different impulſe of which 
parts, cauſed by their different ſize, figure, and mo- 
tion, the variet of ſenſations is produced in us. 
$ 12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or 
whether they have a verticity about their own 
centres, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, 
this is certain, that the more particles of light are 
reflected from a body, fitted to give them that pe- 
culiar motion, which produces the ſenſation of 
whiteneſs in us; and poftibly too, the quicker that 
peculiar motion is, the whiter does the body appear, 
from which the greater number are reflected, as is 
evident in the, ſame piece of paper put in the fun- 
beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole ; in each of 
which, it will produce in us the idea of whitenefs 
in far different degrees. 
$ 13. Not knowing therefore what number of 
particles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce 
any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 


ſtrate 


0 
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ſtrate the certain equality of any two degrees of 


whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to 
meaſure them by, nor. means to diſtinguiſh every 
the leaſt real difference, the only help we have being 
from our ſenſes, which in this point fail us. But 


where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the 


mind clearly diſtinct ideas, whole differences can be 
perfectly retained, there theſe ideas of colours, as 


we ſee in different, kinds, as blue and red, are as 


capable of demonſtration, as ideas- of number and 
extenſion, What J have here ſaid of whiteneſs and 


colours, I think, holds true in all 1 quali- 


| ties, and their Wc 


$.14, Theſe two, (vz.) intuition and demon- 


ſtration, are the degrees of our knowledge; whate- 
ver comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſurance 
ſoever embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but not 


knowledge, at leaſt in all general truths, There 


is, indeed, another perception of the mind, employ- 
ed about the particular exiſtence of finite beings without 
us, which going beyond bare probability, and yet 
not reaching perfectly to, either of the foregoing 
degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of #ncw- 
ledge. There can be nothing more certain. than 
that the idea we receive from an external object is 
in our minds; this is intuitive knowledge. But 
whether there be any thing more than barely that 
idea in our minds, whether we can thence certainly 
infer the exiſtence of any thing without us, which 
correſponds to that idea, is that whereot ſome men 


think there may be a queſtion made, becauſe men 


may have ſuch ideas in their minds, when no ſuch 
thing exiſts, no ſuch object . affe&s their ſenſes. 
But yet here, | think, we are provided with an evi- 
dence, that puts us paſt doubting : for I aſk any 
one, whether he he not invincibly conſcious to him- 
ſelf of a different per ception, when he looks on the 
ſun þy day, and thinks on it by night; when he 


actually raſtes wormwood, or ſzclls a role, or only 
thinks 


— 0 » 


2 
1 
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thinks on that ſavour, or odour? We as plainly 
find the difference there is between any idea revived 


in our minds by our own memory, and actually 
coming into our minds by our ſenſes, as we do be- 


tween any two diſtinct ideas, If any one fay, a 


dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe ideas 


may be produced in,us without any external objects; 
he may PR to dream that I make him this an- 


iwer: 1. That it is no great matter, whether I. 
I'CMOVC bis ſcruple or no: where all is but dream, 
reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe; truth: and 


knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe be will al- 
low a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of 


being in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet 


if he be reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to main- 


tain, that what I call being actually in the fire, is 
nothing but a dream ; and that we cannot thereby 


certainly know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually 
cxiſts without us: I anſwer, that we certainly find- 


ing, that pleaſure or pain follows upon the appli- 
cation of certain objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we. 


perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our ſenſes: 
this certainty is as great as our happineſs, or miſcry, 


beyond which we have no concernment to know, 
or to be. 80 that, I think, we may add to the two 


former forts of knowledge, this alſo, of the exiſtence 
of particular external objects, by that perception and 


conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas 


from them, and allow theſe thrce degrees of Know- 


ledge, viz, Intuitive, demonſtrative, and fenſative © in 
each of which, there are different degr ces and ways 


of evidence and cer tainty. 
815. But ſince our knowledge i a founded on, 


and employed about our ideas only, will it not fol- 
low from thence, that it is conformable to our 


ideas; and that There our ideas are clear and diſ- 


tin&t, or obſcure and confuſed, our knowledge 


will be fo too? To which 1 anſwer, no : for our 


knowledge conſiſting in the per ception of the agree- 


meat 
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ment or diſagreement of any two ideas, its clearnefſs 
or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity 
of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the ideas themſelves: v. g. a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of 


equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in 


the world, may yet have but a very obſcure per- 
ception of their agreement, and ſo have but a very 
obicure knowledge of it. But ideas which, by rea- 


fon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confufed, 
cannot produce any clear or diſtinct knowledge; 


becauſe as far as any ideas are confuſed, ſo far the 
mind cannot perceive early. whether they agree 
or diſagree, Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way 
leſs apt to be miſunderſtood, he that chath not 
determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 
make propoſitions of them, of whole truth he can 


be certain. 


* 


CHAP. n. 
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8 1. Net, No farther than we have FR $ 2. 85 
condly, No farther than we can perceive their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. $ 3. Thardly, Intuitive knows 
ledge extends itſelf not to all the relations of all our 


ideas. F 4. Feurthly, Ner demonſtrati ve knowledge. 
| Y 5. Fifthly, Senſitive knowledge narrower than ei- 


er. 0: Sinti, Our kno woledre therefore nar= 
How far our knowledge 


rover than our ideas.” 


reaches. § 8. Firſt, Our tnawledge of ideritity and 


drverjity, as far as cim ideas, I . Secondly, Of co- 
exiftence a very little way. & 10. Becauſe the con. 


nection between moſt ſample ideas is UNFNIWN, 5 11. 
Eſpecially o ſecondary qualities, 8 12.—14. Be- 


cauſe all connection between any* ſecondary. and primary 


_ qualities is undiſcoverable. & 15. Of repugnancy. to 
hs 1 CO e 
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co exiſtence larger. & 16. Of the co-exiftence of 
powers a very little way, $ 17, Of ſpirits yet nar- 
rower, 9 18. Thirdly, Of other relations it is not 
eaſy to ſay how far. Morality capable of demonſira- 
tim. § 19. Two things have made moral ideas 
thought incapable of demonſtration ; their complexed- 
neſs, and want of ſenſible repreſentations. & 29. Re- 
medies of thoſe difficulties. $ 21. Fourthly, Of real 
exiftence we have an intuitive knowledge of CUT OWN ; 
demon/trative of God's; ſenſarve of ſome fre other 
things. S 22. Our ignorance great, § 23. Firſt, 
One cauſe of it, want F ideas, either fuch 17 we have 
no conception of, or ſuch as particularly we have not. 
I 24. Becauſe of their remoteneſs; or, Q 25. Be- 
cauſe of their minuteneſs. & 26. Hence no ſcience , 
bodies. & 27. Much lejs of ſpirits. § 28. Secondly, 
Fant of a diſcoverablèe connection between ideas we 
have, 29. Inſtances. $ 30. Thirdly, Hi ant of 
tracing bur ideas. 5 31. Extent i in reſpect of Univer 


19 


Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the 


ment of any of our ideas, it follows from hence, 


that, 


Fir, We can have knowled ze no farther than 


ve have ideas. „ 
8 2. Secondly, That we can have no know pledge 
farther than we can have perception of that agrec- 


—_ or diſagreement : which perception being, 
Eicher by zntution, or the immediate comparing 


17 two ideas; or, 2. By reaſon, examining the. 


agreement or diſagr cement of two ideas, by the 1 in 
tervention of ſome others; or, 3. Ey ſenſation, per- 


ceiving the exiſtence of particular things : 'Y hence it 
alſo follows, 


83. Thirdy, That we cannot have an intzuir; ive. 


knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, 
and all that WC would know about them; becauſe 


we 


perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


r 
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we cannot examine and perceive all the relations 
they have one to another by juxta-poſition, or an 


immediate compariſon one with another. Thus 


Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal baſes, and between 


parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive 
the one not to be the other; but cannot that way 


know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their 
agreement or diſagreement in equality, can never 


be perceived by an immediate comparing them: the 


difference of, figure makes their parts incapable 
of an exact immediate application; and therefore 


there is need of ſome intervening quantities to 


meaſure them by, which 18 demonſtration, or ra- 


tional knowledge. 4 
84. Fourthly, [t follows alſo, from what is a- 

bove obſerved, that our rational knowledge can- 

not reach to the whole extent of our ideas : be- 


cauſe between two difterent ideas we would exa- 
mine, we cannot alw avs find ſuch medliums, 42S We 
can connect one to another with an intuitive know- 
ledge; in all the parts of the deduction; and where- 


ever that fails, we come mort of knowledge and 
demonſtration. 

'$ 5. Fifthly, Senſitive ante, b no far- 
ther than the exiſtence of things actually preſent to 


our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of the 


former. 
§ 6. From all which i it is 3 1 the extent 


of our knowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality 
of things, but even of the extent of our own ideas. 
Ry hough our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and 

cannot exceed them 277 955 in extent or perfection; * 
and though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect 
of the extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we 
may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created under- 


ſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow in- 


Carnation, ] is to be received from ſome few, and not 


very acute ways of perception, ſuch as Arc Our ſen- 


ſes: 


erer LS 
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ſes; yet it would be well with us, if our knowledge 
were but as large as our ideas, and there were not 
many doubts and i inquiries concerning the ideas we 
have, whereof we are not, nor F believe ever ſhall 
be in this world, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not 
queſtion, but that human knowledge, under the 
preſent circumſtances of our beings and conſtitu- 
tions may be carried much farther, than it hitherto 
has been, if men would ſincerely, and with freedom 
of mind; employ all that induſtry and labour of 
thought, in improving the means of diſcovering 
truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport 
of falſchood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt, or 
party, they are once engaged in, But yet, after all, 
4 think I may, without injury to human perfection, 
be confident, that our knowledge would never reach 
to all we might defire to know concerning thoſe. 
ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the dif- 
ficulties, and eile all the queſtions, might arife 
conceri ing any of them. We have the ideas of a 
ſquare, a circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, thall 
never be able to find a circle equal to a ſquars, and 
certainly. know that it is ſo. We have the ideas of 
matter and thinking *, but Fon ſhall never be 


able | 


* xk that aTertion of Mr Locke, F That peMibly we ſhall ne- 
© verbe able to know whether any material beings think or not, &c, 
the Biſhop of Worceſter argues thus: „ If this be tive, then for all 
that we can know by our ideas of rater and thirking, mater may 
« have a power of thinking; and if this hold, then it is impoſlible to 
„prove a ſpi.itval ſubſtence in.us, from the idea of thinking : for 
© how can we be aitured by our idcas, chat God hath not given ſuch 
ce power of thinking, to matter ſo diſpoſe is our bodies ie? Eſpe- 
& cially fince it is ſaid *, That in reſpect F our notions, it is not much 
more remote from our compreben/ion to concerve that God can, if be Laaer, | 
fuperada to gur idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſu- 
peradd it to another fubfance, with a facul'y of thinking, ** Whoever | 
** aflerts this, can never prove a ſpi:itual ſubſtance in us from a facul- 
* ty of thinking; becauſe he cannot know from the idea of matter 
« and thinking, that matter, fo diſpoſed, cannot think. And he can- 


«© not be certain, that Gop hath not framed the matter of our bodies 
6 ſa as to be capable of it, ow 


* [ay of human uncer; 'anding, bock iv, 1 3. 0 6. 


Vor. III. 5 10 To 
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able to know whether any mere -material being 
thinke, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the 


contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, 
to diſcover, whether omnipotency has not given to 
ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to 


perceive 


To which Mr Locke anſwers thus *: Here your Lordſhip argues, 
that, upon my principles, it cannot be proved, that there is a 2 | 


ſubſiancè in us, To which give me leave, with ſubmiſſion, to ſay, that 


I think it may be proved from my principles, and I think I have done 


it; and the proof in my book ſtands thus, Firſt, we experiment 


In ourſelves thinking. The idea of this action, or mode of thinking, 


33 inconſiſtent with the idea of ſelf- ſubſiſtence, and therefore has 


a neceſſary connection, with a ſupport or ſubject of inheſion: the idea 


of that ſupport is whet we call ſubfancez and ſo from thinking ex- 
perimented in us, we have a proof of a thinking ſubflance in us, which, 


In my ſenſe, is a ſpirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip will argue, that 
by what I have ſaid of the poſſibility that Gop may, if he pleaſes, ſu. 


peradd to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that 
there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe, upon that ſuppofition, it 


zs poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us. I grant 


it; but add, that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every 
where, the modification of i nking, or the power of tbinking joined 
to it, mak es it a ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications 


it has, as, whether it has the modification of ſlidity, or no. As on 


the other fide ſabflance, that has the modification of ſolidity, is matter, 


whether it has the modification of thinking or no. And therefore, if 


+ 


rs 
Ia T 


vour Lordſhip means by a ſpiritual, an immaterial ſubſtance, I grant Z 


1 have not proved, nor upon my principles can it be proved, your 
Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtratively proved, that 
there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though, I pre- 
jume, from what 1 have ſaid F about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of 


matter, thinking (which there demonſtrates that Gooy'is immaterial), 


vill prove ic in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking ſubſtance 
in us is immaterial, But your Lordſhip thinks not probability enough; 
nd by charging the want of demonſtration upon my principles, that 


che thinking thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to con- 


clude it demonſtrable from principles of philoſophy. That demonſtra- 
tion I ſhould with joy receive from your Lordſhjp, or any one, For 
though all the great ends of morality and religion are well enough ſe- 


cured without it, as I have ſhewn 1, yet it would be a great advance 


of our knowledge in nature and philoſophy, | 


To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhe w that all-the great ends of 


religion and morality are ſ:cured barely by the immortality of the 
Joul, without a neceſſary ſuppoſition that the foul is immaterial, T crave 


leave to add, that immortality may and ſhall be annexed to that, 
which, in its own nature, is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the 


*I. bis fir letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter, P. 64. 65..&e.- ,, -- 
Bist iv. chap, 10. 8 10. FT e iv. chat. 3. 9896. | 
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perceive and think, or elſe joined or fixed to mat- 
ter, ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance : 
it being, in reſpect of our notions, not much more 
remote from our comprehenſion: to conceive, that 


-GoD--. 


«ped le expreſsly declares in theſe words *, For his corruptible muſt tur- | 


61; incorruption, and il 1s mortal muſi put on immortality, _ 
Perhaps my uſing the worſt ſpirit for a thinking ſubſtance, without 

excluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and 
uch as deſerves a cenſure, becauſe I leave immateriality out of the 
idea I make it a ſign of, I rcadily own, that words ſhould be ſpa- 

_ ringly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly new; and nothing but abſolute ne- 
ceſſity can excuſe the boldneſs of uſing any term, in a ſenſe whereof 
we can produce no example. But in the preſent caſe, I think, I have. 
great authorities to juſtify me, The ſ;ul is agreed, on all hands, to 

be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt. 
book of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book of 
Virgil's /Eneid, will find that theſe two great men, who, of all the 
Romans, beſt underſtood philoſophy, thought, or at leaft did not deny 
the ſoul to be a ſubtil matter, which might come under the name o 
aura, er ignis, or ther, and this ſoul they both of them called pi 
tus; in the notion of which, it is plain they included only thought - 
and active motion, without the total excluſion of matter. Whether 
they thought right in this, I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion; but 
whette: they ſpoke properly, when they called an aftve, thinking, 
ſubtil ſubſtan e, out of which they excluded only gro's and palpable - 
matter, ſpiriizs, fpiric, I think that nobody will deny, that if any 
among the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Vir- 
gil are the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: and ons + 
of them, ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, 1 8 . 

5 Dum jpir itus Bos regit ue; | | 
and the other, Vita centinetur corpors et ſpiritu. Where it is plain by 

(or pus, he means, as generally every where, only groſs matter that may 
be felt and handled, as appears by theſe words, Si cor aut ſanguis, aut 


cerebrum eſt animus, certe, quoniam eft corpus, interibit cum reli que corpore 1 


ani na e, forte diſſipabitur; fs ignis, extinguctur . Here C-cero © 
oppoſes corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura or breath, And the foun- 
dation of that his diſtinction of the ſoul, from hat which he calls corpus 
or bo. y; he gives a little lower in theſe words, tanta gus tenuitas nt fie | 
tat aciem 1. Nor was it the Heathen werld alone that had this noticn 
of ſpirit; the moſt enlightened of ali the ancient people of God, So- 

lomon himſelf I, ſp-aks af er the ſame manner, That which befallerh 

tbe fors of men, befalleth the beaſts, even one thing b:falleth them; as ihe n 


arth, fo dieth the ©: ber; yea, ? 9 bave all one ſpirit, So | tranſlate the 
0 


Hebrew word TU ere, for fo J find it tranſlated the very next verſe 
but one þ 4; V bo knowerh the ſpirit of a man that 118th uproar, and the 
Firit of a beaſt that goeth down to the earth? In which places it is plain 
® 1 Cor. xv. 53. f Tuſc. Riaf, lib. i. cap. 11. I Eid. cap. 22. 
a | Eccl. iii. 19. ws ; ＋ Ver. 21. | | | 325 ; 
. . | Cz | thot: + 
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_ Gop can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty 
olf thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it an- 
other tubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; fince 
we know not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to wo | 


that S lomon applies the werd TYP? and cur tranſlators of him the 


word ſpirit, to a ſubſt nce, out of w ::ch immateriality was not wholly 
excluded, unkefs be ſpirit of a beat it, geeth doxenoard: to the earth Le 


material, Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Sav.our's time vary 


from his: St Luke teils us “, tuat when our Saviour, after his re- 


fſorrection, food in the midſt of them, they dere Figbied, and jupe 


Sofed they bad een x the Greek word which always anſwers it 


| 3 CT 25 0 2 
an Engliſh; and ſo the tranſtators of the Bible zender it here, / 


frppoſed that they had ſcen a ſpirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Be- 


hold my bands and my feet, that it is I myſelf, bondle me and ſec; for a ſpi- 
vit bath not fleſb and bones, as you fee me have, Which words of our Sa- 


viour put the ſame diſtinction between body and ſpzr7t, that Cicero did, 

in the place above Cited, v.. that the one was a groſs compazes that 

could be felt and handled; and the other fuch as Virgil Þ deſcribes the 
ghoſt or ſoul of Anchiſes. | | © 


Ter tonatus i: ello dare brackia circim 2 
Ter friflra compren'a manus efugit imago, 
Far levi hus acntis polucri ue imillima ſonino. 


I would not be thought hereby to ſay, that {+1-it never does ſignify a 


purely immaterial ubſtance. In that ſenſe, the icripture, I take it, 


ipeaks, when it ſays, Ged is a ſpirit; and in that ſenſe I have ved it; 
and ia that ſenſe I have proved from my principles, that there is a 
Jpuitual ſubſtance; and am certain ita; there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſub - 


ance : which is, T humbly conceive, a direct an wer to your Lordſhip's 


queſtion ia the beginning of this argument, vis. How me we to be. 


certain that there are ſpiritual! ſubſtances, ſuppoſing this print iple to be true, 


that the ſimplo ideas by ſenſation and refection, are the fol: matter and 


fonndation of all our reaſoi:ing? But this hinders not, but that if Gop. 


that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould pleaſe | 
to give to a ſyſtem of very ſubtil matter, ſenſe and motion, it might, 
with provr.ety of ſpeech, be calied ſpirit ; tbough materiality were not 
excluded out of its complex idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds,“ It is ſaid 


« indeed elſewhere , That it is repugnant to the idea of ſenſel:ſs matter, 


that it ſhould put into tſeif ſenſe, perception, and knowleage. © But this 


<0 


doth not reach the preſent caſe; which is not what matter can do 
of itſelf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do, 


caſe, and conſequently we can have no certainty, upon theſe prin- 


duc can have no certaznty whether wve have any ſpiritual ſubſtance in us or 
not, It, by {rt ial jubPance, your Lordſhip means an immaterial ſub- 


$ Chap. xxiv. 37, I Lib, vi. I Bod iv, chap, 23. F 5. 


france 


And what certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We 
can have none from the ideas, for thoſe are given up in this 


ciples, whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance within us or not.“ 
Your Lordſhip, in this paragraph, proves, that from what I ſay, 
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ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to 
give that power, which cannot be in any created 
being, but merely by the good pleaſure and bounty 
of the . For! {ce no contradiction in it, that” 


the 


Pance in us, as you ſpeak , I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, 


that it cannot, upon zheſ- principter be demon tra ed. But I muſt crave | 
leave to ſay, at the ſame time, that, upon zheſe principles, it can be proved, 


to the higheſt degree of probability. If, by [biriizal ſubſiance, your 


Lordſhip means a thtnking ſubſtance, I mu diſſent from your: Lordſhip, 
and tay, That ve can bawe à certainty, upon my pri ne ples, that there is à 


bis itual ſubſtance i in us. In ſhort, my Lord, uon my principles, i i. e. from 


the idea of thinking, <ve can have a certainty, that there is a thinking ſub- 


Hance iu ut; from "hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal 


Linking ſubſtance. This thinking ſubſtance, which has been from eter- 
nity, I have proved to be immater rial, This eternal, 1imma.ertal, think-. 


ing ſubllance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, which, whether 


it be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, cannot be infalli biy demon- 


ſtrated from our ideas; though from them it may be proved that it is 


to the higheſt degree probable that it is immaterial.” 
Again, the Biſhop of Worceſter undertakes t) prove from Mr 


Locke's principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal think- 


ing being or omni potent ſpirit cannot, 1f be would, give to certain ſyſtents of 
created ſenſible matter, put together as he ſees fir, Jon degrees of ſenſe, per- 
ception, and thought, 

To which Mr Locke has made the following anſwer, in his third | 
letter | 
| no firſt. argument I take to be this” that, accondiog 1 to me, the 
knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in ge- 


neral being a ſolid ſubſtance, and our idea of body, a ſolid, extended, 


tigurced ſubſtance; if I admit matter to be capable of thinking, I con- 


found the idea of matter wich the idca of a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, 


no; no more than I confound the idea of matter with the idea of an 


horſe, hen fay that matter, in general, is a lid extended ſubflance z 


and that an horſc is a material animal, or an extended ſolid ſubſtance 


with ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 


The idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſabfiavce; where-ever there 


is ſuch a ſubſtance, there is ma ter; and the eſſence of matter, What- 


ever other qualities, not contained in that eence, it ſhall pleatc Co? 
to ſuperadd to it. For example, Gon creates an extenned ſolid inb- 
ſtance, without the ſupera ding any thing If to it, and ſo we may 


. conſider it at reſt; to ſome parts of it he \uperatds motion, bu. it has 
ſtill the eflence of matter: other parts of it he frames into plants, with 


all the excellencies of vegetation, Ife, and beauty, which is to be 
found in à roſe or a peach tree, Sc. above the eſlenes of matter in ge- 
neral, but it is ſtill but matter: to other parts he aads tenſe and ſpon- 
taneous motion, and thoſe otter properties that are to be found in an 


| Geph ant, H. icherto it is not doubted but the power of es may £0, 
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30 Of the extent of human knowledge. Book IV. 
the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould if he pleaſed, ; 


give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs matter, put 


together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, per- 


ception, and thought: though, as 1 think, 1 have 
os proved, 
and that the properties of a roſe, a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded 


to matter, change not the properties of matter; but matter is in theſe 
things matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther, and ſay, 


| Gop may give to matter, thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as 


ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready preſently to limit 
the power of the cmr.ipotent Creator, and tell us, he eannot do it; 
becauſ? it deſtroys the effence, or changes th: eſſential properties of mat- 


ter. To make good which afſertion they have no more to ſay, but 
that thought and reaſon are not included in the eſence of matter, 1 
grant it; but whatever excellency, not contained in its eſſence, be ſu- 


pcradded to matter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it 
leaves it an extended folid ſubſtance ; where-ever that is, there is the 


eſſence of matter; and if every thing of greater perfection, ſuperadded 
io ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the eſſence of matter, what will become 
of the eſience of matter in a plant, or an animal, whoſe properties far 


exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid ſubRance ? 


But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can 
think. I grant it: but to argue from thence, that Gop therefoge 
cannot give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to ſay Gop's omnipo- 


tency is limited to a narrow compaſs, becauſe man's underſtanding is 


ſo; and brings down Gop's infinite power to the ſize of our capacities. 
If God can give no power to any parts of matter, but what men can 
account for from the eſſence of matter in general: if all ſuch qualities 
and properties muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or change the effential properties 
of matter, which are to our conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the natural conſequence of that eſſence; it is plain, that 
the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed, and its ſential properties changed in 
moſt of the ſenſible parts of this our ſyſtem : for it is viſible, that all 
_ the planets have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare eſſence 


of natural powers depending on the eflence of matter in general, with- 
out ſome:hing added to that eſſence, which ve cannot conceive ; for 


the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter by 
matter, is all that can be ſaid in the caſe; either of which, is above 


cur reach to derive from the eflence of matter or body in general; 


Lough one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be ſuperadded 
in this inſtance to the eſſence of matter in general, The omnipotent 

Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the world, and his ways 
are not the Jeſs excellent becauſe they are paſt our finding out. . 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted 
to be wholly material; and yet he tha: will look into it, will obſerve 
_excellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not 
find contained in the eſſence of mater in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it, Aud will he therefore ſay, that 
D . „ tbe 
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| ſuch ſuperinduced perfections. | 
ing, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner 


Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowledge. 31 


proved &, it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſup- 
poſe matter (which is evidently in its own nature 


void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal 


firſt thinking being. What certainty of know- 


ledge 


the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have proper- 
ties and operations not contained in the eſſential properties of matter 
as matter, nor explicable by the eſlence of matter in generals? 
Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the animal world 
meet with yet greater perfections and properties, nuwiſe explicable by 
the eſſence of matter in general. If the emnipotent Creator had not 
ſuperadded to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, qua- 
lities far ſurpaſting thoſe of the dull dead earth, cut of which they 


were made life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, nobier qualities than 


were before in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs matter; and if to 


the individuals of each fpecies, he had not ſuperadded a power of pro: 
pagation, the ſpecies had periſhed with thoſe individuals: but by theſe 


eſſences or properties of each ſpecies, ſuperadded to the matter which 
they were made of, the eſſence or properties of matter in general were 


not deſtroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the in- 


dividuals before, was deſtroyed or changed by the power of generation, 
ſuperadded to them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty, 

In all ſuch cafes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and no- 
bler qualities, deſtroys nothing of the effence or perfections that were 
there before; unleſs there can be ſnewed a man feſt repugnancy be- 
tween them: but all che proof offered for that, is only, that we can- 
not conceive how matter, without ſuch ſuperadded perfections, can 
produce ſuch effects; which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, matter 


in general, or every part of matter, as matter, has them not; but is no 


reaſon to prove, that Gop, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd them to ſome 
parts of matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a contradiction, that 
Gon ſhould give to ſome parts of matter, qualities and perfeQions, 
which matter, in general, has not; though we cannot conceive how 
matter is inveſted with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new 


endowments, Nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we li- 


mit all its operations to thoſe qualities it had before, and would ex- 
plain them by the known properties of matter in general, without any 
For if this be a right rule of reaſon- 


how it comes to be: I ſhall deſtie them who uſe it, to ſtick to this 


rule, and fee what work it will make both in divinity as well as phi- 


loſophy; and whether they can ad 


| vance any thing more in favour of 
ſcepticiſm F | 8 


For to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking 


and ſelf-motion, beſtowed by omripotent power on ſome parts of mat- 


ter: the object eon to this is, I cannot conceive how matter ſhould 

think: what is the conſequence? ergo, Gop cannot give it a power to 

think, Let this ſtand for a good reaſon, and then proceed in other 
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it, would explain it to me. 


in a ſtate of perfect inactivity. 


ving that ſul ſtance any action at all. 
tha: neither of them can move itſelf: now, I would aſk, why omni- 
_ potency cannot give to either of theſe: ſubſtances, which are equally in 


| 32 Of the extent of human knowledge. Book IV. 


| ledge can any one have that ſome perceptions, ſuch 


as, v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome 


bodies themfelves, after a certain manner modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an im- 


material 


caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how matter can attract mat- 


ter at any diſtance, much leſs at the d ſtance of 1,000,000 miles ; er- 


go, Gop cannot give it ſuch a power; you cannot conceive how mat- 
ter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial being, or be 
moved by it; ng, Gop cannot give it ſuch powers, which is in ef- 
fect to deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the fun 

to make brutcs mere machines, without ſenie or ſpontaneous motion, 
- and to allow man neither ſenſe nor voluntary motion, . | 


Let us apply this rule one degree farther, You cannot conceive huw 


an extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould think, therefore Gop cannot make 
it think; can you conceive how your own ſoul, or any fubſtance, 


thinks? Ycu find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want 


to be told how the action of thinking is performed: this, I confeſs, 
is beyond my conception; and I would be glad any one, who conceives 
Gov, I find, has given me this faculty; 
and fince 1 cannot but be convinced of his power in this inſtance, 
which, though I every moment experiment in myſelf, yet I cannot 
cone cive the manner of; what would it be leſ than an inſolent abſur- 
dity, to deny his power in «ther like caſes, only for this reaſon, be- 


cau'e I cannot conceive the manner how? 


Joo explain this matter alittle farther, God has created a ſubſtance; 
let it be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance, 


Is Gop bound to 
give it, beſides being, a power of action? That, Ithink, nobody will 


ſay : he therefore may leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be 


nevertheleſs a ſubſtance ; for action is not neceſſary to the being of any 
ſubſtance that Gop does create : Gop has likewiſe created and made 
to exiſt, de nau, an immaterial ſubſtance, which will not lol e its be- 


ing of a ſubſtance, though Gow ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but 


this b:re being, without giving it any activity at all, Here are now 


two diſti & ſubſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
Now I aſk, what power Gop can 
give to one of theſe ſubſt.nces (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſ- | 
tinct natures, that they had as ſubſtances in their ſtate of 1naCvity) 
which ve cannot give to the other? In that ſtate, it is plain, neither 
of them thinks; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied, 
that God can put an end to any action of any created ſubſtance, whe. 
cut annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action; aud if it be 


ſo, he can alſo create or give exiſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, without gi- 
By the ſame reaſon it is plain, 


a ſtate of perfect inactivity, the ſame power that it can give to the o- 


ther? Let it be for example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf motion, which 
is a power that it is ſuppoſed Gop can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but 


denied that he can give to a ſolid ſubſtance, | 
If it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of Cop, in refe- 


rence 
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Chap. 3. | Of the extent of human knowledge. 33 


material ſubſtance, upon the motion of the parts of 
body? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, ac- 
cording to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being 


able | 


rence to the one rather than the other of theſe ſubſtances ? all that can 


be faid to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the ſolid ſubſtance 
ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able 


to conceive how a created unſolid ſubſtance ſhould move itſelf: but 


there may be ſomething in an immaterial ſubſtance, that you do not 


know; I grant it; and in a material one too: for example, gravita- 


tion of matter towards matter, and in the ſeveral proportions obſcr- 


vable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in matter that we do 


not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive ſelf- motion in matter; or an 
2nexplicable and inconceivable attraction in matter, at immen e and al- 


moſt incomprehenſible diſtances: it muſt therefore be confeſſed, that 


there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid ſubſtances, that we do 
not underſtand, But this we know, that they may each of them have 
their diftin beings, without any activity ſuperadded to them, unte's 


you will deny, that God can take from any being its power of acting, 


which it is probable will be thought too preſumpeuous for any one to 


do; and, I fay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf- motion in a created im- 


material as in 2 material being, conſider it how you will: and there- 
fore this is no reaſon to deny omnipotency to be able to give a power 
of ſel- motion to a material ſubttance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an 
immaterial; fince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor 
can we conceive how it can be in either of them, 


The ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; both theſe - 
| ſubſtances may be made, and ex:{t without thought; neither of them | 


has, or can have the power of thinking from itſelf: Gop may give it 


to either of them, according to the good picaſure of his omnipotency; 2:7 


end in which-ever of them it is, it is equally. beyond our capacity to 


conceive, how either of thoſe ſubſtances thinks, But for that reaſon, 
to deny that Gop, who had power enough to give them both a being 
out of nothing, can, by the ſame omnipotency, give them what other 


powers and perfections he pleaſes, has no better a foundation than 
to deny his power of creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is 


performed; and there at laſt this way of reaſoning mv terminate, _ 
That omnipotency caznot make a ſubſtance to be ſolid and not fold 


at the ſame time, I think, wi.h due reverence, we may ſay; but that 


a ſolid ſubſtance may not have qualities, perſe&ions, and powers, 


which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary connection with ſolidity and 


extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of yeſterday, and know | 


nothing) to be poſitive in, If Gop cannot join things togeiher by 


connections inconceivable to us, ve muſt deny even the conſiſtency 
and being of matter itſelf ; ſince every particle of it having ſome bulk, 


has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all he 


_ difficulties that are raiſed againft the thinking of matter from our 
*gnorance or narrow conceptions, a not at all in the way of the 


pow erp 
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able. to produce nothing but motion ; ſo that when: 


we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea 


of colour, or ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, 


go beyond our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
-yooe. 


power of Gor; if he pleaf's to ordain it 6; nor prove any 9 


againſt his having actually endued ſome parcels of matter, ſo diſpoſed 
as he thinks fit, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be ſhewn, that 
it contains a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 25 | 
Though to me ſenſation be comprebended under thinking | in ge- 


neral, yet, in the ſoregoing diſcourſe, J have ſpoke of ſenſe in brutes 


as diſſinct from thinking : becauſe your Loruſhip, as I remember 
ſpeaks of ſenſe in brutes, But here T take liberty to obſerve, that if 
your Lordſhip allows brutes to have ſenſation, it Will follow, either 
that Gos can and doth give to ſome parcels of matter a power of per- 
ception and thinking; or that all animals have immaterial, and con- 


ſequently, according to your Lordſh'p, immortal fouls, as well as 
men; and to ſay that fleas and mites, Cr. have immortal ſouls, as: 


well as men, will poſſibly be locked on as going a great way to ſerve. 


an hypotheſis, 

I have been pretty large in making tbie matter plain, that they 
who are ſo forward to beſtow hard cenſures or names on the opinions 
of thoſe who diger from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they 


are not more due to their own; and that they may be perſuaded a 
little to emper that heat, which ſuppoſing the truth in their current 
opinions, gives them, as they think, a right to lay what imputations 
they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the grounds they ſtand” 
upon. For talking with a ſuppoſition and inſinuations, that truth and 
knowledge, nay, and religion too, ſtands and falls with their fvitems ;- 


is at beſt but an imperious way of begzing the queſtion, and aſſuming 
to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal for the cauſe of Go, a title 
to infallibility, It is very becoming that mens zeal for truth ſhuuld 


Zo as far as their proofs, but not ęo for proofs themſelves. He that 
attacks received opinions with any thing but fair arguments, may, I 
own, be juſtly ſufpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the love 


of truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. 


An errour is not the better for being common, nor truth the worſe 
for having lain neglected: and if it were put to the vote any where in 


the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would 


have the majority, at le:ſt, whilft the authority of men, and not the 


examination of things, muſt be its meaſure, The imputation of 


Sceptictſn, and-thoſe broad infinuations, to render whai I have writ” 


ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if that. were the great 15 ineſs of all this 


Pains you have been at about me, his made me fay thus much, my 
Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to-eftablifh truth in is full force | 
and beauty, than that T'think the world will need to have any thing 
ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and my de- 
ſign in writing; which therefore T ſecurely leave to the Jadgmes! of 


What 


hs reader, and return to che argument in hand. 
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good pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt 


allow he has annexed effects to motion, which we 


can no way conceive motion able to produce, what 


reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not or- 


der 


What L have above ſald, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your 


Lordſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of iden- 
tity, and from the power of abſtracting. You aſk *, Hou can my idea 


of liberty agree-with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and i- 


pulſe? Anſ. By the omnipotency of Gop, who can make all things 


agree, that involve not a contradiction, It is true, I ſay , That bodies 
operate by impulſe, and nothing elſe, And ſo I thought when I writ it, and 
yet can conceive no other way of their operation. But I am ſince con- 
vinced, by the judicious Mr Newton's incomparable book, that it is tos 
bold a preſumption to limit Gop's power in this point, by my narrow 
conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways incon- 
ccivable to me, js not only a demonſtration that Gop can, if he 
pleaſes, put into bodies, powers, and ways of operation, above what 


can be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we 
know of matter, but alto an unqueſtionable and every-where viſible in- 


ſtance, that he bas done ſo, And therefore in the next edition of my 
book, I ſhall take.cere to have that paſſage rectified, 


As to ſelf-conſeiouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks I, What is there like ſelf- 


conſciouſneſs in matter? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that 


Gop cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, 


and with it ſelf-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking ||, Huw 


it is poſſible to apprehend that mere body ſhould perceive that it dotb percer-16 
The weakneſs of our apprehenſion I grant in the caſe; I confeſs as 


much as you pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how 


an unſolid created ſubſfance thinks; but this weakneſs of our apprehen- 


ſions reaches not the power of Goy, whoſe weak aeſs is ſtronger than 


any thing in man. 81 a TE | | 
Your argument from abſtraction, we have in this queſtion |, JF it 


may be in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible fer 
ſuch organiſed bodies as the brutes bawe, to enlarge their ideas by abſfirafticn ©. 


Anſ. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place thinking witbia the natural 
power of matter. If that be your meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, 


nor ſuppoſe, that all matter.has naturally in it a faeulry of thinking, 


but the direct contrary. But if you mean, that certain parcels of 


matter, ordered by the divine power, as ſeems fit to him, may be 


made capable of receiving from his omnipatency the faculty of think» 
ing; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the anſwer to your 


queſtion is eaſy; ſince if omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid 


fubſtince, it is not hard to conceive, that Gop may give that faculty 


in an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what di- 


* Firſt anſtver, p. 73. I Eſay, bock ii, chap. 8. § 11, 
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der them as well to be produced in a ſubject we 


cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon? I ſay not this, that I 


would 


poſition of the ſabjeQ is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of 
thinking. | ED 67 


Arother argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of 


matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thete words of 


mine *, where I ſhew, by what connection of ideas we may come to 


know, that Gop is an immaterial ſubſtance. They are theſe, The 
idea of an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by 


the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, 


and Twant of perception, & c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues , 
Here the want of perception is cavned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that Ged is 


therefere concluded to be ingmaterial, Anſ. Perception and knowledge in 
that one cternal Being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible muſt be 
eſſentially inſeparable from it; therefore the actual want of percep- 


tion in ſo great part of the particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtra- 


tion, that the firſt Being, from whom perception and knowledge is 
inſeparable, is not matter: how far this makes the <vant of perception 
an eſſential property of matter, IJ will not diſpute; it ſuffices that ir 
ſhews, that perception is not an «fential property of matter; and 


therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, to which per- 
ception and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I fay, naturally is with- 


out perception: ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of perception is an eſſen- 
tial property of matter, and God does not change the eſſential properties of 
things, their nature remaining. From whence you infer, that Gop 
cannot beſtow! on any parce] of matter (the nature of matter remain- 
ing) a faculty of thinking, If the rules of logic, ſince my days, be 
not changed, I may ſafely deny this conſequence. For an argument 


that runs thus, Cd dees not; ergo, he cannot, 1 was taught, when I 
came firſt to the univerſity, would not hold, For I never faid G 
aid. But I that [ ſee no contradiction in it, that he ſhould, if Le pleaſed, 


give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter, a faculty of thinking 3 end I know 
nobody, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that there 
was any contradiction in it. So that, at worſt, my not being able to 


ſce in matter any ſuch incapacity as makes it impoſſible for omnipo- 
tency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me oppoſite only 

to the Carteſians. For, as far as J have ſeen or heard, the fathers of 

the Chriſtian church never pretended to demcnſtrate that matter was. 


incapable to receive a power of ſenſation, perception, and thinking, 
from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you 


| pleaſe, uppoſe the torm of your argumentation right, and that your 
 Lordihip means, God cannot 5 and then if your argument be good, it 


* Firf letter, b. 19. 5 


I Bock iv. chap, 3. 8 6 T Second anſwer, p. 77. 
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would any way leſſen the belief of the ſoul's im- 
materiality : I am not here ſpeaking of probability, 
but knowledge; and I think not only that it be- 
comes the modeſty of philoſophy not to pron: *.1ce 
7 V magiſterially 


proves, that Gop could not give Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak ts 
his maſter as he did; for the want of rational diſcourſe being natural 
to that ſpecies, it is but for your Lordſhip to call it an eſſential property, 
and then Gop cannot change the eſſential properties of things, their na- 
ture remaining; whereby it is proved, that Gop cannot, with all his 
omnipotency, give to an aſs a power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 
You ſay , my Lord, you do not ſet bounds to God's omnijotency, For 
he may, if he pleaſe, change a body into an immaterial ſubſtance, i. e. take 
away from a ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which 
made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking which it bad 
not before, and which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining, 
For if the ſame ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an im- 
material ſubſtance, But the ſolid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is 
annihilated, and an immaterial ſubſtance created, which is not a 
change of one thing into another, but the deſiroying of one, and 
making another ge novo, In this change therefore of a body, or ma- 
terial ſubſtance into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct con- 
—A ps | 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſtance, or 
body; and may make it an immaterial ſubſtance, i. e. a ſulſtance <vithout 
_ foligity, Bur this privation of one quality gives it not another; the 
bare taking away a lower or leſs noble quality, docs not give it an 
higher or noblcr ; that muſt be the gift ct God. For the bare priva- 
tion of one, and the meaner quality, cannot be the poſition of an higher 
and better: unleſs any one will jay, that cogitation, or the power of 
thinking, rcſults from the nature of ſubſtance itſelt; which if it do, 
then where-ever there is ubſtance, there muſt be cogitation, or a 
power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own principles, 
is an {mmateria/ ſubſtance without the faculty of thinking. 
In che next place, you will not deny, but Gop may give to this ſub- 
ſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking; for you ſup- 
poſe it made capable of that by being made immaterial, whereby you 
allow, that the fame num rical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly in- 
cogiiaiive, or without a powrr of thinking, and at other times per- 
fectly cogitative, or endued with a power ef thinking. | 
Further, you will nor deny, but Gop can give it tolidity and make 
it material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can 
make 1i again what it was before. Now, I crave leave to aſk your 
Lordſhip, why Goyp having given to this ſubitance the faculty of 
thinki:g after olidity was taken from it, cannot reftore to it clidity 
again, withcut izking away the faculty of thinking. When you 
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magiſterially where we want that evidence that can 
produce knowledge, but alfo, that it is of uſe to 
us, to diſcern how far our knowledge does reach; 
for the ſtate we are at preſent in, not being that of 

| i en Lat viſion, 


| have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible for 


Gop's omnipotency to give to a ſolid ſubſtance a faculty of thinking; 


but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying that 
Gow can do it, is to deny that he can dv what 1s in itſelf poſſible z 


which, as I humbly conceive, is viſtbly to ſer bounds tu. God's ommpetency, 


though you ſay here *, you do nos fer. bounds 10 Cod omnipotency. 


Lt I hould imitate your Lordſhip's way of writing, I ſhould not 


omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, 


Deum werbis ponere, re tollere; and then add, that I am certain you do 


not th.nk pe promoted the great ends of religion and morality, For it is with 
fuch candid and kind inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both 
Hobbes + and Spinoſa I into your diſcourſe here about Gop's being 


able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome parcels of matter ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: neither of thoſe authors having, 
as appears by any pat{ages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing to 
this queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other buſinefs here, but 
by their names ſkilfully to give that character to my book, with which 
you would recommend it to the world, 


I pretend not to inquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
your Lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of Wiiting, as yours has ell along 


been with me: only I cannot but conſider, what reputation it would 
give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think 
truth required, or religion allowed them to imitate fuch patterns. 
Pot Gop be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do not admire 
ſuch ways of managing the cauſe of truth or religion : they being 
ſenſible, that if every one who believes, or can pretend he has truth 
on his fide, is thereby authoriſed, without, proof, to inſinuate whate- 
ver may ſerve to prejudice mens minds againſt the other ſide, there 
will be great ravage made on charity and practice, without any gain 
to truth or knowiedge: and that the hbertics frequently taken by 
d ſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the world in all 
ages has received ſo much harm, and ſo little advantage from contro - 
verſies in religion, | | 5 | 

Theſe are the arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to con- 
fute one ſaying in my book, by other paſſages in it; which therefore 
beine all but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do 


not, are of no other ute, than to gain a victory over me; a thing, 


methic.ks, fo much beneath your Loraſhip, that it does not deſerve 
one of your pages, Tur queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, 


beſtow or any parcel of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of- 
perception and thinking? You ſay ||, You lock upon a miſtake berein to 


* 7 irft anſtver, p. 78. Þ+ Did. p. 55. 3 Toi, pe 79. 
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faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, 


Chap. 3. Of the extent of human kuowledge. 3c 
viſion, we muſt, in many things, content ourſelves 

with faith and probability: and in the preſent que- 
ſtion, about the immateriality of the foul, if our 


we' 


be of dangerous conſequence as to the great ends of religion and morali v. If 
this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, why your Lord 


ſhip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the truth itſe}f, which yu" 
Ik on to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence io be miſtaken in; but have ipent 
ſo many pages only in a perſonal matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that 


I had inconſiſtencies in my book; which, if any ſuch thing had been“ 


ſhewed, the queſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the 
dinger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of l! 
this had been aid. If therefore your Lordſhip's care of the greg 
of religion and morality have made you think it nece/Jary to clear this 
queſtion, the world has reaſon to conclude there is little to be taid a- 
gainſt that propoſition, which is to be foind in my book concerning | 
the poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter might be ſo o d.req ( 


omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculiy of thinking, if Gor 
Pleaſed ; ſince your Lordſhip*s contern for the promoting ihe rear ens 
of religion and morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument 


againſt a propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous conſequence to then, 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, that though in your title-page 
you promiſe to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconſiſtent with irſuif, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with 
any thing elſe), and wvith the articles of the Chriſtian faith ; yet you! 
attempts all along have been to prove me in ſome paſſages of my boo 
inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any propoſition in my 
book inconſiſtent with any article of the Chrifltan faith. | 

T 'think; yout Lordſhip: has indeed made uſe of one argument of 


your own: but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not fee how it is 


apt much to promote religion, eſpecially the Chriitian religion tound. 
ed on revelat ion. LI ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's words, that they 


may be conſidered : you ſay *, © That you are of opinion, that the 
(6 


great ends of religion and morality are beſt ſecured by the proofs ct 
the immortality of the foul from its na ute and properties, aud. 
© which you think proves it immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not 
queſtion whether God can give immortality to a material ſubſtance ; 


© but you ſay, it cakes off very much from the evidence of immarta- 


lity, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that which of its own 

natu:e it is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay Þ, © If a man 
© cannot be certain, but that matter may think, as I affirm, then 
what becomes of the ſoul's immateriality, and confequently im- 


„ mortality, from its operations? But for all this, ſay I, /is offurarce 
; 7 faith remains on its won bffs. Now, you appeal to any man of 
«© ſenſe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own principles 


which he went upon in point of reaſon, doth not weaken the cie- 


* Firft anfaver, P. 54. 5s, f Second anfever, P. 28. 
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we need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends 
of morality and religion, are well enough ſecured, 


WM — without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immate- j 
It iality; fiance it is Evident, that he who made us at . 


14 « dibility of theſe fand mental art'clee, when they are conſidered : 
wy 6 purely as matters of faith? For betore there wis a natural credibility ” 
1 © in them on the 2c: ount ef reaſon; but by going on v rong grounds oY 
of certainty, ail that is loft, and inſtead of being certain, he 1s 
© more doubiiul than ever. And ot the evidence of faith falls ſo 
much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens 
minds, whea the ſubſervicncy of re ſon is- taken axay; as it muſt 
«©. Ve when the grennds of certainty by reaſ.n are vaniſhed, Is it at 


[| © all probable, that he who find: his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fun- 
II “e damental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and unmoveable & 
1164 « on the account ef revclation | ? for in matters of revelation, there mult _ : 
| be ſome antecedent principle ſuppoſed before we can believe any 5 


2-2 


« thing on the account of it, F 
More to the ſame purpoſe we hare ſome pages = Wakes where, ET 
bo from ſyme of my words, your Lordſhip ſays &, © You cannot but ob- I 
wh * ere, that we have no certainty upon my grounds that ſelf-· conſci - 
1 , ouſneſs depends upon an individual immaterial ſubſtance, and con- 
% ſequeitly that a material ſubſtance may, according to my principles, 
ce have ſelf- conſcibuſneſs in it; at leaſt that I am not certain of the 
the contrary, Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conß der, whe- 
© ther this doth not a little affect the whole article of the reſurrec | 
„ tion ?”* What does all this tend to, but to make the world believe, = 
that I have !-Jened the creaivility of the immortajity of the ſoul, and | 
the reſurrection, by : ſaying, that though it be moſt highly probable; | 
that the ſoul is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be de- 75 
monſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſſible to Guy's om nipotency, if he 
1 pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, 
. a faculty of thinking? T 
This your accuſation of my leſſening the credibility of theſe articles —_— 
of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the 4 
ſoul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality 
(which is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philoſophy of its immor- E 
tality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural reaſon : which argument Z 
of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that di- 2 
Vine revelation aba es of its credibility 1 in all thoſe articles it propoſes, E 
proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony of Gopy, 7.4 
And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when examined, _ 
will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, wiz, Does God pro. 
lad poſe any th.ng to mankind to be b-lieved? It is very fit and credible 
[298 to be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if human ö 
0 reaſon comes ſhort in the caſe, and cannot make it out, its credibility 
—_ 1s e leſſened 3 which is in effect to ſay, that the veracity of Gop | 
ny FED = — 
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bolt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent beings, 


and for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, 


can and will reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenſibility 
in ee world, and make us capable there to re- 


ceive 


is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith to rely upon, without the 
concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i. e. with reverence be it ſpok en, Gou 


Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowledge. 41 


is not to be believed on his own word, unleſs what he reveals be in 


itſelf credible, and might be believed without him. 
If this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian religion in ali 


its articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in any of my 


writings ; for 1 imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhuuld thir.k - 
deſerved to) have other titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed upon it, and 


would have raiſed no ſmall outery againſt any one, Who is not to be 


ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay 


what he pleaſes. Such as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too 


much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but to hear». 


ken and believe, though what be laid ſhould ſubyert the 19 founda- 


tions of the Chriſtian faith. 
What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lord- 
ſhip's argument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my fi rit 


letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a man of your Lordihip's character, 


and in a diſpute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly perſuade myſz}t, but it was a ſlip of your pen: but when I found 


it in your ſecond letter “ made ule of again, and ſeriouſty enlarged as 


an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that it 
was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable ſo: 
ever it was to the articles of the Chriſtian religion, and paritculaily 
thoſe which you undertook to detend. 

I deſire my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they ſlabs in your letters” 
themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not ame unt to 


this, that a revelation from Gop is more or leſs credible according as 


it has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from human reaſon, For x - 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays , You do not. queſtion whether Cod can give 
11r:mortality to a material ſul ſtance : but you Jay it takes ofi very much from 
the evidence of immortal! 'y, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that 
which of is own nature it is not capable 57. 


To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the ſou} | 


to be immaterial, zakes off not very much, nor at all from the evidence , 


165 immortali iy, if Cop has. revealed, that. it ſhall be immortal; becaufe 
the veracity of Gop is a demonſtration of the truth of What he has 


revealed, and the-want of another demonſtration of a Propoſition, tat 
is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the evidence of it. Fer 


where there is a clear demonſtration, there is as much evidence as wny 
truth can have, that is not ſelf- evident. Gop has tecealed, hat che 


ſouls of men ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your Lordſhip, m this. 


evidence it takes off very much if it depends wholly upon Ccd giving bas, 


which, of its own nature, it is not capable ; i. e. the revelà ion and 


Second anſwer, page 28. 29. 5 Fit 5 age 55. 
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ckive the retribution he has deſigned to men, ac- 


cording to their doings in this life, And therefore 
it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to determine one 
way or the other, as ſome over zealous for, or a- 

5 3 | giainſt 


teſtimony of Gov loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly 


upon the good pleaſure of Gop, and cannot be demonſtratively made 
out by natural reafon, that the foul is immaterial, and conſequently 
In its own nature immortal, For that is-all that here is or can be 


meant by tteſ2 words, eovizch, of its cn nature, it is not capable of, to 
make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's dilcourſe _ 


here, is to prove, that the foul cannot be material, | ecauſfe then the 
evidence cf its being immortal would be very much kfſened, Which is 


to ay, that it is not as credible, upon divine revelation, that a mate- 
rial ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial 3 or, which is 


all one, that Cop is not equally to be believed, when he declares, that 
2 material ſubſ ance ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an 
1immater:al ſhall be fo, becauſe the immortality of a material ſubſtance 
cannot be demon ſtrated from natural teaſon, . 
Let us try this rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath e- 


vealed, that the bodies men ſhall live after the reſutrection, as well 


as their ſon's, ſhall I. ve to eternity, Does your Lordſhip believe the 
eternal life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, becauſe 50 


think you can prove it of one of them by natural reaſon, and of the 
other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine revelaticn in ihe. 


eaſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? or think this pro- 


poſition leſs credible, The bo ies of men, aftcr the reſurrectian, ſhall live 


vr ever; Than this, That the ſculs of men ſhall, after the reſurre&ticn, live 
for ever! For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is le's cre- 
dible than the other, If this be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted. how far 


Soy is to be believed, and the credit of divine teſtimony mult receive 


its force from the evidence of rcaſon; which is evidently to take away 
the credibility of divine revelation, in all ſupernatural truths, wherein 
the evidence of reaſon fails, And how much fuch a prin iple as th:s 
tends to the ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting 
the Chriſtian religion, I ſha!l leave it to your Lordſhip to coi ſider. 
Jam not fo well read in Hobbes, or Sy inoſa, as to be able to ſy, 


what were their opinions in this matter, But poſlibly there be thoſe 


who will think your Lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in the 

caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried names; and be glad to find your Lerd- 

ſhip a pattern of the oraclis of reaſen, ſo little to the advantage of the 

oracles of divine revelation, This at leaſt, T think, may be ſuboined o 

the words at the bottom of the next page *, that zb:fſe avho kawe gere about 

to leſſen the credibility of articles of faith, which evidently they do, 
who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be male out de- 

monſtratively by natural reaſon, have not been th: ught to ſecuie ſeve- 

ral of the articles of the Chriſtian faith, eſpecially thoſe of the 77 ini y, 
zncarration, and reſurre&ion of the bedy, which are thoſe upon the ac- 

Ji anſwer, page 65, | | 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowl-dge, | 43 


gainſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been for- 
ward to make the world believe. Who, either on 


the one ſide, indulging too much their thoughts 


immerſed altogether in matter, can allow no exiſt- 
5 7 e . ence 


count of which 1 am brought by your Lordſhip into this diſpute, 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with your Lordihip's endeavours in 


| the following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial 
| ſubſtance, it can be g but life; your very firſt words viſibly con- 


futing all that you allege to that purpoſe, They are “ If the ſoul be 
a mater ial ſubſtance, it is really nothing but life; which is to ſay, that if 
the ſoul be really a ſubfance, it is not really a ſalſtance, but really no- 
thing elſe but an affection of a ſibance; for the life, whether of a2 


material or immaterial ſubſtance, is not the ſubſtance itſelf, but an af- 


fection of it. | | | 
2. You ſay T, Although <ce think the ſeparate flate of the ſoul after 


death, is ſufficiently revealed in the ſcripture ; yet it creates a great difficulty 


in underſtariding it, if the foul be no: bing but life, or a material ſabſlance, 
zh ich muft be di ſſolued when life is ended, For if the ſcul be a material 
ſubance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of th: coheſion of ſelid and ſe- 
Pa ate parts, how minute and inviſible ſorver they be. And what is it w0bich . 
ſpould Rep them together, ⁊uben life is gone © So that it is no eaſy matter to 
gi ve an account, how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it be 
an iminaterial ſubſtance; and then ve know the ſulution and texture of b:ctcs 
cannot reach the ſoul, being of a diferent nature. | 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will zo give an account what it is, that 
ſpould keep the parts of a material ſou! together, after it is ſeparated from the 
body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give an 
account hat it is which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial ſub- 
Pance, And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, I 


hope does not, with your Lordſhip, 2ceqten the cedibiliry of the inſx arable 


union of ſoul and body to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf, that the men of 
ſeuſe, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their belief 
of this fundamental point, much weakened by that difficulty. I thought 
heretofore, (and, by your Lordſhip's permiſſion, would think fo till), 
that the union of parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the 
hands of Gop, as the union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance; and 
that it does not tate off very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, 
which depends on that union, that it is no eaſy matter to give an account 
ro bat it is that ſhould keep them together : though its depending <uhb:lly upon 
the gift and good pleaſure of God, (where the manner creates great di ffi- 
culty in the underſtand ing, and our reaſon cannot diſcoyer, in the nature 
of things, brot is), be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays 
[ſens the credibility of the fundamental articles of the reſurrett ion and immer = 
tality. | x | 3 | 

| "208 my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of how 


ſmall force it is even with yourſelf ; give me leave to preſume, that 
your Lordſhip as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the 


® Tirſt anſever, page S5. f Ibid. page 57. 


r2ſcrrcQuon, 


44 Of the extent of human kuowlidge. Book IV. 


of the immortality of the body, For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it 
an eaſy ma'ter to give an account what it is, beſides the good pleaſure of 
_ Gon, which ſhal! kerp together the parts of our material bodies to cter- 
nity, or even ſoul and body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think 
the ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſyto give an accounnt, what it is 
=. _ that ſpall keep thoſe parts of matter alſo together to eternity. | 
13 Were it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt to make men ſo 
. far forget, as to take up thoſe principles themſ-lves, (when they _ 
Wo.ill ſerve their turn), which they have highly condemned in others, 1 5 
* | ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a dif- 
011-8 ficulty to underſtand. what ſhould keep together the minute parts of @ material 
hips ] foul, avben life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to give an account 
W's how the ſcul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial ' 
| —_— ſebPance : therefore it is not fo credible as if it 4vere eaſy to give an ac - 
6/1. count by natural reaſon, how it could be, For to this it is, that all this [3 
[WS your diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already fet down out of | 3 
NI page 55.3 and will be more fully mace out by what your Loriſhip fays - E: 
1 in other places, though there needs no ſuch proofs, ſince it would all EF: 
— be nothing agaiaſt me in any other ſenſe. | | = 
I. thought vour Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on 
11 this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the Jels to be believed. 
00. becauſe the thing itſelf created greater difficulty in the underſtanding, and 
1% the manner of it was hard to be explained; ard it wvas nc eafy matter to 
| i vc an account how it was. This, as I take it, your Lordihip condemned 0 
5 in Others, as a very unreaſonable principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert 
| 2] the articles of the Chriſtian, religion, that were mere matters of | & 
faith, as I think it will: and is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of 3 
it here yourſelf, againſt the article of /ife and immortality, that Chriſt 5 
hath brought to light through the goſpel, and neither was, nor could = a. 
be made out by natural reaſon withcut revelation? But you will ſay, be 
vou ſpeak only of the fou}; and your words are, that * it is no ey p 
“matter to give an account Ho the ſcul ſhould be capable of immor- - 7: 
«© tality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance.” I grant it; but crave - 
leave io fay, that there is not any one of thoſe difficulties, that are, or BY. w 
can be rai'cd about the mapner how a material foul can be immortal, ve 
which do not as well reach the immortality of the body, _ | 1 


ence to what is not material; or who, on the other ; 

ſide, finding not cogitation within the natural powers 5 

of matter, examined over and over again, by the 5 

| utmoſt intention of mind, have the confidence to 4 

| 0 e 2 | PE; Wy conclude; 5 
15 reſurrection, as any other article of faith : if fo, then, it being ng eaſy PF 
q. matter to gize an account, what i! is that ſhall keep together the parts of a ma- 7 
165 terial ſoul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken the 5 
1 credibility of is immortality, than the like difficulty eveakens the credibility l 
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But if it were not fo, I am ſure this principle of your Lordſkip's a 
would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon finds : 
Fil it not ſo eaſy to give an account h:w thoſe myſteries are: and which = 
15 therefore, according to your principles, muſt be leſs credible than other 1 

| . . | | Po articles, 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowledge, 45 


conclude, that omnipotency itſelf cannot give per- 
ception and thought to a ſubſtance which has the 


modification of ſolidity. He that conſiders how 
hardly fenfation is, in our thoughts, reconcilable to 


extended 


articles, that create leſs difficulty to the wnderflanding, For your Lord< 
ſhip ſays *, that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, wwheiker to a man who | 
thought by his principles, he could, from natural grounds, demonſtrate 
the immortality of the ſoul, the fc ing the uncertainty of thoſe principles 


be event upon in point of reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not ceriainly 


prove it by natural reaſon, doh not wweaken the credibility of that funda» 
rental article, ⁊uben it is confidered purely as a matter f faith? Which 
in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a propoſition d*- 
vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, is lefs cre- 
dible than one that can: which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort 
of this, with due reverence be it ſpoken, that Gop is Jeſs to be belie- 
ved when he affirms a propoſition that cannot be proved by natural rea- 
ſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it. The direct 
contrary to which is my opinion, though you endeavour to make it 
good by theſe following words , © If the evidence of faith fails fo 
« much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon 
© mens minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as 
© 1t muſt be when the grounds of certainty, by reaſon, are vaniſhed, 
6“ Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reaſon deceive him in 
e ſuc!) fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and un- 
moved on the account of revelation ?” Than which, I think, there 
are hardly plainer words to be found out to declare, that the credibi.ity 
of Gop's teſtimony depends on he natural evidence or probability of 
the things we teceive from revelation; riſes ard ard falls with it: and 
that the truths of Gov, or the articles of mere faith, lote ſo much of 
their creaib1/77y, as they want proof from reaſon :; which, if une, ro- 
velation may come to have no credibility at all. For, if in this preſent 
caſe, the credibility of this propoſitien, The ſculs of ren fall live for 
ever, revealed in ſcripture, be leſſened by conteſſing it c nnot be de- 
monſtratively proved from reaſon, though it be aſſerted to be moſt 
highly probable, muſt not by the fam« rule its credibility duns le 
away to nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould not be able 10 make it cut to 
be ſo much as probable z or ſhould place the probability from natural 
principles on the other ſide? For if mere wan! of demonſtration /effers 
the credibility of any propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of 
probability, or contrary probability from natural reaſon, quite take a» 


_ way its credihility ? Here at laſt t muſt end, if in any one caſe he 


veracity of Gob, and the credibility of the truths we receive rom 
him by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdi®'s of human reaſon, nd 
be allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution {rom other proofs, or 


want of other proofs of its certainty or probability, 


If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote religion, cr defend its ar- 


* Second anfever, p. 28. + 1b, 2. 20. 
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46 Of the extent of human knowledge, Book IV. 


2 
—_ T — 2 1 


extended matter, or exiſtence to any thing that 
hath no extenſion at all, will confels, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is 
a point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the 


reach. 


tieles, I know not what argument the greateſt enemie: of it could ue 


more effectual for the ſubverſjon of thoſe you. have undertaken to de- 

fend; this being to reſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into na- 

_ tural reaſon, to bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for faith 

in other things, than what can be. accounted for by natural reaion 
Vithout revelation, - : | | 8 


Your Lordſhip inſiſts “ much upon it, as if T had contradicted what” 
Thad faid in my Eſſay F, by ſaying, that upon my principles it can- 
not be demonſtratively proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in 


us that thinks, however probable.it be. He that will be at the pains 


to read that chapter of mine, and conſider it, will find, that my buſi- 
nels there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to conceive an immate- 
rial than a material ſubſtance; and that from the ideas of thought, 
and a power of moving of matter which we experienced in oui ſelves, 


lideas originally not belonging to matter as matter), there was no more 


difficulty to conclude there was an immaterial ſubſtance in us, than 
that we had material parts, Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of 


moving of matter, I, in another place, ſhewed, did demonſtratively 
lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence of an immaterial 
thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the ſtricteſt 


fenſe; in which ſenſe Lalfo applied it to the ſoul, in that twenty-third. 


chapter of my eſſay, the. eaſily conceivable poſſibility, nay great pro- 
| bability, that the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me 


ſufficient ground for it: in which ſenſe I ſhall think I may ſafely at- 
tribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have 
better proved from my words, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be imma- 
terial, For IJ only fay, that it is poſſible, i. e. involves no contra- 
dition, that Gop, the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit, ſhould, if he 
pleaſes, give to ſome purcels of matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a 


power of thinking and moving: which parcels of matier, ſo encued 


with a pow-r of thinking and mo ion, mi; ht: properly be called ſpirits, 


in contradi{1ation to uathinking matter, In all which, I preſume, 


there is no mannerof contiadiét on. 
I have juſtified my ale of the word ſpirit, in that ſenſe, from the 
authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word jpjrizs, 
from whence ffirit is derived, to the foul as a thinking thing, with 


out excluding materiality out of it, To which your Lordſh.p replies f, 


„That Cicero, in his Tuſcu'an Queſtions, ſuppoſes the ſoul not to 


be a finer ſort of body, but of - different nature from the body,— | 


4% That he calls the body the priſon of the ſoul,” —— And ſays, Thar 
a wiſe man's bulineſs is to draw off his ſoul from his body.“ And 
®. Fi/ft-anſwer, p. 48.4. 4 Book li chap. 23 
5 i 5 . . » 1 , 4» 35 

t Lig anſwer, p, 38.6%. a 
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tradict themſelves. 
dj ati n of the body of a man in the caſe: he was not ſuch a trifler as te 
examine, whether the modification of the body of a man was immor- 
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reach of our knowledge: and he who will give 
himſelf leave to conſider freely, and look into the 


dark and intricate part of each hypotheſis, will 


ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly 


for, 


then your Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, 6 Js it 
poſſible now to think ſo great a man looked on the foul but as a 


modification of the body, which muſt be at an end with life?“ Anj. 


No; it is impoſſible that a man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when he 


uſes the word csrpus or body for the groſs and vilible parts -of a man, 


which he acknowledges to be mortal, ſhould lo on the ſoul to be a mo- 
di fication of that body, in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to 
perſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged, 

that truly great men, ſuch as he was, are not wont fo manifeſtly to con- 
He had therefore no thought concerning the hie- 


tal, when that body itſelf was mortal: and therefore that which he 
reports as Diczarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without 
any more ado *. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible inqui- 
ry, Viz, what the ſoul was, to ſee whether from thence he could di fco- 
ver its immortality ? But in all that diſcourie in his firſt book of Tuſ- 
culan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his reading and reaſon, - 
there is not one ſyllable ſhewing ihe leaſt thought that tte ſoul was an 
immaterial ſubſtance; but many things direcily to the contrary, Indeed, 

1. He ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſe he uſes corpus +, all 


along, for the ſenſible organica} parts of a man; and is poſitive that it 
is not the ſoul: and 6b:dy in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he 
calls rhe priſen of the ſoul; and ſays a wit: man, inftancing in Socrates 


and: Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get ont of it. But he no- 
where ſays any ſuch thing of matter: he calls not matter in general 


the priſon of the ſoul, nor talks a word of being ſeparate from it, 


2. He concludes, that the foul is not like ot.ier things here below, 


made up of a compoſition of the elements Þ, 


3. He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from 


being the foul |]. 


So far he is clear and poſitive : but beyond this he is uncertain; | 
beyond this be could not get. For in ſome places he peaks doubt- 


fully, whether the ſoul be not air, or fire, Arima fit animus ig niſve 


reſcio þ, And therefore he agrees with Penætius, that, if it be all 
elementary, it eis, as he cells it, 1flammata anima, inflamed air; and 
tor th.s he gives ſeveral reaſons ++. And though her inks it to be of 
a peculiar nature of its con, yet he 1s ſo far from thinking it immate- 
rial, that he ſays **, that the admittitg it to be of an cereal or ig ncaws 
nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſud, 


® b 11. 7. Sue. cap, 19. 22. 30. 31. de. 
] Cap. 27. Caf. 26. 5. 
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for, or againſt the ſoul's materiality. Since on 75 
which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an unex- 
tended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended matter; 
che difficulty to conceive either, will, whilſt either 
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That which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, that the ſoul was not 
at all elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens ; 
which Ariftotle, to diſtinguiſh it from the four elements, and the 
changeable bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 
called n effentia, That this was Tully's opinion, is plain from 5 
theſe words, Ergo animus qui, ut ego dico, diwi nus eſt, ut Euripides au- 15 
det dicere Deus; et quidem, fi Deus aut anima aut tgni: eſt, idem eft ani- b 
mus hominis, Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis et terra wacat et humore, fic utri- 
uſue harum rerum humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eft quinta quæ- 
dam natura, ab Ariſtotele inducta; primum hac et deorum of} et animorum, 
Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hec expreſſimus *, 
And then he goes on 4 to repeat thoſe his own words, which your 
Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his 
treatiſe de Conſolatione, the ſoul not to have its original from the earth, 
or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis 
i igitur quædam natura et vis animi ſejunita ab bis uſitatis notiſque na- 
furis : whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Aritotle's guinta Z 
_"eſſentia; which being unmixed, being that of which the gods ang 
ſouls conſited, he calls it di invm cœleſte, and concludes it eternal, it | 
being, as he ſpeaks, ſejun&a ab rmri mortali concretione. From which 
it is clear, that, in all his inquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, his 
thoughts went not beyond the four elements, or Ariftoile's guinta 
e/ſentia, to look for it. In all which there is nothing of immate- 


hy riality, but quite the con rar7. | | 138 

ik * He was willing to believe, as good and wife men have elways been, 
= that the ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain he never thought 
We of its immateriality, but as the eaſtern people do, who believe the 
"MI foul to be immorta!, bur have nevertheleis no thought, no conception 
4 of its immateriality. It is remarkable what a very contiderable and 


judi tous author I ſays in the caſe, “ No opinion, ſays he, * has 
been ſo univerſally received as that of the immortality of the ſoul ; 
e hut its immateriality is a truth the knowledge whereof his not 
« ſpread fo far. And ined it is extremely difficult to let into the 35 


% mind of a Siamire, the den of a pure ſpirit. This the miſlionaries, = 
c who have been longeſt among them, re pchitive in. All the =_ 
% Pagans of the eaſt do truly believe, t' at there remains ſomething _ BS 
of a man after his death which ſubſiſts independently aud ſcparate- 4 
e 1y from his body. But they give extenſi nad figure o hat which 
e remains, and attribute o it all the ſame members, all the mne 
„ ſil ances, both ſolid and liquid, which your bodies are compoſed fo 
« of, They only ſuppcſe that the ſouls are of a matter futile enough : 

Cie. Tue, up. 16. + Did. c. 27. 5 

1 Lowbere du royaume de Stam, tom. i, c. 19. § 4. | 2 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of buman bnowledge. 1 


alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to the con- 


trary ſide. An unfair way which ſome men take 


with themſelves ; who, becauſe of the unconceivable- 
neſs of ſomething they find in one, throw them- 


ſelves 2 


to eſcape being ſeen or handled, ——Such were the ſhades and the 
© manes of the Greeks and the Romens. And it is by theſe figures 
of the ſculs, anſwerable to thoſe of the bodics, that Virgil ſup- 
poſed {E-neas knew e Dido, and Anchiſes in the other 
% world,” | | 
This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for 


his plea. ure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, col- 


I:Qted by chance, when he returned; but one choten on purpoſe. 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the ſingu— 

lari ies of Sam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the con- 
miſſion, which his epiſtic dedicatory tells us ke had, to inform himſelf 

exactly of What was moſt remarkable the re, that had we but ſuch an 
account of other countries ot the caſt, as he has given us of this king- 
dom, which he vas an envoy to, we ſhould be much better acouarnted. 


than we are, with the manneis, notions, and religions of that part of 


the worid, inhabited by civilized nations, who want nei her gcol 
ſenſe nor acute fes of reaſon, though not caſt in o the mould of the 
logic and philoſ phy of our ichools. | 

But to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his inguities abcut the 
foul, his thoughts went not at- all beyond matter. This the ex- 


prefſions that dropt from him in ſeveral place of this book, cvidently 


ſhew, For example, that the ſculs of excelle t men and women a- 
ſcended into heaven ; of others, thai they remained here on earth * : 
chat the ſout is hot and warms the body: that at its leaving the body 
it pe-etrates nd divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, m_.:ſt 


air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no Grther; the e- 


quality of warmth and weight m. king that its proper place, w 67.45 it 
is nouriſhed and ſutained with he ſame things, wherew!th the ſtat 

are nourtthed and ſuſtained, and that by the convenience of its neigh 1- 
bourhood-it ſhall there haye a clearer view, and fuller knowledęe cf 
the he wenly bodies Þ : that the oul alſo fiom this he ght ſha!l have 
a pleaſant and fairer proſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition 
of whoſe parts will then Ve before it in one view : that it is hard to 
determine what. conformation, f.ze, and place, the {cu} has in ihe 
body: that it is tco ubtile to be ſeen : that it is in the human body as 


in a houſe, or a v-ſſel, or a receptacle ||. All which are expreſſions 


that ſuſficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had not in his mind 


icparated materiality from the idea of the ſoul. 


It may perhaps be replicd, that a great part of this which we find 
in chopter nineteenth, is ſaid upon the principles oi tnoſe who would 
have the ſoul to be arima inflummeata, i Named cir, 1 grant it. But 
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ſelves violently into the contrary hypotheſis, though 
altogether as unintelligible to an unbiaſſed under- 


ſtanding. This ſerves not only to bew the weak- 


neſs and ſcantineſs of our knowledge, but the in- 


ſignificant 


it js alſo to by obſerved, that in this pieteenth: and the two EL 


l»wing chapters, he does not only not deny, but even <dmits, that ſo. 


material a thi ing as inflamed air, may think. 
The truth of che caſe, in ſhort, is this: Ciccro was willing to be- 


lieve the ſcul immortal, hut when he ſcught in the nature of the ſoul 


ictelf ſomething to eftablith this bis belief into a certainty of it, he 
found himſelf at a loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul 
was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues *, was no reaſon 
to conclude it was not. Aud thereupon he proc. eds to the repetition 


of what he had ſaid in his fixth book, de Republica, concerning the 


joul. The argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes 
uſc of, if i have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, yonr Lordſhip will allow to be true; 


3or it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as with- 


cut end; neque nota ceria e, et aterna oft, ſeys he, 
Indeed from the tacultics of the ſoul he concludes right, that it is 
or divine cilginal; Lut as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end 


of this diſcourſe concerning its faculties Þ, as wel] as at the beginning 
of it 4, is not aſhamed to own his ignorance, what it is; Arima fir 


ants, 187 iſe, mejito ; nec me pudet ut iſtis, fateri neſcise guod neſctant, 
lad, fi lila alia dere obſcura affirmare poſſum, five ani ma, five ignis fit ani- 
nu, can iu arem eſſe aivinum . So that all the certainty he could 
attain to about the ſonl, was, that he was confident there was ſome- 
hug divine in it, i. e. there were faculties in the ſou} that could not 
„ ſult from the natu.e of ma ter, but muſt have their original from a 
divice power; but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknow- 
ledged, might be placed in breath or fire, which I. think your, Lordikip 
will not deny to te material ſubſtances, So that all thoſe divine qua- 
zities, which he ſo much and fo juſtly extois in the foul, led him not, 
as appears, fo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This 
is cemonſtiation, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materi- 


ality out or the ſoul; for he avoweuly profeties he dces not know, but 


breath, or fire, might be this thinking thing in us: and in all his con- 


fiderations about the ſubſtance ef the ſoul itſelf, heſtuck in air or fre, or 


Ariſtotle's , eſſentia z for beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not. 
But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe authority he defers 


fo much, with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could 


furniſh him with for the immortality of the foul, he was ſo little ſa- 

.tisfied, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any thought that he had, 
or could prove it, that he over and over again profeiſes his ignorance 

and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumeratcs the ſeveral opinions 
ot the Fate, which he hal well nenen, about it: and then full 
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Chap. 3. 457 the extent of human Tucrbledge. 87 


figniſicant triumph of ſuch ſort of arguments, 
which, drawn from our own views, may fatisfy us 


that we can find no certainty on one fide of the 
queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us to truth, 


by 


ef uncertainty, favs, It; 2m ſenterciarum 5 que wera fit, Det's aliquis n D ο 
rit, quæ ver ifemillima magna io &. And towards the latter end, 

having gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 

ke profcii:'s himſelf ſtill at a loſs s, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
whit to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ipſum intuens nonnunguam hi be- 
ſit, ob eamque cauſim conrempland: di ligent iam omi itim us. Tague dubitant, 
imme, noſira vet, oratio b. And to conclude this argument, 
when the perſon he introduces as diſcomfing with bim, tells him“ 
he is reſolved c keep firm to the belief of immor ality, Tully an- 
iwers I, Laudo id zuigem, et fi nibil auimi; oportet on lere: movernty tnim 
fepe altquo acute c. nelufs, labamus, mutam: Hue ſententi am clarioribus e etiam 


in rehus; in bis oft enim aligua objcur itat. 


So unmov able is that truth delivered by the Spirit of truth, that 
though the light of pa ure gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome un- 
certain hopes of a future ſtate; yet human resſon could atraiin to no 
clearneſs, no certainty about it, but that it was Jesvs CRRIS＋T alone 


who had br ught life and immortality to light, through the goſpel ||. Though - 


we are now told, that to own the inability of natural reaſon to bring,” 
immertaliry th lizhr, or, which paſſes for the ſame, to own princi iples 


upon which the imm iteriality of the ſoul (and, as it is urged, conte- 


gnently its immortality), cannot be demonſtratively proved, does leſſen the 
belief of this article of IST fon, which JESUS CHRIST alone bs Hr 
to /ight, and which conſecuentiy the ſcripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed 
and made certain only by revelation, - This would not perhaps hies 
'cemed ftrange, from thoſe who are july complained of for ſlighting 
the revelation of the goſpel, and therefore wonld not he much regarded, 
if they ſhould contradict fo plain a text of ſcripture, in favour of their 
21 ſufficient reaſon : _ what uſe the frromiters of feepticiſm and infide- 
tity, in an age ſo much juſpefed by your Lordſhip, may make of What 
comes from one of your great authority and learning may deterve your 
confideration. 


And thus, my Lord, I bope, 1 have ſatisfied vou concerning Ci— 


cero's opinion about the foul, in his firtt book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; 


wich, thoug“ I ecaſtly beli-ve, as your Lordthip fays, yo are no flranger 
to, yet, I humbly conceive, your have not ſhewn (and upon a careful“ 


peruſal of that treatiſe aga n, I think 1 may boldly fay you cannot ſhew) 


one word in it, that cxpre'Tes any thing like a notion in Tully of the 
foul's immateriality, or its being an immaterial ſubſtance, 
From what you bring out of Virgil your Lordſhip concludes Ls That 
1 29 more than Cicero dees me any kindneſs in this matter, being both afſerters_ 
the joul s ? mmortali V. My Lord, were not the vein of of the ſoul 3 


Cin. Tuſe. cap. 11. 4 Bid. "4 30. 1 Lid. . 
2 Zim, i. 10. +L + 1 + gh Bo v2, 53. 12 
| iImmaterialtiy, 


52 of the extent of human knowledge, Pook LV; 


by running i iato the oppoſite opinion, which, on ex- 
amination, will be found clogged with equal difi- 
cuties, For what ſafety, what advantage to any 
one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming ablurditics, 


and, | 


imm ate jality, according to cuſtoms. changed he ere into that of its im- 


mortality, which Jam no leſs an aſſerter ot than either of them; Ci- 
cero and Virgil, do me all the &ir..reſs 1 deſired of them in this matter; 3 
and that was to ſhew, that thy attributed the word ſp itus to the f 
of man, without any thought of its immaterkablty and this the VCrics 
zou yourſelf bring out of Vugil *, 

Et win figiqa mos arime fed: . artus, 

Or:nibus umbra licis aderc, dabis lint rebe | eenar, 
confirm, as we ] as thoſe I quoted out of his ſixth book ; and for this 
| Moniicur de la Loubere ſhall be my witne's in the words above ct 
down cut of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the 


Meathens of our days, a“ well as Virgil and others amonvgit the ancient. 


Greeks and Romans, u ho thought the ſouls or ghoſts of men departed, 


did not die with the body, without thinking them to be perfecily im- 
material; the latter being much more 1nco mprehenſible o them than 


the N And what Virgil's notion of the ſoul is, and thet cus, 


when put in contra fiſt. ation to the ſoul, ſignifies nothing, but he | 


gro's ten:ment of fleſh an. bones, is evident from 1his verſe of his 
Hrcid, vi. line 292. where he cells the ſouls which, yet were mahle 

Tenues fine cor pore vitas. ä 
Vu. Lordſhp's anſw cr Þ concerning what is ſaid. Eccleſ. xiii, turns 


holy upon Sclomon $ taking the {gui to be immertal, which Was not 
what 1 queſtioncd: all that ] quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that 


Spin in Eghth might prop z applicd to the ſoul, without any no- 
tion of its imma enalityy as m7 was ly Sclomon, whi b whether he 
thought the ſou s ot men to ve imaiaterial, daes lie appear in that 


paſſuge, whe:e he e ks of ihe ſcuis of men and beaſts together, a he 


does, Bu: tarthzr, whit I contended for, is evident from hat place, 


in that the wor /i it is there applied by our tranſlators, to the ſouls- 
of beaſt, which your Lo: dihip, I ihirk, does not rank amongſt the 
immat rial, and canfeguent. ) mortal 7715, tounh they have ſenſe 


and ſ; ontene: us motion. 


Eur you ſay In If the ſcal be not of lifelf a free. thinking ſubſtance, you 
Ge 0b. ſce ro tat fuunaalton there is in nature fur a day of judgment, Aef. 


Though the Heathen world 4d, of ofl., ror de ro this ay, fee a fun- 


dation in nc clave for a day of jure gment; yer in revelation, if that will ſa- 
tisfy your Lordihip, every one may fee a foundation for a day of judgment, 


becauſe Coup has poſitively declared it; though Gop has not, by that 


 1evelatio; 1, taught us, vhat the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor has any 
where {aid, that the ſoul of igel 7: be ig agent. Whatſoever any crea- 
ted ſubſtance ie, it is not of i /e, but is by the good pleaſure of its 


Creator: Whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the baun- 


tiful hand of its Malter. For it is true in a natural, as well as à ſpi- 


*Antid ir. 389. f Firſt anſ. P. 64. 65. t Firft anſ. f. 65. 
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and, to him, unſurmountable rubs he meets with 


in one opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on ſomething altogether as A 8 4 


cable, and as far remote from his comprchenfion ? 


10+ 


ritual ſenſe, what St Paul ſavs *, Not that ætie are Soft bent of ourſebcros 
r0:think any thing as of ourjetves, Ju cur ſuffi. tency is of Coll. 

But your Lurdihip, as 1 gueſs, by your following words, u ould + ae 
gue, that a material ſubſtance cannot be a free agent; whereby, 1iop- 
pole, you only me in, that you cannot fee or conccive bow a ſoit ſub⸗ 


ſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own motion, To which gie 


me leave to anſwer, thai when 703 can make it conceivable, how any 

reated, finite, dependent ſobſtance can move ittelt, or alter or fJop ita 
oon motion, which it muſt to be a free agent; 1 intppote you wiki nud 
it no harder for Gop to beſtow this power on A ſolid, than an unfold 
created ſubſtance. Tully, in the place above quoted + +, could not con- 
ceive this power to be in any thing, but what was from eternity; Cur; 
fateat igitur ter num id 776 gued ſei pſum moveat, quis ct qui lane naturam 
lms eſſe tributam reget“ But though you heh fee how any creates 


Fab! tance, ſolid or not ſolid,” can be a free agent, (parden me, my 


Lord, if I put in both, till your Lordihip pleaſe to explain it of either, 
and ſheu the manner how either of them can, cf itſelf, move itſelf or 


any thing elſe), yet I do not think, you will fo far deny men to be tree 


agents, from the diffculty there is to fee how they are free agente, 25 
to doubt whether Aere be foundation enzagh for a day of ;udgrent, 

It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's AIperulations 
reach: but finding 1 in myſelf nothing to be truer than v. hat che wiſe 


 Sclomon tells me 2, At thor hnoweft not obat is the way of the ſpirit, 


or howv the bones do grow ts the womb-of her that is wich bild: even fo 
mou kneowift not the ados of God who wake:b all Flags, I gratefuil; re- 
ceive and rejoice in the hghi-of revelation, which ſets me at reft in 

many things ; the manner wherzof my poor rea on con by no mcar © 
make out to me : OMNYpotency, 1 now, can do any thing that con- 
tains in it no contradistion; to that T readily believe whatever Gop 
has declared, though my reaſon find diffi ulties in it, which it cannot 

maſter. As in the prelent caſe, Cop having revealed 1 (bat there hall 
be a day of juigment, I think that foundation encv;h to concluc e M4 24 
are tree enough to be m de anſwerable for theic a@: ons, and to receive 
according to what they have done, though, how man 15 a fe acenty 
lurpaſs my explic aon or comprehenſion. 

In anſwer to the place I brough. out of 5: Luke ||, your Lorin 
aſks J., herber, frem ti ſe werd: F our Sac i eur, i fllt. Ws, f ata 15. 
rit is ouly an appearance, 7 arſever, no; nor do I kiow who drew iu h 

an inference from them: but it fo. los , that in pariti us there 3s 
lomethirg that appears, and that that which beats 1s not vv holly im- 


mate al; and yet this was prope ly called ud, and was often lovked 
ws hy thoſe who called it Tv5v4% in Greek, and now call it ſpirit-in 
2 Cor. 1 ili. 2 15 Triſe, Nuæſi lib. i. cap 23. 1 Erni 
ö Cop, XX v. Tier, 39. F era 25 67. 
8 | | I: :) 2, 


* EXTENT of human knowledge, Book IV. 


It is paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething 
that thinks; our very doubts about what it 1s, con- 
firm the certainty of its being, though we muſt 
content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of 
being it is: and it is as vain to go about to be 
ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other 
cafes to be politiv: againſt the being of any thing, 


| becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature. For 1 


would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts that has not 
fomethiag in it, which manifeſtly bales our under- 
ſtandings. Other ſpirits, who ſee and know the 
nature and inward conſtitution of things, how 


much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? To 
which if we add larger comprehenſion, which en- 


ables them at one glance to ſce the connection and 
agreement of very many ideas, and readily ſupplies 


to them the intermediate proofs, which we, by 


lingle and {1 w ſteps, and long poring in the dark, 


hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to for- 
get one before we have hunted out another; we 


may gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſupe- 
_ riour ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker and 
more penetrating ſight, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. But to return to the argument in 


hand: our knowledge, 1 ſay, is not only limited 


to the paucity - and imperfections of the ideas we 
Rave, and 1 which we employ. it about, but even 


Englith, to be the Fe ſt or ſoul of one d- vetted; which I bundle con- 


e. ve juſt fis i y uſe of the word Fil it for a thinking voluntary agent, 


-wheti.cr mate jal or immaterial. | 

Your Lordſhip ſays *, That I grant, that it can not, en theſe 
Fi i keiples, be demurfratcd, that the .f titual ſubſtance in us is immaterial: 
Iron hence you conclude, That then my grund, of ctatr, ty, from ideas, 


re plain.) 3 given up, This being a way of arguing that you often make 5 
ule of, I Love often had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot, after ally 5 


lee the force cf this argume t. I acknow ledge, that this or that pro- 


polition carnot, vpun my Frinciples, be Cemonttrated ; ergo, T grant 
this propcſt.ion to be falſe, That certainty conſis in the perception of 
the agreement or diſ.gre: ment of ideas. For that is my ground of cer- 


| rainty, a and till that be given up, my grounc!s Amen are get given up. 
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comes ſhort of that too : but how far it reaches let 
us now inquire 

V 7. The affirmations or negations we make 
concerning the ideas we have, may, as l have be- 


fore intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four 


forts, viz, identity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real 
exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our Enowledge 
extends in each of theſe. 


§ 8. Firſt, As to identity and Averſi ty, in this way 


of the agreement or diſagr ecment of our ideas, our 


intuitive knowledge is as far extended as our ideas 
themſelves : and there can be no idea in the mind, 

which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive to be what 1 it is, and to be different 
from any other. 


§ 9. Second y, As to the ſecond ſort, which is the 


agreement or diſagreement of our ideas in co-exiſt» 


ence ; in this our knowledge is very ſhort, though 
in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part 
of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances. For our 


ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances, being, as I have 
ſhewed, nothing but certain collections of ſimple 
ideas united in one ſubject, and ſo co-exiſting to- 
_ gether : v. g. our idea of flame is a body hot, lu- 


minous, and moving upwards; of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and 
fuſible: theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe 
in mens minds, do theſe two names of the different 
ſubſtances, flame and gold, ftand for. When we 


would know any thing farther concerning theſe, 
or any other fort of ſubſtances, what do we in- 
quire but what other qualities, or powers, theſe 


ſubſtances have, or have not? Which is nothing 
elſe but to know, what other fimple ideas do, or 
do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that com- 


plex idea ? 


$10, 1 hls how weighty and confiderable a part 
ſoever of human ſcience, is yet very narrow, and 
ſcarce any at all, 1he realon whercof is, chat the 
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fimple ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſub- 


ſtances are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch 


as carry with them, in their own nature, no viſible 
neceſſary connection, or inconſiſtency with any other 
fimple ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them we 


would inform ourſelves about. 
$11, The ideas, that our complex ones of ſub- 
ſtances are made up of, and about which our know- 


ledge, concerning ſubſtances, is moſt employed, are 
thoſe of their ſecondary qualities ; which depending 
all, as has been ſhewn, upon the primary qualities 


of their minute and infenſible parts; or if not up- 
on them, upon ſomething yet more remote from 


our comprehenſion, it is impoiÞible we ſhould know, 


* which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one 


with another: for not knowing the root they ſpring 
from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of 
parts they are, on which depend and from which 
reſult thoſe qualities which make our complex idea 
of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other 


qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with the 


| fame conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of gold; 


and fo conſequently-muſt always co-exiſt with that 


complex idca we have of it, or clic are inconſiſtent 


Wich it 

12. Beſides: this ignorance of the primary qua- 
Rik of the inſenſibfe parts of bodies, on which 
depend all their ſecondary qualities, there is yet an 
other and more incurable part of ignorance, which 
ſets us more remote from a certain knowledge of the 
co-exiſtence or inco-exiſtence, if | may fo ſay, of 


different ideas in the fame ſubject; and that is, that 


there is no diſcoverable connection between any ſe- 
condary quality, and thote primary ING that it 
depends Oh: 


. hat the ſis; figure, and motion of one 
body could cauſe a change in the ſize, figure, and 


motion of another body, is not beyond our con- 
ception: the ſeparation of the parts of one body, 


upon 
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upon the intruſion of another; and: the change 
from reſt to motion, upon impulſe; theſe, and the 
like, ſeem to us to have ſome connection one with 
; another. And if we knew thete primary qualities 
| of bodies, we might have reafon to hope, we might 
be able to know a great deal more of theſe opera- 
tions of them one upon another; but our minds 
not being able to difcover any connection betrwixt 
theſe primary qualities of bodies, and the feala- 
tions that are produced in us by them, we can ne 
ver be able to-eſtablith certain and undoubted its, 
of the conſequence or co-exiſtence of any tecondary 
qualities, though we could diſcover the ze, figure, 
or mation of thoſe inviſible parts, which immediate- 
ly produce them. We are ſo far from knowing. 
what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce 2 
yellow colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that 
we can by no means conceive how A! y 1ze, fi figure, 
or motion of any particles, can poſibly produce in 
us the idea of any colour, taite, or found wharſo- 
ever; there is no conceivable connection betwixt 
the one and the other. 
814. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to 
_ diſcover by our ideas, (the only true way of certain 
and univerſal knowledge), what other ideas are to 
be found conſtantly joined with that of our complex 
idea of any ſubſtance : fince we neither know the 
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ral conſtitution of the minute parts on which their 
- FF qualitics do depend; nor, did we know them, 
L |F could we diſcover any neceſſary connection between 
: | them, and any of the ſecondary qualities: which 
5 is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
. know their neceſſary co-exiſtence. So that let our 
complex idea of any ſpecics of ſubſtances be what 
£ ; it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple ideas con- 
„ tained in it, certainly determine the neceflary co- 
e exiſtence of any other quality whatſocver. Our 
d | knowledge in all theſe i inquiries, reaches very little, 
by. farther than our experience. Indeed ſome few of 


bb 1 the 
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the 1 primary qualities hare a neceſſary dependence, 
and vilible connection one with another, as figure 
_ neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenſion; receiving or commu - 
nicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſolidity. But 


though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our i- 


dleas have, yet there are ſo few of them, that have 
a viſible connection one with another, that we can, 
by intuition or demonitration, diſcover the co-exi- 
tence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in ſubſtances: and we are left only to the 
affiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that 
are co- exiſtent in any ſubject, without this depend- 
ence and evident connection of their ideas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly any two to co- 
exiſt any far ther, than experience, by aur ſenſes, 
informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow co- 
lour, and upon trial find the weight, malleableneſs, 
fuſibility, and fixedneſs, that are united in a piece 
of gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has any 
evident dependence, or neceſſiry connection with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where 
any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alto, 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: becauſe the 
Higheſt probability amounts not to certainty ; with- 
out which there can be no true knowledge. For this 
co-exiſtence can be no. farther known; than it is 
perceived ;. and it cannot be perceived but either in- 
particular ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary connection of the i- 
deas themſelves,” 
>S:F$;A&29 incompattbility or rebupnancy to CO-CX:- 
ſence, we may know, that any ſubject can have of 
each fort of primary qualities, but one particular at 
once, 9 g. each particular extenſion, figure, nu m- 
ber of parts, motion exchudes all other of each 
kind. he like alſo is certain of all ſenſible ideas 
peculiar to each ſenſe; for whatever of each kind 
is preſent.) in any ſubject, . all other of that 
Jort;. 
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ſort; v. g. no one e ſubject can have two ſmells, or 


two colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, 
it will be ſaid, has not an opal, or an infuſion of 


lig um nephriticum, two colours at the ſame time? 
To which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes dit- 


ferently placed, may at the ſame time afford differ- 


ent colours: but 1 take liberty allo to ſay, that, to 
cycs differently placed, it is different parts of the 


: object that reflect the particles of light: and there- 


fore it is not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not 


the very ſame ſubject, which at the ſame time ap- 


pears both yellow and azure, For it is as impoſ- 
fible that the very fame particle of any body, ſhould, 


at the ſame time, differently modify or reflect the 


rays of light, as that it ſhould have two different 


figures and textures at the ſame time. 


16. But as to the powers of ſubſtances to 
change the ſenſible qualities of other bodies, which 
make a great. part of our inquiries about them, and 


is no inconſiderable branch of our knowledge; I 


doubt, as to theſe, whether our knowledge reaches 


much farther than our experience; or whether we 
can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe powers, 


and be certain that they are in any ſubject by the 


connection with any of thoſe ideas, which to us 


make its cſſence. Becauſe the active and paſlive_ 
powers of bodies, and their ways of operating, 
conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which 


we cannot, by any means, come to diſcover: it is 
but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive. 
their dependence on, or repugnance to any of thoſe 
ideas, which make our complex. one of that ſort of 
things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian 
hypotheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt 


in an intelligible explication of the qualities of bo- 
dics; and, | fear, the weakneſs of human under- 


ſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which 


will afford us a fuller and clearer diſcovery of the 
neceflary connection, and co-exiſtence of the 


power s. 
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powers, which are to be obſerved united in feveral 
ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that which- 
ever hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that 
it is not my buſineſs to determine), our knowledge 


concerning corporeal ſubſtances, will be very little 


advanced by any of them, till we are made to ſee 
what qualities and powers of bodies have a neceſ- 
ſary connection or repugnancy one with another; 
which, in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I think, 
we know but to a very {mall degree: and, I doubt, 
whether with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall ever 
be able to carry our general knowledge (I ſay not 


particular experience) in this part much farther. 


Experience is that which, in this part, we muſt 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were 
more improved. We find the advantages ſome 


mens generous pains have this way brought to the 


_ ſtock of natural knowledge. And if others, eſpe- 


cially the philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, 


had been fo wary in their obſervations, and ſincere 
in their reports, as thoſe who call. themſelves phi- 


loſophers ought to have been; our acquaintance 


with the bodies here about us, and our inſight into 
their powers and operations, had been yet inen 
greater. 


5 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the powers 
and operations of bodies, I think it is eaſy to con- 
clude, we are much more in the dark in reference 


to ſpirits; whereof we naturally have no ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting 
on the operations of our own ſouls within us, as 
far as they can come within our obſervation. Bur 


how inconſiderable a rank the ſpirits that inhabit 
our bodies, hold amongſt thoſe various, and poſ- 
ſibly innumerable, kinds "of nobler beings; and how 


far ſhort they come of the endowments and perfec- 
tions of cherubims and ſei raphims, and infinite ſorts 
of ſpirits above us. is what, by a tranſient hint, in 

| another 
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another place, J have offered to my reader's conſi- 


deration, 


5818. As to.the third hot of our knowledge, diz. 


the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas in 


any other relation; this, as it is the largeſt field of 
our knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far 
it may extend : becauſe the advances that are made 


in this part of knowledge, depending on our ſaga- 


city, in finding intermediate ideas, that may thew 


"the relations, and habitudes of ideas, whoſe co exi- 


ſtence is not conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, 


when we are at an end of ſuch diſcoverics; and 
when reaſon has all the helps it. is GAPA able of, for 


the finding of proofs, or examining the agreement 
or difagreement of remote ideas, They that are 
ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind are to be done by it; and. what farther im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts 
of knowledge, the-ſagacious mind of wan may yet 
ind out, it is not eaſy. to determine, . Ehis at, leaſt 


I be eve, that the ideas: of quantity are not thoſe 


alone that are capable of demonſtration and know- 


ledge ; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful 
parts of contemplation, would afford us certainty, 
i vices, paſſions, and domincering. interelt did not 


oppoſe, or menace ſuch endeavours. 


'Ube idea of a-ſupreme 4oring, - infinite in power, 
goodueſs, and wiſdom, whoſe wor *kmauthip we are, 


and on whom we. depend ;, and the idea of OUT + 


ſelyes,, as und; rtanding.,rational beings, being ſuch 


as are clear in us, would. t ſappoſe, if duly cou fi- 


dered and, purſued, affor d Juch foundations of. cur 
duty and rules of action, as, might place morality 
amongſt the ſciences capable gt! demonſtration: 
herein I doubt not, but from felt. evident propoſi- 
tions, by ncceſſary conſequences, as incgntaſtable as 
thoſe in mathematics, the meaſures of right and 
wrong might be made out, to any one that will ap- 


ply himſelf with the fame indifferency and attention 
Vol. III. N to 
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to the one, #3 he does to the other of theſe ſciences, 
Ihe relation of other modes may certainly be per- 


ceived, as well as thoſe of number and extenſion : 2 
and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not allo be capa- | 
ble of demonſtration, if due methods were thought PF 
on to examine, or purſue their agreement or diſa- £ 
greement. here there is no property, there is nc in- 5 
3 ruftice, is a propoſition as certain as any dzmonftra- | 
tion in Euclid: for the idea of property being a . 
right to any ching; and the idea to which the name 5 
injuſbice is given, being the invaſion or violation of £ 
that right; it is evident, that thoſe ideas being thus & 
eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I [7 
can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 0 
chat a triangle has three angles equal to two right F 
ones. Again, No government allows abſolute liberty: 4 
the idea of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſo- 1 


en. 


clety upon certatn rules or laws, which require con- 
Ztormity to them; and the idea of ab/olute liberty be- 
ing for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as 
1 capable of being certain of the truth of this propo- 
nition, as of any in the mathematics. 
8 19. That which in this reſpect has given the 
advantage to the ideas of quantity, and made them 
thought more rape of cer Tide and demonſtra - 
tion, is, , | 
Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented | 
by ſenſible marks, which have a greater and nearer 
_ correſpondence with them than any words or ſounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies 
of the ideas in the mind, and not liable to the un- 
certainty that words carry in their ſignification. an 
angle, circle, or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open 
to the view, and cannot be miſtaken: it remains 
unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſidered ane 
examined, and the demonſtration be reviſed, -atd' |} + 
all the parts of it may be gone over more than once, 
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without any danger of the leaſt change in the ideas.” 


x his cannot be thus done i in moral * we e have 
8 49.0 
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no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, whereby we 
can ſet them down; we have nothing but words to 
expreſs them by; which though, when written, 
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they remain the ſame, yct the 5. ig they ſtand for, 
may change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom, 
that they are not difterent in different perſons. 
8 5 Secondly, Another thing that makes the | ork 
5 difticulty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are com- 
1 monly more complex than thoſe of the Aare or- 
5 dinarily conſidered in mathematics. 2 whence 
50 theſe two inconveniencies follow. That their 


names are of more uncertain Kenificar ion, the pre- 
ciſe collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand . for not be- 
ing to caſily agreed on, and fo the ſign that is uſed 
for chem in communication always, and in thin! Ling 
often, does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame idea. 
Upon which the ſame diſorder, confuſion, and er- 
rour follows, as would if a man, going to demon- 
ſtrate ſomething of an heptagon, ſhould, in the di- 
agram he took to do it, leave out one of the angles, 
or by overſight make the figure with one angle more 
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wages 


than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended 

85 it ſhould, when at. firſt he thought of his demon- 
ſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoid- 
able in very complex moral ideas, where the ſame v 
E name being retained, one angle, f. e. one ſimple j 
* idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, {till i 
called by the ſame. name, more at one time than i 
another. 2. From the complexedneſs of theſe mo- i 


E ral ideas there follows another inconvenience, 98. 
that the mind cannot caſily retain thoſe preciſe com- 
dlailnations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary 
| in the examination of the habitudes and correſpon- 


dencies, agreements or diſagreements of ſeveral of 
them one with another; eſpecially where it is to be 
zudged of by long deductions, and the intervention 
of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agree 
ment or difagreement of two remote ones. 
The {Feat nlp againſt this, which mathemati- 
* cians s 
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cians find in Hagrams and figures, which remain 
unalterable in their draughts, is very apparent, and 


the memory would often have great (difficulty other- 
wiſe to retain them fo ex actly, whilſt the mind went 
over the parts of them, ſtep by ſtzp. to examine 
their ſeveral correſpondencics : and though in caſt- 
ing up a long ſum, either in addition, multiphca- 
tion, or diviſion, every part be only a progreſſion 
of the mind, taking a view of its own ideas, and 
confidering their agreement or difagreement ; and 
the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the 
refult of the whole, made up of, ſuch particulars, 
_ whereof the mind has a clear perception ; yet with- 
out ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe 
preciſe ſignifications are known, and by marks that 
laſt and remain th view when the memory had let 
them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo 
many different ideas in mind, without confound- 
ing, or letting flip fome parts of the reckoning; 
and thereby making all our reaſonings about it 
uſeleſs. In which caſe, the ciphers or marks help 


not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of any 


two or more numbers, their equalities or propor- 


tions: that the mind has only by intuition of its 


own ideas of the numbers themſelves. But the nu- 
merical characters are helps to the memory, to re- 
cord and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the 
_ demonſtration is made, whereby a man may Know 
how far his intuitive knowledge, in ſurveying ſeve- 
ral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that 1o he 


may, without confuticp, go on to what is yet un- 


known, and, at laſt, have in one view before him 
the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 


F 20. One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral 
ideas, which has made them be thought not capable . 
of demonſtration, may, in a good meaſure, be re- 
medlied by definitions, ſetting down that collection 
of {imple ideas, which every term ſhall ſtand for, 
and then uſing the terms s fieadily and conſtantly for 
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that ovale collection. And what methods algebr a; 
or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, . 
to remove the other difficulties, is not eaſy to fore- 
tell. Confident I am, that if men would, in the 
ſame method, and with the ſame indifferency, b 

ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical truths, 
they would find them to have a ſtronger connection. + 
one with another, and a more neceſſary confe- 

| quence from our clear and diſtinct ideas, and to 
come ncarer perfect demonſtration than is com- 
monly imagined, But much of this is not to be 
expected, whilſt the deſire of cſ{tcem, riches, or 
power, makes men eſpouſe the well-endowed opt- 
nions in faſhion, and then ſeek arguments, either 
to make good their beauty, or varniſh over and 
cover their deformity : nothing being ſo beautiful 
to the eye, as truth is to the mind; nothing ſo de- 
formed and irreconcilable to the underſtanding as 
a lie. For though many a man can, with ſatisfac- 
tion enough, own a no very handſome wife in his 
boſom; yet who is bold enough openly to avow, 
that he has eſpouſed a falſchood, and received into 
his breaſt fo ugly a thing as a lie? Whilſt. the 
parties of men.cram their tenets down all mens 

_ throats, whom they can get into their power, with =: P 
out permitting them to examine their truth or falſe- 
hood, and will not let truth have fair play in the 
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5 world, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; what j 
Improvements can be expected of this kind ? What i 
l greater licht can be hoped for in the moral N 
ſciences? i he ſubject part of mankind, .in. moit - 

places, might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian bon- 

” dage, expect x gyptian darkneſs, were not the candle. 


of the LokD ſet up by himſelk in. mens minds, 
which it is impoſſible for the breath or dener or 
man wholly to extinguiſh, 
$ 21. As to the fourth ſort of bur knowledge, ; 
viz of the real atiual exiſttnce of things, we have an 
intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence ; a de- 
A 3  moaltrative 
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monſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of a Gop; 
of the exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other 


but a ſenfitive knowledge, which extends not 0 


the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 
922 Our knowledge being ſo narrow, as | have 


| ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome light into the 


reſent ſtate of our minds, if we look a little into 


| the dark fide, and take a view of our ignorance : 
5 which being infinitely larger than our knowledge, 
may ſerve much to the quieting of difpntes, and 
ümprovement of uſeful knowledge; if diſcovering 
how far we have clear and diſtin ideas, we con- 
| fine our thoughts within the contemplation of thoſe 


things that are within the reach of our under- 


ſtandings, and launch not out into that abyſs of 


darkneſs, (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor fa- 
culties to perceive any thing), out of a preſumption, 
that nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. But to 


be ſatisſicd of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we necd 


not go far, He that knows any thing, knows this 


in the firſt place, that he need not feek long for 


Inſtances of his ignorance, The meaneſt and moſt 
obvious things that come in our way, have dark 
lides, that the quickeſt fight cannot penetrate into. 
The cleareſt and moſt enlarged under ſtandings 
of thinking men, find themſelves puzzled, and at a 
loſs, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the leſs 


| wonder to find it fo, when we conſider the cauſes 


of our ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, 


| 1 ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly cheſe three : = 


1. Want of ideas. 
2. Want of a diſcoverable conneftion between the 
ideas we have. 
Want of t tracing and examining our ideas. 


8 23. Fir/l, There are ſome things, and thoſe _ 
not a few, that we are ignorant of for want of 


Ideas, 


Firft, All the ſimple ideas we have are kgcgtgel, 


as | have ſhe wn, to thoſe we receive from corporeal 


£ objects 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knnuledze, 6 


objects by ſenſation, and from the operations of our 


own minds as the objects of reflefion, But how 


much theſe few and narrow inlets are diſpropor- 


tionate to the vaſt whole extent of all beings, will 


not be hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fool- 


iſn as to think their ſpan the meaſure of all things. 


What other {imple ideas it is poſſible the creatures 


in other parts of the univerſe may have, by the 


aſſiſtance of ſenſes and faculties more or perfecter 


than we have, or different from ours, it is not for 


us to determine: but to ſay or think there are no 
ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be 
poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as ſight 
and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea of 


any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to 


himſelf any notions about ſeeing. The ignorance 


and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor 


confines the knowledge that is in others, than the 


blindneſs of a mole is an argument againſt the 


quick-ſightedneſs of an eagle. He that will con- 
ider the infinite power, wiſdom, and goodnefs of 


the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to think 
it was not all laid out upon ſo inconfiderable, mean, 
and impotent a creature, as he will find man to be; 


who, in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all 


intellectual beings, What faculties therefore other 


| ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate into the nature 
and inmoſt conſtitutions of things ; what ideas they 


that we want ſeveral other views of them, beſides 
thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them more 


perfect. And we may be convinced that the ideas 
we can attain to by our faculties, are very diſpra- 
Pportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive, 


clear, diſtin& one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is the 


foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. 


But want of ideas of this kind being a part as well 


may receive of them, far different from ours, we 
know not, This we know, and certainly find, 
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as cauſe of our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed, 


Only this, i think, i may confidently lay of it, that 


the intellectual and ſenſible world are in this per- 
fectly alike ;. that that part which we ſee of either 
of them, holds no proportion with what we ſec 
not; and whatſoever we can reach with our eyes; 
or our thoughts of either of them, is but a point, 


almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. 
$ 24. Secondly, Another-great cauſe of ignorance, 


is the want of ideas we are capable of. As the want 
of ideas, which our faculties, are not able to give us, 


ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which it 


is reaſonable to think. other beings, perfecter than 


we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want 
of ideas now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of 


things we conceive capable of being Known to us, 
' Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of. Bur 
though we are not without ideas of theſe primary 
qualities of bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular bulk, figure, and motion. of the 
greateſt part of the bodies of the univerſe, we are 
ignorant of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways 
of operation, whereby the. effects which we daily 


ſee, are produced. "Theſe are hid from us in ſome 
things, by being too remote; and in others by being 


too minute. When we coniider the vaſt diſtance of 
the known and vilible parts of the world, and the 


reaſons we have to think, that what lies within our 
ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe univerſe, we 


ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance, 


W hat are the particular fabrics of. the great maſſes 


of matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous 


trame of corporeal beings, how far they are extend- 
ed, what is their motiar 2, and how continued, or 


communicated ; and what influence they have one 
upon another, are contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe. 


our thoughts loi? themictves in. f we narrow our 
coatemplation, and confnc our thoughts, to this lit- 
tle canton, 1 mean this tyltem of our 5 and the 


groſſer 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowledge. - 8H 


groſſer maſſes of matter, that viſibly move about it, 
what ſeveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intel- 
lectual corporeal beings, infinitely different from 
thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may there probably 


be in the other planets, to the know ledge of which, 
even of their outward figures and parts, we can no 


way attain, whilſt we are confined to this earth, 


there being no natural means, either by ſenſation or 
reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our 


minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe inlets of 
all our knowledge: and what forts of furniture and 


inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in them, we can— 


not ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and dif- 
inet ideas of them; 


C 25, If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the 


f fives al ranks of bodies in the univerſe, eſcape our 


notice by their remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. 
Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles, being the active parts. 
of matter, and the great Inſtruments of nature, on 
which depend not only all their ſecondary qualities, 
but alſo moſt of their natural operations, our want 
of preciſe diſtin&t ideas of their primary qualities, 
keeps us in an incurable ignorance of what we defire 


to know about them. doubt not but if we could 
diſcover the figure, ſize, texture, and motion of 


the minute conftituent parts of any two bodics, we 
ſhould know wi. hout trial feveral of their operations 
One upon another, as we do now the properties of 
a ſquare, or a triangle. Did we know the mecha- 


nical affections of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, 


opium, and a man, as a watchmaker does thoſe of 


a watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of 


a file which, by rubbing on them, will alter the fi- 


gure of any of the wheels, we mould be able to tell 
beforchand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, 


and opium make a man fleep, as well as a watch- 


maker can, that a little piece of paper laid on the 
5 Vacs will kcep the watch from going, till it be re- 


moved; 


70 Of the extent of human knowledge, Book IV. 


moved; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed 


by a file, the machine would quite loſe its motion, 


and the watch go no more. The diſſolving of ſilver 


in agua forts, and gold in agua regia, and not vice 


verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 


know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the 


turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 


turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of 


ſenſes acute enough to diſcover the minute particles 


of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical 
affections, we mutt be content to be ignorant of 
their properties and ways of operation; nor can we 


be aflured about them any farther than ſome few 


trials we make are able to reach. But whether they 
will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be cer— 


tain. This hinders our certain knowledge of uni— 


verſal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
reaſon carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter, of k oo leis Hog See Fe 
S026. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how 


far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſeful and 


experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, ſcien- 


tical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want 
pertect and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies, 


which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our com- 
mand. Thoſe which we have ranked into claſſes 
under names, and we think ourſelves beſt acquaint» 


ed with, we have but very imperfect and incomplete 


ideas of, Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral forts ef bo: 
dies, that fall under the examination of our ſenſes, 
perhaps, we may have: but adequate ideas, 1 fuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And though 
the former of theſe will ſerve us for common ule. 
and diſcourſe, yet whilit we want the latter, we are 
not capable of ſcientiſical Knowledge; nor ſhall ever 
be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtion- 
able truths concerning them, Certainty and demon- 
ſtration are things we muſt not, in theſe matters, 
Pretend to. By. the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, 


and 
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Chap. * Of the extent of human Incvoledge. 71 


and other ſenſible qualities, we Rave as dear and 
diſtinct ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a 


circle and a triangle : : but having no ideas of the 
particular primary qualities of the minute parts of- 
either of theſe plants, nor of other bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell whit effects 


they will produce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, 
can we ſo much as guels, much leſs know, their 
manner of production. Thus having no ideas of 


the particular mechanical affections of the minute 


parts of bodies, that are within our view and reach, 


we are ignorant of their conſtitutions, powers, and 
operations: and of bodies more remote, we are yet 


more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very 


outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and grotler parts of 
| their conſtitutions. 
$ 27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how dif- 
proportionate our knowledge is to the whole extent 


even of materia! beings ; to which, if we add the 


_ conſideration of that infinite number of ſpirits that 
may be, and probably are, which are yet more re- 


mote from our knowledge, whcreof we have no 


cogniſance, nor can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct 


ideas of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts, we ſhall 
find this cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an 


impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intel- 
lectual world; a greater certainly, and more beau- 


tiful world than the material. For bating ſome 


very few, and thoſe, if J may ſo call them, ſuper- 
ficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we get of 


our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, 


of che Father of all ſpirits, the eternal, independent 


author of them, and us, and all. things; ; Me have 
no certain information, ſo much as of the exiſt- 
ence of other ſpirits, but by revelation. Angels 


of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Vite 
and all thoſe intelligences, whereof it is likely there f 


are more orders than of corporeal ſubſtances, are 
thin g ek © our natural faculties give us no cer- 


tain 
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tain account at all. That there re minds, and 
thinking beings in other men as well as himſelf, 
every man has a reafon, from their words. and 


actions, to be ſatisficd.: and the knowledge of his 
on mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to 


be ignorant, that there is a Gon. But that there 


are degr zes of ſpiritual beings between us and the 
great Gop, who is there that by his own ſearch 
and ability can come to know? Much leſs have 


we diſtinct ideas of their different natures, con- 
ditions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, 


wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their 


different ſpecies and Properties, we are under an 


abſolute ignorance. 
$ 28. Secendly, What a ſmall part. of the ſubſtan- 
tial beings, that are in the univerſe, the want of 


idcas leave open to our knowledge, we have ſeen. 


In the next place, another cauſe "of | ignorance, of 
no leſs moment, is 2 want of a diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have. For where- 
_ ever we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- 
verſal and certain knowledge ; and are, as in the 


former caſe, left only to db don and experi- 
ment: which, how narrow and conſined it is, how 


far from general knowledge, we need not be. told. 
I ſhall give ſome few inſtances, of this cauſe, of our 


ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident, that the 


bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies about us, 
roduce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, 


ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and pain, Sc. Theſe. 
mechanical affections of bodies, having no affinity, 
at all with thoſe ideas they, produce in us, (there. 
being no conceivable connection between any im- 


pulſe of any ſort of body, and any perception of a 


colour or ſmell, which we find in our minds), we 


can have no diſtin&t knowledge of ſuch operations 
| beyond. our experience; - And; can reaſon. no other- 


wile about chem, than as effects produced by the 
appoinptalent 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent of human knowtedge, 73 


appointment of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 


fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the ideas of 


ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which we have in our 


minds, can, by us, be no way deduced from bodily 


cauſes, nor any correſpondence or connection be 
found between them and thoſe primary qualities, 
which (experience ſhews us) produce them in us; 
ſo, on the other fide, the operation of our minds 
upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How any 
thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as re- 


mote from the nature of our ideas, as how any bo- 
dy ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That 


it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the con- 
ſideration of the things themſelves would never be 
able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and 


the like, though they have a conſtant and regular 


connection in the ordinary courſe of things, yet 

that connection being not diſcoverable in the ideas 
themſelves, which appearing to have no neceſiiry 
dependence one on another, we can attribute their 


connection to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary deter- 


mination of that all- wiſe agent, who has made them 
to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly 


above our weak underſtandings to conceive. 
S 29. In ſome of our ideas there are certain re- 


lations, habitudes, and connections, ſo viſibly 1 in- 


cluded in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that 


we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by 


any power whatſoever. And in theſe only we are 
capable of certain and univerſal Knowledge. Thus 


the idea of a right · lined triangle neceflarily carr ics 


with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 


Nor can we conceive this relation, this connection 
of theſe two ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to 


depend on any arbitrary power, which of choice 
made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. Eut the 


cochcrence and continuity of the parts of matter; 
the production of ſenſation in us of colours 104 


ſounds, Sc. by impulſe and motion; nay, the ori- 


'Vor. III. 4 8 | 855 ginal 
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Auch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connec 
tion with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe 
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-ginal rules and commun' ication of motion being 


them to the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the 


wiſe Architect. I need not, | think, here mention 


the reſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate ef 


this globe of earth, and ſuch other things, which 
Are by every one acknowledged to depc od wholly 


4 


that, as far as our obſervation. reaches, we con- 


on tlie determination of a des agent. 


The things 


ſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude ; 
do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law that we 


know not: whereby, though cauſes work ſteadily, 
and effects conſtantly fiow from them, vet their 


connections and dependencies being not diſcover- 


able in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 


knowledce.of them. From all which it is caſy to 


ts perccive, what a darkneſs we are involved in, how 


little it is of being, and the _ 08 are, that we 


are carale: to know. And ther -£ 


e ave thall do no 


»2H]1T7F-L0 our know ledge, when we © ode think 


WitlI Ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able 
to comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, 


and all che things contained in it, that we arc not 


capable of a pliloſophical- knowledge of the bodics 
that are about us, and make a part of us: concern- 
ing their ſecondary qualities, powe rs, and opera- 
tions, we can have no univerſal certainty, Several. 


.cifedts come every day v. ithin the notice of our 


30 no farther than particular experience informs vs 


ienſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive know- 


lodge: but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of 


hes production, ter the two foregoing reaſons, we 
mutt be content to be ignorant of, In theſe we can 


of matter of fact, and by analogy to gueſs what ef- 


lects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like to 
produce. But as to a per fect ſcience of natural bo- 


ies, (not to mention ſpiritual beings), we are, I 


think. 
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think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch ching. 
that l conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it, 

$ 30. Third'y,. Where we have adequdte ideas, 
and where there is a certain and:ducoveralzic con- 
nection between them, yet we arc often ignorant, 
for want of tracing thote ideas which we have, or 
may have, and for want of finding out thole inter- 
mediate ideas, which may ſhew us, what habitude 


of agreement or diſagreement they have one with 
another. And thus many are . 8 of mathe- 


maiical tr uths, not out of any. imper eetion of their 


Faculties, or uncertainty in. the things themſelves, 


but for want of application | in Acquiring, examining, 

and by due ways comparing thoſe ideas That. 
which has moiſt contributed to hinder. the due 
tracing of our ideas, and finding out their e 


and agreements or diſagreements one with another, 
has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of words, It is in 


poſſible that men thould ever truly {cek, or certain - 
ly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 


themſelves, whiltt their thoughts Hutter about, or- 


ſtick Otily in ſounds of dondt u and uncertain ſig- 


nifications. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 


thoughts from names, and Senecas themſelves 


to jet E beibre their minds the ideas themſelves that 
they would conſider, and not ſounds inftead of: 
them, have avoided- thereby a great part of that 


perplexity, puddering, and. confuſion, which has 
ſo much hindered mens progreſs in other parts of 
knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in words of un- 
determined and uncertain ſignification, they are un- 
able to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, certain from 


probable, confiſtent from inconſiſtent, | in their own 
opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 


of a great part of the men of letters, the increaſe 


brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been 


very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, 


aud writings, the world has been filled with; whilit . 
Tudcnts, being loſt in the great wood of worcls, 
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knew not whereabout they were, how far their dif- 
coveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 
their own, or the general ſtock of knowledge. Had 


men, in the diſcoveries of the material, done as 
they have in thoſe of the intellectual world, invol- 


ved in all the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful 


ways of talking, volumes wr.t of navigation and 


voyages, theories and ſtories of zones and tides, 
multiplied and diſputed ; nay, ſhips built, and fleets 
ſet out, would never have taught us the way be- 
- yond the line; and the Antipodes would be ſtil! as 


much unknown, as when it was declared hereſy to 
hold there were any. Eut having fpoken ſufficient- 
ly of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I thall not fay any thing more 


Of it here. 
$ 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of our 
knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings 
that are. There is another extent of it, in reſpect of 
univerſality, which will alſo deferve to be conſider- 
ed: and in this regard, our knowledge follows the 
nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abfiract, 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, our 
knowledge is univerſal, For what is known of ſuch 
general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 


in whom that eſſence, 7. e. that abſtract idea is to 


be found : and bnt is ance known of ſuch ideas, 


will be perpetually and for ever tiue. So that as to 


all general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it 


only in our own minds, and it is only the examining 


of our own ideas that furniſheth us with that. 
Truths belonging to eſſences of things (that is, to 
_ abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the contemplation only of: thoſe. eſſences; as the 
exiſtence of things is to be known only from expe- 
ricace. But having more to ſay of this in the chap- 
ters where | ſhall ſpeak of general and real know- 
ledge, this may here ſuffice as to the univeriality of 


our knowledge | in general, 
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CHAP, Iv. 


Of the Rear! 275 of KNnowLtDer. 


Ex, Objettion,. Knowhedst placed in dens; 2 may be alt 


bare viſion, F 2. 3. Anſwer, Not ſo where ideas a- 


gree with things. § 4. As, Firſt, All fimple ideas 

do., V6; Secondly, All complex ideas, except of fb 
funcès. 8 6. Hence the reality of mathematical notti 
| ledge. N 7. And of moral. & 8. Emijtence nat re- 
quired to make it real. 9 Nor will it be leſs true 
or certain, becauſe moral ideas are of our own making. 
and naming. d 10. Miſnaming diſturbs not the 
certainty of "the Hiotolodge. F 11. Ideas of 96," 


have their archetypes without us. § 12. Se far as 


they agree with theſe, fo far our knowledge concerning 
them is real, N12. In our inquiries about ſubſtances, 
Ie m1 1 conſiler ideas, and not confine our thiuyhts 


to names or ſpecies ſuppoſed ſet out by names. TY 14. 
15. Objeftion againſi a changeling, being ſomething 


between a man and a beaſt, a wer ed. $ 16. Mon 


fers. \ 17. Hords and ſpices. I 18, Recapita- 


dation, 


$ 1... J Doubt not but my reader by this time may 


be apt to think, tha i have been all this. 
while only building a cate in the air; and be ready 


to ſay to me, to what purpoſe all this ſtir ? Know- 
ledge, ſay you, is only the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of our own ideas: but who- 
knows what thoſe ideas may be? s there any thing 
io extravagant, as the imaginations of mens brains? 


W. here is the head that has no chimeras in it? Or 


if there be a fober and a wiſe man. what. diffcrence-. 
will there be, by your: rules, between his 5 
ledge, and that of the moſt extravagant fancy in the 


world? They both have their ideas, and perceixe 
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their agreement and diſagreement one with another, 
If there be any difference between them, the ad- 
vantage will be on the warm-headed man's ſide, as 


having the more ideas, and the more lively. And 


To, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. 


If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 


ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſon - 
ings of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is 


no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 


agreement of his own imaginations, and talk con- 


for mably, it is all truth, all certainty, Such caſtles 


in the air will be as ſrong- -holds of truth, as the 


demonſtrations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a 


centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 


much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 


Put of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of mens 


| own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the 


reality of things? jt matters not what mens fancies 


arc, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 


prized : it is this alone gives a value to our reaſon- 
ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 


| another! 8, that it is of things as tber ren are, 
and not of dreams and fancies, 


$ 2. To which 1 anſwer, that if our knowledge 


of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no far- 
ther, where there is ſomething farther intended, 
our ot ſerious thoughts will be of little more ule, 


than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the truths 


built thereon of no more weight, than the dil- 
_ courſes of a man who fees things clearly in a 


dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. But 


I hope, before 1 have done, to make it evident, 


that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of 
our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare ima- 


gination: and believe it will appear, that all the 


_c<rtainty of general truths a man has, lies in no- 


| thing elſe. 


$: KY It is evident, the mind knows not 1 im- 
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it has of them, 
only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas and the reality of things. 
be here the criteron ? How ſhall the mind, when 
it perceives nothing but its own idcas, know at 
they agree wich things themſelves ? 'T his, though. 


without us. 


ſimple idcas, and the exiſtence of things, 15 ſuth- 
. cient for real knowledge, 


mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
Our knowledge therefore is real, 


it ſcems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be 


two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be aflur ed, agree 


with things. 
$4. Firſt, The fir are INT ideas, w hich fince 


the mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no means 


make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of 


things operating on the mind in a natural way, and 


producing therein thoſe perceptions which by the 


wiſdom and will of our Maker they arc ordained 
and adapted to. 


us, really operating upon us; and fo carry with 


them all the conformity which is intended, or 


which our ſtate requires: for they repreſent to us 
things under thoſe appearances which they are fit- 
ted to produce in us; whereby we arc enabled ta 


diſtinguiſh the ſorts "of particular ſubſtances, to 


diſcern the ſtates they are in, and ſo to take them 


for our neceſſitics, and apply them to our ules, 


Thus the idea of Webel or bitterneſs, as it 15 


in the mind, exactly anſwering that power which is 
in any body to produce it there, has all the real 


conformity it can, or ought to have, with things 
And this conformity between our 


$ 5. Secondly, All our complex ideas, 3 theſe ef 


ſubſtances, being archetypes of the mind's own ma- 
king, not intended to be the copies of any ching, 


nor referred to the exiſtence ak any thing, as to 


Of the reality of knowledge. w e 


But what ſhall 


From whence it follows, that 
{imple ideas are not fictions of our fancics, but the | 
natural and regular productions of things without 


i 
A 
i 


their originals, cannot want apy contor mi necuſ- 


ſary 5 
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ſary to real knowledge. For that which is not de- 
figned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, cam never 
be capable of a wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead 
us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, by its 
2 diſlikeneſs to it: and fuch, excepting thofe of fub- 
, ſtances, are all our complex ideas. Which, as 1 
have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of 
| ideas, which the mind, by its free choice, puts to- 
gether, without conſidering any connection they 
75 have | in nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe: 
Wh ſorts the ideas themfelves are confidered as the ar- 
cChetypes, and things no otherwife regarded but as: 
(1 they are conformable'to them. So that we cannot 
x þ but be infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we 
; agattain concerning theſe. ideas is real, and reaches 
5 things themſelves, Becauſe in all our thoughts, 
| f * reaſonings, and diſcourfes of this Kind, we intend 
i tings no farther, than as they are conformable to 
wa our ideas. So that, in thefe, we cannot miſs of a 
certain and undoubted reality. 
141 6806. I doubt not but it will be cafily granted, 
Wk that the knowledge we have of mathematical truths is 
1.4 not only certain, but real &nowledge; and not the 
1.0 bare empty viſion of vain infignificant chimeras of 
the brain: and yet, if we will conſider, we thall 
| And that it is only of our own ideas, Ihe mathe- 
= matician conſiders the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are in idea 
in his own mind. For it is poſlible he never found 
either of them exiſting mathematically, i. e. pre- 
ciſely true in his life, But yet the knowledge he ; 
has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, I 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs | 
true and certain, even of real things exiſting : be- 


cauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor in- 
iy _ tended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than 5 
Fi as things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his 
1 mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its 


three angles are 2 equal to two _ ones? It is true 
1 5 | ale 
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alſo of a triangle, where- ever it really exiſts, 


Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not 2 


anſwerable to that idea of a trlangle in his mind, 


not at all concerned in that propoſition. . 


therefore he is certain all his know ledge concerning 


ſuch ideas, is real knowledge: becauſe intending 


things no farther than they agrce with thoſe his 1- 
deas, he is ſure what he knows concerning thoſe 


figures, when they have barely an ideal exiſtence in. 
his mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they 
have a real exiſtence in matter ; his conſideration 
being barely of thoſe figures, which are the lame, 


where ever or however chey exiſt. 

$ 7. And hence it follows, that moral knowledge 
is as capable of real certainty, as mathematics. For 
certainty being but the perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of our ideas; and demonttration 
nothing but the perception of ſuch agreement, by 
the intervention of other ideas, or mediums, our 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being arche- 
types themſelves, and fo adequate and complete i- 
deas; all the agreement or Sifagreennnt. which we 
(hall find in them, will produce real KNOW CF, as. 


well as in mathematical figures, 


HY 8, For the attaining of know ledge and certain- | 
ty, it is requifite, that: we have determined ideas: 


and to make our knowled. ge real, it is requiſite, 


that the ideas anſwer their archetypes. Nor let it be 


wondered, that I place the certainty of our know- 


ledge in the conſideration of our ideas, with fo lit- 
tle care and regard (as it may ſeem) to the real exi- 
ſtence of t things : tince moſt of thoſe diſcourſes, 
which take up the thoughts, and engage the dif- 
putes of thoſe who pretend to make it their bu». 
Bneſs to inquire after truth and certainty, will, I 
preſume, upon examination, be found to be genes. 
ral propoſitions, and notions in Which exiſtence is 
not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the ma- 
themalicians, about the f. uaring of a circle, conio 


ſections, 
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ſections, or any other part of mathematics, concern 
not the exiſtence of any of thoſe figures; but their 
demonſtrations, which depend on- "chele: ideas, are 
the ſame, w ether there 8 any ſquare or circle ex- 


iſting in the world, or n In the fame manner, 


the truth and certainty. of ya diſcourſes, abſtracts 
from the lives of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe: 
virtues in the world, whereof they treat-: nor are 


Tully's Offices lets true, becauſe there is nobody in 
the world that exactly practiſes his rules, and lives: 


up to that pattern oft a virtuous man; which 1 he has: 
given us, and which extited nowhere, when he writ, 


but in idea. If it be true in ſpeculation; i. e. in 


idea, that murder deſerves death, it will alſo be 
true in reality of any action that exiſts conformable 


to that idea of murder. As for other actions, the 
truth of that propoſition concerns them not. And: 
thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, which have 
no other eſſences, but thoſe ideas which are in the 
minds of men. | 
95 9. But it will here be ald, that if moral know. 

ledge be placed in the contemplation of our on 
moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be of our 
own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of. 
juſtice and temperance ? What confution. of virtues. 
and vices, if every one may make what ideas of 
them he pleaſes ? No confation nor diforder in the 

things themſclycs, nor the reaſonings about them; 
nc more than, in mathematics, there would be a 
diſturbance in the demonſtration, or a change in 


the properties of figures, and their relations one to 
another, if a man thould make a triangle with four 
corners, or & trapczium with four right angles; 


that is, in plain Englith, change the names of the 
figures, and call that by one name, which mathe- 
maticians call ordinarily by another, For let a 
man make to himſelf the idea of a figure with three 
angles, whereof one is a right one, ang call it, if 
he pleaſes, Late un or E Kraperiun, r. any wp 
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elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations about 


that idea, will be the fame, as if be called it a rect- 
angular triangle. I confeſs, the change of the 
name, by the impropricty of ſpeech, will at firſt 
diſturb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands 


For: but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſe— 


quences and demonſtration. are plain and clcar. 
Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge; let a man 
have the idea of taking from others, without their 
conſent, what their honeſt induſtry has poſſeffed 
them of, and call this juſtice it he 1 N He that 
takes the name here without the idea put to it, will 


be miſtaken, by joining another idea of lis own to 


that name: but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take 


it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the fame 
things will agree to it, as if you called it injuſtice. 


Indeed, wrong names in moral diſcourſes, breed 


uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo ealtly 
rectified as in mathematics, where the figure once 
drawn and ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs and of no 


force. For what need of a ſign, when the thing 
Hpnificd is preſent and in view? But in moral 


names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and thortly done, 


becauſe of the many decompolitions that go to the 


making up the complex ideas of thoſe modcs. But 


yet, for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas, 
contrary to the uſual ſigniſication of the words of 
that langu: age, hinders not, but that we may have 
certain and.demonlirative knowledge of their ſeve— 
ral agreements and diſagreements, if we will care- 
fully, as in. mathematics, keep to the fame preciſe 


ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral relations one 
to another, without being led away by their namcs. 


If we but ſeparate the idea under conſideration 


from the ſign that ſtands for it, our knowledge gocs | 
cqually on in the diſcovery of real truth and cer- 


tainty, whatever ſounds we make uſe of. | 
FS 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, 


that where Gob, or any other law-maker, ha h 
defined 
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defined any moral names, there they have made the : 
eflence of that ſpecies to which that name belongs; | 
aad there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them other- | 
wiſe : but in other caſes it is bare impropriety of 5 


8 of the country, But yet even this too diſturbs not 
the cortainty of that knowledge, which is {till to 
be had by a due contemplation and ee of 
thoſe even nick-named ideas. 
tt. Thirdly, There is another fort of complex 
ideas, which being referred to archetypes without 
us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge 
1 about them may come ſhort of being real. Such 
— are our ideas of ſubſtances, which conſiſting of a 
11 collection of ſimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from che 


ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſage 
: 
5 


' works of nature, may yet vary from them by ha- 
| + Ling more or different ideas united in them, than z 
as are to be found united in the things themſelves : 3 
Wo: from whence it comes to paſs, that they may, and 
17 often do fail of being ee conformable to things —_ 
{11138 themſelves. | # 
10 12. I ſay then, that to have ideas of ſubſtances, 3 
Wt - which, by being conformable to things, may afford 
$31 us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, 
{48 to put together ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, 7 
| though they did never before ſo exiſt. VJ. g. the 
ik ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, Sc. were as real and 
1 true ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuck 
fact. But our ideas of ſubſtances being ſuppoſed 
"MF copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt Þ 
lf. fill be taken from ſomething that does or has eck, 
. iſted; they muſt not conſiſt of ideas put together at 
ir i the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real pat- 


tern they were taken from, though we can per- | 
ceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a combination. Phe 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what 
real conſtitution it is of ſubſtances, whereon our 


wh 5 *fimple ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe 
17 . the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with ano- 
ther, 
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forty years together, without any appearance of 


beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& ſpecies ſo ſet out by real eſ- 
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cher, and me excluſion of others ; there are very 
few of them, that we can be fure- are, or are not 


inconſiſtent in nature, any farther than experience 


and ſenſible obſervation reach. Herein therefore 
is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning 


ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt 
be ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co exiſt in 


nature. And our ideas being thus true, though 
not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſubjects 
of real (as far as we have ary) knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be 


found to reach very far : but fo far as it does, it 
will ſtill be real knowledge, Whatever ideas we 
have, the agreement we find they hare with others, 
will fill be Knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, 


it will be general knowledge. But to make it real 
concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt be taken from 
the real exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple ideas 


have been found to co-exiſt in any ſubſtance, theſe 
we may with confidence join together again, and ſo 


make abſtract ideas of fubſtinces. For whatever 


have once had an union in nature, may be united 
again. 


§ 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine 
not our thoughts and abſtract ideas to names, as if 
there were, or could be no other ſorts of things, 
than what known names had already determined, 
and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think of things 
with greater freedom and leſs confuſion, than per- 
haps we do. It would poſſibly be thought a bold 
paradox, if not a very dangerous falſchood, 38% 
ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who have lived 


reaſon, arc ſomething between a man and a beaſt : 
which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a 
falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, man and 


fences, that there can come no other ſpecies between 
Vor. Hl... 1 H + 40m 4 
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them: whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe names, 

and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecific eſſences made 
by nature, wherein all things of the ſame denomi- 

Nations did exactly and equally partake; if we would 
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1 not fancy that there were a certain number of theſe 
1 cſſences, wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt 
14 and formed, we ſhould find that the idea of the 
5 ; ſhape, motion, and life of a man, without reaſon, 5 
1 is as much a diſtinct idea, and m: akes as much a diſ - 
uy tinct ſort of things from man and beaſt, as the idea 
14 of the ſhape of an aſs with reaſon, would be dif- Z 
[17-3 ferent from cither that of man or beaſt, and be a 5 
145 ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtinct from both. 7 
1 S8 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, if © 
Ok changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething: between E” 
5 man ant beaſt; pray what are they ? | anſwer, 4 
ll bf changelings, which is as good a word to fignify _ } 
i ſomething different from the ſignification of man or Þ, 
na beaſ?, as the names man and beaſt arc to have ſigni- 5 
5 fications different one from the other. This, well 5 
1 conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my 
11-478 meaning without any more ado. But | am not fo | 
it! * unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which en- Z 
1 ables them to ſpin conſequences, and to ſee religion 5 
1 threatened,. whenever any one ventures to quit their 5 
it Forms of ſpeaking, as not to forcſee what names - 
5 ſuch a propoſition as this is like to be charged with: 
Un and without doubt it will be aſked, if changelings Þ|: 
i are ſomething between man and beaſt, what will be-. 
li}. f tome of them in the other world? To which I an- x 
{1.8 ſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or inquire, | 
18 'T'o their own maſter they ſtand or fall. It will [3 
make their ſtate neither better nor worle, whether H 
we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in 


the hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful 
father, WO diſpoſes not of his creatures according 
to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtin- 
guiſhes them according to names and ſpecies of our 


contrivance. And we r know ſo hitle of this 
preſent 
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preſent world we are in, may, I think, content our- 
telves without being peremptory in detining the dif- 
ferent ſtates, which creatures {hall come into, where 
they 20 off this ſtage. It may ſuffice vs, that he 


Fath made known to all thoſe who arc capable of 


inſtruction, diſcourſe, and reaſoning, that rey 
ihall come to an account, and receive according t 
what they have done in this body. 


F153. but, Secondly, L anſwer, the force of theſe: 
mens queſtion (vi. Will you de Drive ch angelngs 


of a future fate?) is founded on one of thele two 
ſuppoſitions, which are both falſe, The firit ; 


that all things that have the outward ſhape and ap- 
perance of a man, muſt neceilarily be defigned to- 
an immortal future being after this life; or, ſe— 
condly, that whatever is of human bird, muſt be 
fo. Take away theſe imaginations, and ſuch que- 
ſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous, 4 defire 
then thoſe who think there is no more but an ac- 


cidentel difference between themſelves and change 
lings, the eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to 


conſider, whether they can imugine immortality an- 
exed to any outward ſhape of the body? TI he very 


propoſing it, is, | ſuppoſe, enough to make then 
diſown it. No one yet, that ever 1 heard of, how 


much ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that ex- 
cellency to any figure of the grofs ſenſible outward: 
parts, as tO affirm eternal life due to it, or a necel- 
fary conſequence of it; or that any mais of matter 


thonld, after its diffolution here, be again reſtored. 


hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of ſenſe, perception, 


and knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded into 


this or that ſigure, and had ſuch a particular frame 
of its viſible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing 
immortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out 
of doors all conſideration of foul or fpirit, upon 
whole account alone ſome corporeal beings have 
hitherto been concluded immortal, and others nor. 

{his is to att: ribute more to the outſide, than 1 
* © 
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of things; to place the excellency of a man, more 
zn the external ſhape of his body, than internal per- 
fections of his ſoul ; which is but little better than 


60 annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of im- 


mortality and life everlaſting, which he has above 
other material beings, to annex it, I ſay, to the cut of 


his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. For this or that 


outward make of our bodies, no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal duration, than the fathion 
of a man's ſuit gives him bes nadie grounds to i 


magine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
him immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody 
thinks that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, 


but it is the ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul with 
in, which is immortal. 1 wonder who made it the 
ſign of any ſuch thing : for barely ſaying it, will 
not make it ſo. It eld require ſome proofs to 
perſuade one of it. No figure that | know ſpeaks 


any ſuch language, For it may as rationally be con- 


cluded, that the dead body of a man, wherein there 
is to be found no more: appearance or action of life 
than there is in a ſtatue, has yet nevertheleſs a li- 
ving foul in it, becauſe of its ſhape ; as that there 
is a rational ſoul in a changeling, * becauſe he has 


the outſide of a rational creature, when his actions 
carry far leſs marks of reaſon with them, in the 


whole courſe of his like, than what are 0 de found 
in many a beaſt. 


10. But it is the iſſue of tiene darenti, and 


muſt therefore be concluded to have a rational ſoul. 
T1 know not by what logic you muſt fo conclude. I 
am ſure this is a concluſion that men no where al- 
low of. For if they did, they would not make bold, 
as every where they do, to deſtroy ill-formed and 
miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are mon- 
ſters. Let them be ſo; what will your driveling, 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a de- 
fect in the body make a monſter ; a defect in the 


mind, (the far more noble, and, in the common 
Phraſe, 
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phraſe, the far more eſſential part), not? Shall the 
want of a nole, or a neck, make a monſter, and 
put ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; the want of 
reaſon and underitanding, not? This is to bring all 


back again to what was exploded juſt now : this is 
to place all in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of 
a man only by his outlide. To thew that, according 
to the ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, 


people do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and re- 


lolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies of man (as they 


make it); into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable 
joever it be, and how much toever they difown it, 


we need but trace their thoughts and practice a lit- 


tle farther, and then it will plainly appear. The 
well- -ſhaped changeling is a man, has a rational foul, 
though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. 


Make the ears a little longer „and more pointed, and 
the noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you 
begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, Hat- 


ter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: add 
ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of a brute to it, 
ad let the head be perfectly that of ſome other a- 
nimal, then preſcntly it is a monſter; and it is de- 
monſtration with you that it hath no rational ſoul, 


and muſt be deſtroyed, - Where now, | aſk, thall 


be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that 
ihape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? For ſince 
there have been human fetuſes produced, halt beaſt, 
and half man ; and others three parts one, and one 
part the other; and fo it is poſlible they may be iu 
all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
thape, and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture ot 
the likeneſs of a man, or a brute, I would gladly 


know what are thoſe precite lincaments, which, ac- 


cording to this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable 


of a rational foul to be joined to them. What fort 


of outſide is the certain tign that there is, or is not 
ſuch an inhabitant within? For till that be dune, we 


, talk at randoin of man: and ſhall always, a fear, 
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do ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain 


ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed 


ſpecies in nature, we know not what. But after all, 


1 "lies it m. 7 be conſidered, that thoſe who think | 
W 


they have anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that 


a mi. ſhaped fetus is a monſter, run into the ſame 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a ſpe- 
ces between man and beaſt, For what elſe, I pray, 
s their monſter in the caſe, (if the word monſter 
ſignifies any thing at all), but ſomething neither man 


nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either : and 
juſt ſo is the changeling before mentioned. So ne- 


ceſſary is it to quit the common notion of ſpecies 


and eſſences, if we will tr uly look into the nature of 


things, and examine them, by what our faculties 
can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 


groundleſs fancies, chat have been taken up about 
them. 


them, impoſe not upon us. For I am apt to think, 


therein lies one great obſtacle to our clear and dif- 
tinct knowledge, eſpecially in reference to ſubſtan- 


ces; and from thence has roſe a great part of the 
_ difficulties about truch and certainty. Would we 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our contemplations 


and reaſonings from words, we might, in a great 
meaſure, remedy this inconvenience within our o. 


thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our 
diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 
opinion, that ſpecies and their eflences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract ideas, (ſuch as they are), with 
names annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 
$ 18. Where-ever we perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement of any of our ideas, there is certain 
knowledge : and where-ever we are fure thoſe ideas 
agree with the reality of things, there 1s certain real 


| knowledge, Of which agreement of our ideas with 


the 


9 17. I have 5 006 60 this here, becanſe I think 
We cannot be too cautious that words and ſbecies. in 
the ordinary notions which we have been ufed to of 
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the reality of things, having here given the marks, 
1 think l have thewn wherein it is, that certainty, real 


certainty, conſiſts, Which, whatever it was to others, 
was, | confeſs, to me herewfore; one of thoſe de- 


ideratà which J found great want of. 


„„ 
Oo 1 Tavrn 2 4 5 


IS 1. What truth is, & 2. A riet j joining or 1 rparating 
of fizns; i. e. ideas or words, & 3. Which make men- 
tal or verbal propoſitions. & 4. Mental propoſitions are 
very hard to be treated of. & F. Being nothing but the | 
joining or ſeparating ideas without words. $ 6. IYVhen 
mental propoſitions contain real truth and when ver- 
bal. N 7. Objection againſt verbal truth, that thus it 
may all be Arise I 8. Anſwered, Reul truth is 
about ideas agreeing to things. 9 9. Fuljrhogd is the 
joining of names otherwiſe than their ideas agree. 
& 10. General propoſitions ts be treated 4 more at 

large. $ 11. Moral and metaphyſical truth, 


I 1, Hat is TRUTH, was an inquiry many 
ages ſince; and it being that which all 
mankind either do, or pretend to {ſearch after, it 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine 
wherein it conſiſts; and fo acquaint ourſelves with the 
nature of it, as to obſerve how the mind diſtinguiſhes | 
it from falſehood, 


Ka. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper im- 


port of the word, to ſignify nothing but the joining 
or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by 


them, do agree or diſagree one with ano.her. The 
joining or ſeparating of ſigns here meant, is what by 
another name we call prope 7:10n, So that truth pro- 


5 perly belongs only to propoſitions: : Whereof there 


are two forts, 4 dix. mental and verbal; as there are 
two 
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our thoughts than the pure ideas; 
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two ſorts of ſigns. commonly made uſe of, VIZ, ideas 


and words. 
& 3. To form a clear notion of track, It is very 


neceſſary to conſider truth of thought and truth of 


words, diſtinctiy ond from another: but yet it is 
very difficult to treat of them atunder : 


becauſe it 1s 
unavoidable, in treating of mental pr opoſitions, to 


make uſe of words: and then the inſtances given of 


mental propoittions, ceate immediately to be barely 
mental, and become verbal, For a mental propo- 


lition being nothing but a bare conſideration of the 


ideas, as they are in our minds. ſtripped of names, 


they loſe the nature of purely mental propoſitions, | 
as ſoon as they are put into words. 


$ 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat 


of mental and verbal propolitions teparately, is, that 
molt men, if not all, in their thinking and reaſon- 
1119s within themidves. make ule of words inſtead of 
ideas, at leaſt when the Jubject of their meditation 
contains in it complex ideas. Which is a great evi- 
dence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our 
idcas of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe 
of, ſerve for a mark to thew us, what are thoſe 


things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas 


we {hall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any pro- 


poſitons within our own thoughts, about white or 


black, {weet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 


and a do frame in our minds the ideas them- 


ſelves, without reflecting on the names, But when 


we would conſider, or make propotitions about the 


more complex ideas, as of a man, vuriol, fortitude, 


glory, we uſually put the name for the idea: becauſe 
the ideas theſe names ſtand for 
part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we re- 
HeCt on the names themlelves, becauic they are more 


clear, certain, and diitinct, and r-adier occur to 


ule 


Book IV. 


For if we will curiouſly obſerve. 
the way our mind takes in thinking and reaſoning, 


being for the moſt 


and lo we make | 
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uſe of theſs words inſtead of the ideas themſelves, : 


cven when we would med.tate and reaſon within 


ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. In 
ſubſtances, as has been already noted, this is occa- 


ſioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making 
the name ſtand for the real eſſence, of which we 
_ have no idea at all. In mades, it is occaſioned by 


the great number of ſimple ideas, that go to the ma- 
king them up. For many of them being compound- 
ed, the name occurs much caſier than the complex 
idea itſelf, which requires time and attention to be 
recollectzd, and exactly repreſented to the mind, 
eren in thoſe men who have for merly been at the 
pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done 
by thoſe, who though they have ready in their me- 
mory the greateſt part of the common words of their 


language, vet perhaps never troubled themſelves in 


all their lives, to conſider what preciſe ideas the moſt 
of them ſtood for. Some confuſed or obſcure no- 


tions have ſerved their turns; and many who talk 


very much of religion and conſcience, of church 
and faith, of power and right, of obſtructions and 
bumours, melancholy and choler, would, perhaps, 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if 
one ſhould deſire them to think only of the things 
themſclves, and lay by thoſe words, with which they 
{o often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves 
alſo. 

S 5, Put to return to > the conkideration of truth: 
We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two forts of propoſitions, 
that we are capable of making. 

1. Mental, wherein the ideas, in our under ſtand- 
ings, are without the uſe of w ords put together or 


ſepar ated by the mind, per ceiving or judging of their 


3 nt or diſagreement, 

. Verbal prop:/ttions, which are words, the 64 igns 
of our idcas put together or ſeparated in affirmative 
or negative ſentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying, theſe ſigns ma So by ſounds, arc, as it 
were, 


of Q ruth in general. Book IV. 


were, put together or ſeparated one from another. 


So that propolition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating 


ligns; and truth conſiſts in the putting together, 
or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things: 
which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 
F 6. Every one's experience will fatisfy him, that 
the mind, either by percciving or ſuppoling the a- 
greement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, does 
tacitly within itſelf put them into a kind of propo- 


lition affirmative or negative, which 1 have endea- 


voured to expreſs by the terms putting together and 
G Palatg. But this action of the mind, which! is 0 
familiar to every thinking and reaſoning man, is 
caſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes 
in us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained 
by words. When a man has in his mind the idea 


of two lines, viz, the ſide and diagonal of a ſquare, 


whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he may have 
the idea alſo of the diviſion of that line, into a cer- 


tain number ot equal parts; v. g. into five, ten, an 


hundred, a thouſind, or any other number, and 
may have the idea of that inch- line, being diviſible 


or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 


number of them will be equal to the fide-hne. 


Now, whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes 


ſuch a kind of diviſibility to agree or difagree to his 


idea of that line, he, as it were, Joins, or ſeparates 


thoſe two ideas, viz. the idea of that line, and the 


idea of that kind of diviſibility, and ſo makes a 


mental pr opoſition, which is true or falſe, accord- 


ing as ſach a kind of diviſibility, a diviſibility into 


ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or 


no. When ideas are fo put together, or ſeparated 
in the mind, as they, or the things they ſtand for, 
do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, natal: 


truth, But tr uth of words is ſomething more, and 


that is the affirming or denying of words one of an- 


other, as the ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : 


and this again is twofold ; : cither purely verbal and- 


trifling, 
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trifling, (which I ſhall ſpeak of, chap. x.), or pal 
and inſtructive; which is the object of that real 


knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 
C 7. But here again will be apt to occur the ſame 
doubt about truth, that did about knowledge; and 


it will be objected, that if truth be nothing but the 
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joining or ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as 
the ideas they ftand for agree or diſagree jn mens 
minds, the Knowledge of truth is not ſo valuable a 
thing, as it 15 taken to be, nor worth the pains and 
time men employ to the ſear ch of it; ſince, by this 
account, it amounts to no more than the contor- 


mity of words to the chimeras of mens brains. 


Who knows not what odd notions many mens heads 
are filled with, and what ſtrange ideas all mens 


brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we know 
the truth of nothing by this rule, but of the viſion- 
ary world in our own imaginations ; nor have other 


truth, but what as much concerns harpies and cen- 
taurs, 2s men and horſes. For thoſe, and the 
like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their 
agreement and diſagreement there, as well as the 
ideas of real beings, and ſo have as true propoſi- 
tions made about them. And it will be altogether 
as true a propoſition, to ſay all centaurs are animals, 
as that all men are animals; and the certainty of one 


as great as the other, For in both the propoſitions, 


the words are put together according to the agree- 
ment of the ideas in our minds: and the agreement 
of the idea of animal with that of centaur, is as clear 


and viſible to the mind as the agreement of the idea 


of animal with that of man; and ſo theſe two pro- 
poſitions are equally true, equally certain, Eut of 
what uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 
$8, Though what has been ſaid in FE forego- 
ing chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this 
doubt, to diſtinguiſh real truth from chimerical, or, 

ir you pleaſe, barely nominal, they depending both 

n OB 
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on the ſame ub de 80d ; yet it may not be amiſs. 
here again to conſider, that though our words fig- 
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4 nity nothing but our ideas, yet being deſigned by 

1 1 them to ſignify things, the truth they contain, when 

i 0 put into propoſitions, will be only verbal, when 

4 they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that have not an 

f ih agreement with the reality of things. And there-_ 

065 fore truth, as well as knowledge, may well come 

1 under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that being 

Fl _ only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined ac- | 
19 cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the 
155 ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our 


ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of ha- 
| ving an exiſtence in nature, But then it is they 
ki contain real truth, when theſe ſigns are joined, as 
bur ideas agree; and when our ideas are ſuch as we 1 
now are capable of having an exiſtence in nature: 
which in ſubſtances we cannot Know, but by KnOW- 
ing that ſuch have exiſted. | 5 
$9. Truth is the marking down in words, the 
agrecement or diſagreement of ideas as it is. F alſe- | 
Hood is the marking down in words, the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And 
ſo far as theſe ideas thus marked by ſounds, agree 
to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing 
what ideas the words ſtand for, and the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, 
according as it is marked by thoſe words. 
5. 10. But becauſe words are looked on as the 
great conduits of truth and _ knowledge, and that 
in conveying and receiving of truth, and common- 
ly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of words and 
pr opoſitions, 1 ſhall more at large inquire, wherein 
the certainty of real tr uths, contained in propoſitions, 
conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour 
to ſhew in what fort of univerſal propoſitions we 
are capable of being cer tain of cheir real truth or 
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I thall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe 
which moſt employ our thoughts, and exerciſe our 
contemplation. General truths are moſt looked af- 
ter by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our 
knowledge; and by their comprehenſiveneſs, ſatiſ- 
fying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our 
view, and ſhorten our way to knowledge. 

$ 11. Beſides truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe be- 


fore mentioned, there are other forts of truths; as. 


1. Moral truth, which is [peaking of things according 


to the perſuaſion of our own minds, though the 


propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the reality of 


things. 2. Metaphyſical truth, which is nothing but 
the real exiſtence of things, conformable to the 


1deas to which we have annexed their names. This, 


though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of 
things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will ap- 


pear to include a tacit propotirion, whereby the 


mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had 
before ſettled, with a name to it. But theſe con- 


 fderations of truth, either having been before 


taken notice of, or not being ſo . to our preſent 
purpoſe, it may ſuffice 2 here only to hav mention- 


cd them. 


CHAP. vi. 


Of UNIVERSAL ProposITIONS, their truth 
and certeinty. 


J I. Treating if words neceſſary 70 bat e 92. 
Genera! truths hardiy to be underſb end, but in verdad“ 
Pro poſi tn. S 2 Ti Certainty 2 ald, of truth and of 
knnuledoe. & 4. No prepoſition can be known to be 

true, where the effence of each ſpecies mentioned is not 
known, & 5. This more particularly concerns ſub- 
Harces. & 6. The truth of few univerſal propoſitions 


concerning ſubſtances, is to be known, & 7, Breauſe 
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coe ence of ideas in few caſes is to be known. 
& 8.9. Inſtance in geld. 9 10. As far as any ſuch 
co- ex iſtence can be known, ſo far univerjal propoſitions 
may be certain. But this wil! go but a little way, be- 


cauſe, & 11. 12. The qualities which make our com · 


flex ideas of ſubſtances depend mrſily on external, re- 
rote, and unperceived cauſes. & 13. Judgment may 
reach farther, but that is not tnowle age. § 14. 
hat is requiſite fir eur knowleage of ſubſtances, 
6 15. J7hilft our ideas of fub/lances contain not their 


real ca: llitutiens, be can male but few general certain 


propoſitions concerning them. I 16, herein lies the 


oe certain ty of propeſinens. 


81. AHough: the examining. and . of 
ideas by themſelves, their names being 


quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear 


5 and diſtinct knowledge; yet, through the prevailing 


_cuſtom of uſing ſounds for ideas, | think it is very 


ſeldom practited, Every one may obſerve how 


common it is for names to be made uſe of, inſtead. 
of the ideas themſelves, even when men think and 


reaſon within their own breaſts ; cipecially if the 
ideas be very complex, and made up of a great col- 
iection of ſimple ones This makes the conſide- 


ration of words and propoſitions fo neceflary a part 


of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is very hard to 
peak intelligibly of che one, without explaining the 
other, 


-$.2. All the Enel we have being only of 


particular or genera, truths, it 3s evident, that what- 


ever may be done in the former of theſe; the latter, 


which is that which with reaſon is moſt ſought af- 


ter, can never be well made known, and is very 
ſeldom apprchended, but as conceived and expreſſed 
in words. It is not therefore out of our way, in 


the examination of our knowledge, to inquire into 
the truth and certainty of univerſal propofitions. 
8 4: But that we may not be miſled i in this caſe, 


„ 
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by that which is the danger every where, I mean by 
the doubtfulneſs of terms, It is fit to obſerve bat 


cer tainty is twofold: certainty. of iruth, and certain— 
ty of knowledge, Cer tainty of truth is, when words 


Axe ſo put together in propolitions, as exactly 0 


expreſs the agreement or diſagrecment of the ideas 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of know - 
ledge is, to perceive the agreement or difagrcement 
of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, This we 
uſually call knowing, or belng.c certain of the tr ruth, 


of any propolition, 


$ 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the: 


truth of any general propoſition, unleſs we know 


the preciſe bounds and extent of ihe fpecics its terms 
ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the etlence. 
of each ſpecics, which is that which conſtitutes and 
This, in all fimple ideas and modes, is. 
not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and nominal 
eflence being the ſame; or, which is all one, the 


abſtract idea, which the general term ſtands for, 


being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can. 
be ſuppoſed, of the ſpecies, there can be no doubt, 
how far the ſpecies extends, or what things are 
comprehended under each term ; which, it is evi- 
dent, are all that have any exact conformity with 
the idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in ſub- 


ſtances, wherein a real eſſence diſtinct from the no- 


minal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 
bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word is 
very Uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real eſ- 
ſence, we cannot know what is, or what is not of that 
ſpecies, and conſequently what may, or may not 
with certainty be aflirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking. 
of a man or geld, or any other ſpecies of natural 
ſubſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real 
eſſence, which nature regularly imparts to every 
individual of that kind, whereby it is made to be 
of that ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of 
any armen or negation made of! it. For man, 
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or gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed fot ſpecies of 
things, conſtituted by real eſſences, different from 
the complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſtand 
for we know not what; and the extent of theſe 


ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are ſo unknown and 


undetermined, that it is PRIDE; with any certain- 
ty, to affirm, that all men are rational, or that all 
gold is yellow. Fur where the nominal eſſence is 
kept to, as the boundary of each ſpecies, and men 


extend the application of any general term no far- 


ther than to the particular things, in which the 


complex idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they | 
are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each 
f pecies, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whe- 


ther any propoſitions be true, or no. I have choſe 
to explain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this 
ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe of the terms of 
Hences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſurdity 


and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of 
any other fort of realities, than barely abſtract ideas 


with names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the ſpecics 
of things are any thing, but the ſorting of them un- 


der general names, according as they agree to ſe- 
veral abſtract ideas, of which we make thoſe names 


the ſigns, is to confound truth, and introduce un- 
_ certainty into all general propoſitions, that can be 
made about them. Though therefore theſe things 
might, to pcople not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtic learn- 
ing, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer 


way; yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies, 
having got root in moſt people's minds, who have 


1 eceived any tincture from the learning which has 
prevailed in this part of the world, are to be diſ- 
covered and removed, to make way for that uſe of 
words which ſhould convey certainty with it. 

$ 5. The names of ſubſtances then, whenever 


made to ſtand for ſpecies, which are ſuppoſed to be 


conſtituted by real effences which we know not, are 


not capable to convey certainty to the underſtand- 


ing : 
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ing: of the truth of general propoſitions made up 
of ſuch terms we cannot be ſure. The reaſor- 
whereof is plain. For how can we” be ſure that 


this or that quality is in gold, when we know not. 


what is or is not gold? Since in this way of ſpeak- 
ing nothing is gold, but what partakes of an ei- 
ſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where 
it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, that any 


parcel of matter in the world is or is not in this 


ſenſe gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it 
has or has not that which makes any thing to ba 
called gold, i. e. that real eſſence of gold whereof 
we have no idea at all; I His being as impoffible 
for us to know, as it is for a blind man to telf in 
what flower the colour of a panſie is, or is not to 
be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a 


panſie at all. Or if we could, which is impoſlible, 


certainly know where a real eſſence, which we know 
not, is; d. g. in what parcels of matter. the real ef- 
{ſence of gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this 


or that quality could with truth be affirmed of 
gold; ſince it is impoſlible for us to know, that this 


or that quality or idea has a neceſſary connection 
with a real eſſence, of which we have no idea at all, 


whatever ſpecies chat ſuppoſed real eſlence may be 


imagined to conſtitute. 

6 6. On the other ſide, the names of ſubſtances, 
when made uſe of as they ſhould. be. for the ideas 
men have in their minds, though they carry a clear 
and determinate ſignification with them, will not 
yet ſerve us to make any univerſal propoſitions, of 


whole truth we can be certain. Not becauic iu 


this uſe of them we are uncertain what things arc 
ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex "a 


they ſtand for, are ſuch combinations of fimple 
ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable 


connection or repugnaney, but with a very few o- 

ther ideas. 

87. The complex ideas, hat our names of the 
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ſpecies of ſubſtances properly ſtand for, are collec- 
tions of ſuch qualities as have been obſerved to co- 
exiſt in an unknown ſub/tratum, which we call ſub- 
lance ; but what other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt 
with ſuch combinations, we cannot certainly know; 
unleſs we can diſcover their natural depende nce; 
which, in their primary qualities, we can go but a 
very little way in; and in all their fecondary quali- 
ties, we can diſcover no hog en at all, for the 
reaſons mentioned *, dix. 1. Becauſe we know not 
the real conftitutions of üb nun on which each 
ſecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we 
know that, it would ſerve us only for experimemal 
(not univerfal) knowledge ; and reach with certainy 
no farther than that bare inſtance : becauſe our un- 

derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable connection 
between any ſecondary quality, and any modification 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And there- 
fore there are very few general propofitions to be 
made concerning 2 which can carry with 
thera undoubted certainty 

(8. All goid is fixed, is a i propoſition u truth 
we cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever it 
be believed. For if, according to the uſeleſs ima- 
gination of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes the term 
gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of things ſet out by nature, 
by a real eflence belonging to it, it is evident he 
knows not what particular ſubſtances are of that 
ſpecies; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any 
thing oniverſally of gold, But if he makes gold 
ſtand for a ſpecies, determined by its nominal ef- 
ſence, let the nominal eſſence, for example, be the 
complex idea of a bh, of a certain yell colour, 
malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; 


in this proper uſe of the word gold, there is no 


difficulty to know what is, or is not gold. But yet 
no other quality can, with eee be univer ſally 
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affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a dif- 
coverable connection or inconſiſtency with that 


nominal eflence. Fixedn: , for example, having 


no neceſſary connection, that we can diſcover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other ſimple idea 
of our complex one, or with the whole ccombina- 
tion together; it is impoſſible that we ſhould cer- 
tainly know the truth of this propotitign, that all 
gold 1s fixed, 

8 9. As there is no diſcoverable connection be- 
tween fixedneſs, and the colour, weight, and other 
ſimple ideas of that nominal eſſence of gold; ſo, if we 


make our complex idea of gold, a body, yellow, fuſible, 
duttile, weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be in the ſame un- 


certainty concerning ſolubility in aqua reg:a,z and for 


the ſame reaſon : fince we can never, from conſide- | 
ration of the ideas themſelves, with cert ainty, affirm 


or deny, of a body, whoſe complex idea is made u 
of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, 
chat it is ſoluble in agua regia : and ſo on of the reſt 
of its qualities. I would gladly meet with one gene- 
ral affirmation, concerning any quality of gold, that 
any one can certainly know is true, Jt will, no. 
doubt, be preſently objected, is not this an univerſal 
certain propoſition, Al! goid is malleable? To which I 
anſwer, it is a very certain propoſition, if malleable- 
nen be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
ſands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of 


gold, but that that found ſtands for an idea in which 
malleablencſs is contained: and ſuch a ſort of truth 


and certainty as this, it is to ſay a centaur is four- 


footed. But if malleableneſs makes not a part of the 
ſpecific eſſence the name gold ſtands for, it is plain 
All gold is mallinble, is not a certain propoſition. Be- 
cauſe, let the complex idea of gold be made up of 


which ſoever of its other qualities you pleaſe, malle - 


ableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex 


idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained in 
it. T he connection that malleableneſs has, if it has 


any, 
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any, with thoſe other qualities, being only by the 
intervention of the real conſtitution of its inſenſible 


parts, which. ſince we know not, it is impoſſible we 
thould perceive that connection, unleſs we could. 


diſcover that which ues them together, 


10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting. 


7 qualities we unite into one complex idea, under one 


name, the more preciſe and determinate we make 


the ſigniſication of that word; but yet never 


make it thereby more capable of univer ſal certainty, 


in reſpect of other qualities, not contained in our 


complex idea; fince we perceive not their connection. 
or dependence one on another; being ignorant both 
of that real conſtitution in which they are all found- 

ed; and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief, 


part of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, is 


not, as in other things, barely of the relation of 
two ideas that may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the. 


neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſ- 


tinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their repugnan- 
cy lo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, 
and diſcover what it was, wherein. that colour con- 


| ſiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, what 


texture of parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fix- | 
ed, and fit to be diſſolved in this fort of liquor, and 
not in another; if, i f, we had ſuch an idea as 
this of bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſen- 
_ ible qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are. 
produced; we might frame ſuch. abſtract ideas of 
them, as would furniſh. us. with matter of more ge- 
neral knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal. 


Ppropoſitions, that ſhould carry general truth aud 


certainty with them. But whilſt our complex ideas” 


of the ſorts of ſubſtances, are ſo remote from that 


internal real. conſtitution, on which their ſenſible 
qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but 
an imperfect. collection of thoſe apparent qualities : 


our ſenſes can diſcover, there can be but very few 
general Propokitions concerning ſubſtances, of whole 
5 real 
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real truth we can be certainly aſſured ; ſince there 
are but few ſimple ideas, of whoſe connection and 
neceſſary co-exiſtence we can have certain and un- 
doubted knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſe- 
condary qualities of ſubſtances, and the powers re- 
lating to them, there cannot any two be named, 
whoſe neceſſary co exiſtence, or repugnance to co 
exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the fame ſenſe, which ncveſſarily exclude one ano 
ther, as 1 have elſewhere thewed, No one, | think, 
by the colour that 1s in any body, can certainly 
know what ſmell, taſte, ſound, or tangible quali- 
ties it has, nor what alterations.t is capable to make | 
or receive, on, or from other bodies. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the ſound or taſte, &c. Our ſpeci- 
tic names of ſubſtances ſtanding for any collections 
of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can, 
with them, make very few general propofitions of 
undoubted real certainty. But yet ſo far as any com- 
plex idea, of any ſort of ſubſtances, contains in it 
any fimple idea, whoſe neceflary co-exiſtence with 
any other may be diſcovered, fo far univerfal pro- 
poſitions may with certainty be made concerning it: 
Di. g. could any one diſcover a neccflary connection 
between malleableneſs, and the colour or weight of 
gold, or any other part of the complex idea, ſigni- 
tied by that name, he might make a certain univer- 
fal propoſition concerning gold in this re ſpect; and 
the real truth of this propoſition, I hat all gold 5s mal- 
leable, would be as certain as of this, The three angles 
of all right-iined triangles, are equal to two right ones. 
S811. Had we juch ideas of ſubſtances, as to 
know what real conſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible 
qualities we find in them, and how thoſe qualities 
flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpeeific ideas, 
of their real eſſences in our own minds, more cer- 
tainly find out their properties, and diſcover what 
qualities they had, or had not, than we can now by 
our ſenſes : and to know the properties of gold, » 2 
| would. 
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would be no more neceſſary that gold ſhould exiſt, 
and that we thould make experiments upon it, than 
it is neceflary for knowing the properties of a trian- 
cle, that a triangle ſhou'd exiſt in any matter; 
the idea in our minds would ferve for the one as 


well as the other. But we are fo far from being 


admitted into the ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce 
fo much as ever approach the firſt entrance towards 
them, For we are wont to conſider the ſubſtances 


we meet wich, each of them as an entire thing by 


itſelf, having all its qualities in itſelf, and independ- 
ent of other things; overlooking, for the moſt part, 


the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are en- 
compailed with; and upon whoſe motions and ope- 
rations depend che greateſt part of thoſe qualitics 

which are taken notice of in them, and are made by 


us the inherent marks of diſtinction, whereby we 
know and denominate them, Put a piece of gold 
any where by itfelf, ſeparate from the reach and in- 


fluence of all other bodies, it will immediately loſe 
all its colour and weight, and perhaps malleableneſs 
too: which, for ought I know, would be changed. 


into a perfect friability, Water, in which to us 


Huidity is an elfential quality, left to itfelf, would 
_ ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe fo. 
much of their preſent ſtate to other bodies without 
them, that they would not be what they appear to 


us, were thoſe bodies that environ them removed, 
it is yet more ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, 
grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a 


_ conſtant ſucceffion. And if we look a little nearer. 


into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall find, that their de- 


pendence, as to life, motion, and the moſt conſider- 


able qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly 


on extrinſical cauſes and qualities of other bodies, 
that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt 
a moment without them: though yet thoſe bodies 


on which they depend, are little taken notice of, and 
make no part of the complex ideas we frame of thoſe 
animals 1 
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animals, Take the air but a minute from the greateſt 


part of living creatures, and they preſently loſe ſenſe, 
life, and motion, I his the neceſſi ity of breathing 
has forced into our knowledge. hut how m many 


other extrinſical, and poffibly very remote bodies, 
do the ſprings of thoſe admirable machines depend 
on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as 


thought on; and how many are th-re, which the 


 ſeverett inquiry can never diſcover ? The inhabi- 


tants of this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed 


ſo many millions of miles from the ſun, yet depend 


ſo much on the duly-tempered motion of particles 
coming from, or agitated by it, that were this 
carth removed but a ſmall part of that diſtance 


out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a little far- 


ther or ne2rer that ſource of heat, it is more than 
probable, that the greateſt part of the animals in it 


would imme diately periſh : ſince we find them ſo 


_ often deſtroyed by an exceſs or defect of the ſun's 
warmih, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts 


of this our little globe, expoſes them to. The qua- 


litics obſerved in a loadſtone muſt needs have their 
ſource far beyond the confines of that body; and 


the ravage nm: ads often on ſeveral ſorts of animals, 


by ir: vitible cauſes, the certain death, as we are told, 
of ſome of them, by barely paſting the line, or, as 
ir is certain of others, by being removed into a 

'.hvouring country, evidently ſhew, that the 
conc urrence and operation of ſeveral bodies, with 


which they are ſeldom thought to have any thing 
to do, is ably] utely neceſſary to make them be what | 
they appear to 1s, and to preſerve thoſe qualities, 


by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are 


then quite out of the way, when we think that 


things contain within themſelves the qualities that 


appear to us in them: and we in vain ſearch for. 
that conſtitution within the body of a fly, or an e- 


lephant, upon which depend thoſe qualities and 
powers we obſerve in them. Fo or which, perhaps, 
| „ to 
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to under ſtand them aright, we ought to-look, not 
only beyond this our earth and atmoſphere, but e- 


ven beyond the ſun or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have 


yet diſcovered. For how much the being and ope- 


ration of particular ſubſtances in this our globe, 


depend on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is im- 


8 for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 


ſome of the motions and groſſer operations of 
things here about us; but whence the ſtreams come 


that keep all theſe curious machines in motion and 


repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our 
notice and apprehenſion ; and the great parts and 
wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this ſtupendous ſtruc- 


ture of the univerſe, may, for ought we know, 


have ſuch a connection and dependence in their in- 
fluences and operations one upon another, that, 
perhaps, things in this our manſion would put on 
quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, 


it ſome one of the ſtars or great bodies incompre- 
henſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 


as it does. This is certain, things however abſolute 


and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but retainers 

to other parts of nature, for that which they are 
molt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable qua- 
Iities, actions, and powers, are owing to ſomething 
without them; and there is not ſo complete and 


perfect a part, that we know of nature, which does 
not owe the being i it has, and the excellencies of it, 
to its neighbours; and we muit not confine our 
thoughts within the ſurface of any body, but look 
a : gr cat deal farther, to eee perfectly thoſe 
ualities that are in it. 

9 12. If thiz be 1o, it is not to be wondered, that 


we have very imperſect ideas of ſubſtances; and 
that the real eſſences on which depend their proper- 

ties and operations, are unknown to us. We can» 

not diſcover ſo much as that ſize, figure, and tex- 
ture of their minute and active parts, which is 


really! in them ; 3 much lets the different motions and 
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impulſes made in and upon them by bodies from 
without, upon which depends, and by which is 
formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of 
thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex ideas of them are made up. This con- 
ſideration alone is enough to put an end to all our 
hopes of ever having the ideas of their real eſſences; 
which whilſt we want, the nominal eſſences, we 
make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh 
us but very ſparingly with any general knowledge, 
or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty. 
§ 13, We are not therefore to wonder, if cer- 
tainty be to be found in very few general propoſi- 
tions made concerning ſubſtances : our knowledge 
of their qualities and properties go very ſeldom 
farther than our ſenſes reach and inform us. Poſ- 
ſibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by ſtrength 
of judgment, penctrate farther, and on probabi- 
lities taken from wary obſervation, and hints well 
laid together, often gueſs right at what experience 
has not yet diſcovered to them. But this is but 
gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to opinion, and has 
not that certainty which is requiſite to knowledge, 
For all general knowledge lies only in our own 
thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation 
of our own abſtract ideas. W here-ever we perceive 
any agreement or diſagreement amongſt them, there 
we have general knowledge; and by putting the 
names of thoſe ideas together accordingly in pro- 
poſitions, can with certainty pronounce general 
truths. But becauſe the abſtract ideas of ſubſtan- 
ces, for which their ſpecific names ſtand, whenever 
they have any diſtinct and determinate ſignification, 
have a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency with 
but a very few other ideas, the certainty of univer- 
ſal propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, is very nar- 
row and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal 
inquiry concerning them; and there is ſcarce any 
of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea it is applied 
Vol. III. e — 10 
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to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 


with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this 


or that other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly 
co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that idea, where-e- 
ver it is to be found. | 


6 14, Before we can have any tolerable know- 


ledge of this kind, we muſt firſt know what changes 
the primary qualities of one body do regularly pro- 
duce in the primary qualities of another, and how. 
| Secondly, we muſt know what primary qualities of 
any body produce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. 


This is, in truth, no leſs than to know all the effects 


of matter, under its divers modifications of bulk, 


figure, coheſion of parts, motion, and reft. Which, 
1 think, every body will allow, is utterly impoſhble 


to be known by us, without revelation. Nor if it 
were revealed to us, what ſort of figure, bulk, or 
motion of corpuſcles, would produce in us the ſen- 
ſation of a yellow colour, and what ſort of figure, 
bulk, and texture of parts in the ſuperficies of any 
body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſcles their due mo- 
tion to produce that colour; would that be enough 
to make univerſal propoſitions with certainty, con- 
cerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had fa- 


culties acute enough to perceive the preciſe bulk, 


figure, texture, and motion of bodies in thoſe mi- 


nute parts, by which they operate on our ſenſes, 


that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract ideas 
.of them, I have mentioned here only corporeal 
ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſeem to lie more level 
to dur underſtandings: for as to the operations of 
| ſpirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, 
ve at firſt fight find ourſelves at a loſs; though 
perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a lit- 
_ tle nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their 
operations, and examined how far our notions, e- 


ven in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſen- 


- .fible matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, 


nt tO 
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that even, in theſe too, our diſcoveries.amou 
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very little beyond perfect ignorance and incapacity, 
§ 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, for which their general names ſtand, 
not compr chending their real conſtitutions, can af 
ford us but very little univerſal certainty. Becauſe 


our ideas of them are not made up of that, on 
which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 


would inform ourſelves about, do depend, or with. 
which they have any certain connection. V g. let 
the idea to which we give the name may, be, as it 
commonly is, a body of the ordinary ſhape, with 
ſenſe, voluntary motion, and reaſon joincd to i. 
This being the abſtract idea, and conſequently the 


eſſence of our ſpecies man, we can make but very 
few general certain propoſitions concerning maus 
ſtanding for ſuch an idea. Pecaufe not knowing 


the real conſtitution on which ſenſation, power of 
motion, and reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, 
depend, and whereby they are united together in 


the ſame ſubject, there are very few other qualities, 
with which we can perceive them to have a neceſ- 


ſary connection; and therefore we cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm, that all men feep by intervals; that ng 


i 
* 


man can be nourijhed by gwood or jtones ; that ai men 


will be poiſoned by hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have 


no connection nor repugnancy with this our nomi- 


nal eſſence of man, with this abſtract idea that name 
ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 


to trial in particular ſubjects, which can reach but 


a little way, We muſt content ourſelves with pro- 
Y. P 


bability 1 in the reſt; but can have no general cer- 
tainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea of man contains not 


that real conſtitution, which.1s the root wherein all - 


his inſeparable qualities are united, and from whence 


they flow. Whilſt our idea the word man ſtands 


for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome ſenſible 


qualities and powers in him, there is no diſcernible - 


connection or repugnance between our ſpecitic idea, 


and the operation of either the parts of hemlock c "Bi 
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ones; upon his conſtitution. There are animals 
that ſafely eat hemlock, and others that are nou- 
riſhed by wood and ſtones : : but as ling as we want 
ideas of thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of 
animals, whereon theſe, and the like qualities and 
powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty 
in univerſal propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe 

few ideas only, which have a diſcernible connection 

with our nominal eſſence, or any part of it, can 
afford us ſuch propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, 

and of ſo little moment, that we may juſtly look on 
our certain general knowledge of ſubſtances, as al- 
moſt none at all, 

516. Toconclude: General >ropoſitions; of whas 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of certainty, 
when the terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch: ideas, 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſ- 
ed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. And we are 
then certain of their truth or falſchood, when we 

perceive the ideas the terms ſtand for, to agree, or 
not agree, according as they are affirmed or denied 
one of another, Whence we may take notice, that 

general certainty is never to be found but in our i- 
deas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in ex- 
periment or obſervations without us, our knowledge 
goes not beyond particulars, It is the contempla- 
tion of our own abſtract ideas, that alone 1 Is able o 
afford 1 us s gencral . 
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8 . They are 2 evident. & 2. IWherein that felf- evi 
dience conſiſts, 7, 3. Self-evidence not peculiar to re- 
ceived axioms, g 4. Firfl, As to identity and diver- 
ſity, all propoſitions are equally ſelf-evident, $ 5, Se- 
cond, lv, In co-ex 88 We have 2 ſelf-evident pro- 
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poſitions, & 6. Thirdly, In other relations we may © 


have. S 7. Fourthly, Concerning real exiſtence, ꝛbe 


have none. 8 8. Theſe axioms do not much influence 


cur other knowledge, F 9. Becauſe they are not the © 


truths we firft reg $ 10. Becauſe on them the other 
parts of our knowledge do not depend, F 11. That © 
uſe theſe general maxims have. N 12. Maxims, if 


care be not taken in the uſe of words, may prove con- 


tradictions. F 13. Inflance in vacuum. F 14. They 


prove not the exiſtence of things without us. $ 15. 
Their application dangerous abut complex ideas. § 18. ; 


to 18. [nflance in man. 19. Little uſe of theſe © 


maxim in proofs where we have clear and diſtinèt ideas. 


Lis 20. Their uſe dangerous where our ideas are confuſed.” 


$ 1. Here are a fort of e which, 
under the name of MAXIM S and Axl OMs, 

have paſſed for principles of ſcience; and becauſe 
they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, 
although nobody that. I know, ever went about to 
ſhew the reaſon and. foundation of their clearneſs 


or cogency, it may however be worth while to in- 


quire into the rcaſon of their evidence, and ſee. 
whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo exa- 
mine how far. they influence and govern our other 
bey ledge, 

§ 2. Kuotolædge, as "Ha been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas: now. where that agreement or diſagreement | 
is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the in- 
tervention or help of any other, #here our know- 
ledge is ſelf- evident. This will appear to be ſo to 
any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe propo- 
ſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents to at 
firſt fight ; for in all of them he will find, that the 
reaſon of his aſſent, is from that agreement or dif- 
agreement, which the mind, by an immediate com- 


paring them, finds in thoſe 1 anſwering the af- 


Armation or negation in the propoſition, 


3 93. 
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„ This being ſo, in the next place, let us con- 
* whether this ſeif. evidence be peculiar only to 


thoſe propoſitions which commonly paſs under the 


name of maxims, and have the dignity of axioms 


allowed them. And here it is plain, that ſeveral 
other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake 
equally with them in this ſelf- evidence. T his we 
| ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, which | have above 
mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence and 


real exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not 


only thoſe few propoſitions, which have had the 
credit of maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, 


even almoſt an infinite number of other propyi- 
tions, are ſuch. | 


§ 4. For, firſt, the invite perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of identity, being found- 


ed in the mind's having diſtinct ideas, this affords : 
us as many ſelf-evident propoſitions, as we have diſ- 
tinct ideas. Every one that has any knowledge at 


all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſ- 


tinct ideas : and it is the firſt act of the mind, 
(without which it can never be capable of any 


knowledge), to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, 


and diſtinguith it from others. Every one finds in 


himſelf, that he knows the ideas he has; that he 


knows alſo, when any one is in his underftandiog, 


and what it is; and that when more than one are 


there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly 
one from another, Which always being ſo, (it be - 


ing impoſlible but that he ſhould perceive what he 


perceives), he can never be in doubt when any idea 
is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it 


is; and that two diſtinct ideas, when they are in 
His mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame 


idea. So that all ſuch affirmations and negations, 


are made without any poſſibility of doubt, uncer- 


tainty, or heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſent- 
ed to, as ſoon as underſtood; ; that is, as foon as we 


har © 
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have in our minds determined ideas, which the 
terms in the propoſition ſtand for. And therefore 
where-ever the mind with attention conſiders any 
propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas, ſigni- 
fied by the terms, and affirmed or denied one ef 
the other, to be the fame or different, it is preſently, 
and infallibly certain of the truth of ſuch a propo- 
ſition, and this equally, whether theſe propoſitions 
be in terms ſtanding for more general ideas, or ſuch 
as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general idea of being 
be affirmed of itſelf, as in this propofition, Whatſo- 
ever is, is; or a more particular idea be affirmed of 
itſelf, as, A man is a man, or, Il hat ſoever is white is 
_ white or whether the idea of being in general be 
denied of not being, which is the only, if I may ſo 
call it, idea different from it, as in this other pro- 
poſition, It is impoſſiblè for the ſame thing ta be, and 
not to be; or any idea of any particular being be de- 
nied of another different from it, as, 4 man is not a 
horſe; Red is not blue. The difference of the ideas, 
as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, makes the 
truth of the propoſition preſently viſible, and that 
with an equal certainty and eaſineſs in the lefs, as 
well as the more general propoſitions, and all for 
the ſame reaſon, viz, becauſe the mind perceives iu 
any ideas that it has, the ſame idea to be the ſame 
with itſelf; and two different ideas to be different, 
and not the fame, And this it is equally certain of, 
whether theſe ideas be more or leſs general, ab- 
ſtract, and comprehenſive, It is not therefore alone 
to theſe two general ꝓropoſitions, /Yhatſcever is, is; 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing 16 be, and not 
t4 be; that this ſelf-evidence belongs by any peculiar 
right. The perception of being, or not- being, be- 
longs no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the 
terms whatſoever and thing, than it does to any other 
ideas. Theſe two general maxims amounting to no 
more, in ſhort, but this, that 2% fame is the ſame, 
and ſame is not different, are truths known in more 
| Particular 
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particular inſtances, as well as in theſe general 


maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, 


before theſe general maxims are ever thought 


on, and draw all their force from the diſcern— 
ment of the mind employed about particular i- 


deas. There is nothing more viſible, than that 
the mind, without the help of any proof or re- 
flection on either of theſe general propoſitions; 


perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that 
the idea of white is the idea of white, and not the 


idea of Ine; and that the idea of white, when it is 


in the mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the 


conſideration of theſe axioms can add nothing to 

he evidence or certainty of its knowledge. Juſt ſo 
It is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all 
the ideas a man has in his mind: he knows each to 


be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his 


minds, and not away, when it is there, with a cer- 


tainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the 


truth of no general propofition can be known with 
a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So 
that, in reſpect of identity, our intuitive knowledge 
reaches as far as our ideas. And we are capable of 


making as many ſelf evident propoſitions as we have 


names for diſtinct ideas, And J appeal to every 
one's own mind, whether this propoſition, A circle 
is a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a propoſition, as 
that conſiſting of more general terms, /Fhatſoever 


is, ige and again, whether this propoſition, Blue is 
not red, be not a propoſition that the mind can no 
more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the words, 


than it does of that axiom, /t 7s impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, ard not to le; and to of all the like, 


585. Secondly, As to co-exiſlence, or ſuch neceſſary 
connection between two ideas, that in the ſubject 


where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt 
neceſſarily be alſo; of ſuch agreement or diſagree- 


ment as this, the mind has an immediate perception 


but in very few of them; and therefore in this ſort 
aan jg 
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we have but very little intuitive knowledge. Nor 
are there to be found very many propoſitions that 
are ſelf-evident, though ſome there are; v. g. the 


| idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its 


ſuperſicies, being annexed to our idea of body, I 


think it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, That tiuo bodies 
cannot be in the ſame place. 
96. Thirdly, As to the relations of modes, mathe- 


maticians have framed many axioms concerning that 
one relation of equality. As equals taken from equals, 


the remainder will be eguals; which, with the reſt of 


that kind, however they are received for maxims, 


by the authematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
_ truths; yet I think, that any one who conſiders 


them, will not find that they have a clearer ſelf-evi- 


dence than theſe, 'I hat one and one are equal to two z 
That if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, 
and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the re 
 maining numbers will be equal, "Theſe, and a thou- 

ſand other ſuch propoſitions, may be found in num 


bers, which, at the very firſt hearing, force the aſ- 


ſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater 


clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. _ 
S 7. Fourthly, As to real exiſtence, ſince that has 


no connection with any other of our ideas, but that 
of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in that, 


concerning the real exiſtence of all other beings, 
not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evi- 


dent knowledge; and therefore concerning thoſe 
there are no maxims, 


$8. In the next place, let us conſider, what infu- 
ence theſe received maxims have upon the other 
parts of our knowledge. Ihe rules eſtabliſhed in 


the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex præcognits et 
præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other 
knowledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppole them 


to be precognita ; ; whereby, | think; are meant theſe 
two things : firſt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths 


that are fiſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, 


f | "that 
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that upon them the other parts of our Knowledge 
oo Fn a „ 
89. HFirſt, That they are not the zraths firſt knows 


to the mind, is evident to experience, as we have 


ſhewn in another place *, Who perceives not, 


that a child certainly knows that a ſtranger 1s not 


its mother ; that its ſucking bottle is not the rod, 
long before he knows that it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be? And how many truths are 
there about numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, 


that the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully 
convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe ge- 
neral maxims, to which mathematicians, in their 
arguings, do ſometimes refer them? W hereof the 


reaſon is very plain : for that which makes the mind 
aſſent to ſuch propoſitions, being nothing elſe but 


the perception it has of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of its ideas, according as it finds them affirmed 
or denied one of another, in words it underſtands, 
and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diſtinct ideas being known not to be the 
ſame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf- evi- 


dent truths muſt be firſt known, which confiſt of 


ideas that are firſt in the mind; and the ideas firſt 
in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular 


things, from whence, by flow degrees, the under- 
ſtanding procceds to ſome few general ones; which 


= being taken from the ordinary and familiar objects 


of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with general 


names to them. Thus particular ideas are firſt re- 
ceived and diſtingutſhed, and ſo knowledge got a- 


bout:them ;. and next to them, the leſs. general or 
ſpecific, which are next to particular: for abſtraft 
ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, or the 


yet unexerciſed mind, as particular ones. If they 
ſeem ſo to grown men, it is only becauſe by con- 
_ Kant and familiar uſe they are made fo : for when 


* Bcok I. chap. ii. 


we 
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we nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that 
general ideas are fictions and contrivances of the 
mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not 
ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. 
For example, does it not require ſome pains and 
{kill to form the general idea of a friangle, (which 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, 
and difficult), for it muſt be neither oblique, nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſca- 
lenon; but all and none of theſe at once. In ef- 
fect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt ; 
an idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and 
inconſiſtent ideas are put together. It is true, the 
mind, in this imperfect ſtate, has need of ſuch i- 
deas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, for 
the conveniency of communication and enlargement 
of knowledge; to both which it is naturally very 
much inclined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpeck 
ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; at leaſt 1 
this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and = 
general ideas are not thoſe that the mind is firſt and 
moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt 
knowledge is converſant about. © «| 
S 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plain- 4 
ly follows, that theſe magnified maxims are not the | 
principles and foundations of all our other know- 
ledge. For if there be a great many other truths, 
which have as much felf-evidence as they, and a | 
great many that we know before them, it is impoſ- 
1ible they ſhould be the principles from which we 1 
deduce all other truths. Is it impoſſible to know " 
that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of 
this, or ſome ſuch axiom, diz. The whole is equal to | 
all its parts taken together? Many a one knows that ; 
one and two are equal to three, without having heard | 
or thought on that, or any other axiom, by which | 
it might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any 4 
other man knows, that the whole is equal to all its [ 
parts, or any-other maxim, and all from the ſame J 
OW reaſon 
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reaſon of ſelf-evidence; the equality of thoſe ideas 


being as viſible and certain to him without that, or 
any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to 
make it perceived, Nor after the knowledge, that 
the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that 


one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
than he did before, For if there be any odds in thoſe 
ideas, the 2whole and parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt 


more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe 
of one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, ] ma 
_ aſk theſe men who will needs have all knowledge 
beſides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend 
on general, innate, and ſelf-evident principles, what 
principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are 


two, that two and two are four, that three times two 


are x? Which being known without any proof, 
do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend 
on certain præcognita, or general maxims, called 


principles, or elſe that theſe are principles; and if 


theſe are to be counted principles, a great part of 


numeration will be ſo. To which, if we add all the 


ſelf evident propoſitions which may be made about 
all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infi- 


nite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive to the 


knowledge of at different ages; and a great many 
of theſe innate, principles, they never come to know-w 
all their lives. But whether they come in view of 


the mind earlicr or later, this is true of them, that 
they are all known by their native evidence, are 
wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capa- 
ble of any proof one from another ; much leſs the 
more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the more 
ſimple, and leis abſtract, being the moſt familiar, 


and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which 
ever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty 
of all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man ſees the 


ſame idea to be the ſame idea, and infallibly per- 
ceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For 
D 3 
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when a man has in his underſtanding the ideas of 
one, and of tio, the idea of yellow, and the idea of 
blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the idea of 


one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; 


and that the idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, 


and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot con- 
found the ideas in his mind, which he has diſtinct: 


that would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at 
the ſame time, which is a contradiction: and to 
have none diſtin, is to have no uſe of our facul- 


ties, to have no knowledge at all. And therefore 
what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever 


two entire diſtinct ideas are denied one of another, 
the mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition, as 
infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, 


without heſitation or need of proof, or regarding 


thoſe made in more general e and called 
maxims. 


III. What fall we then ſay ? ? Are these ceneval : 


maxims of no uſe? By no means; though perhaps 


their uſe is not that which it is commouly taken to 


be. But fince doubting in the leaſt of what hath 
been by ſome men aſcribed to theſe maxims, may be 


apt to be cried out againſt, as overturning the founs 
_ dations of all the ſciences, it may be worth while 


to conſider them, with reſpect to other parts of our 
knowledge, and examine more particularly to what 
purpoles they ferve, and to what not. 

1. it is evident from what has been already ſaid, 
that they are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs ger 
neral ſelf-evident propoſitions. 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been 
the foundations whereon any ſcience bath been built, 
There is, I know, a great dcal of talk, propagated 


from ſcholaſtic men, of ſciences, and the maxims on 


which they are built : but it has been my ill luck, 


never to meet with any ſuch ſciences ; much leſs any 


one built upon theſe two maxims, 1/hat is, is; and, 


It is impoſſible 7 the N thing to be, and not to be, And 
VOI. III. ＋ L. 3 
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I would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience 


erected upon theſe, or any other general axioms, is 
to be found ; and ſhould be obliged to any one whe 


would-lay before me the frame and ſyſtem of any 


ſcience ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like maxims, 


that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without 
any conſideration of them. I aſk, whether theſe 


general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy 


of divinity, and in r queſtions, that they 
| have.jn the other ſciences ? ] hey ſerve here too, 


to ſilence wranglers, and put an end to diſpute, 
But I think, that nobody will therefore ſay, that 


the Chriſtian religion is built upon theſe maxims, or 


that the knowledge we have of it, is derived from 


theſe principles. It is from revelation we have re- 


ceived it, and without revelation, theſe maxims had 
never been able 10 help us to it. When we find out 
an idea, by whoſe intervention we diſcover the con- 


vection of two others, this is a revelation from Gos 
to us, by.the voice of reaſon, For we then come 


to 3 a truth that we did not know before. When 


125 oD, declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to 
us by the voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced 


in our knowledge. But in neither of theſe do we 
receive our light or knowledge from maxims. But 
in the. one the things themſelves afford it, and we 
ſee the truth. in them by perceiving their agreement 
or diſagreement. In the other, Gop himſelf affords 
it immediately to us, and we ſee the truth of what 
he ſays in his unerring veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help men forward in 
the advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of 


Jet unknown truths, Mr Newton, in his never e- 
nough to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeve- 


ral propoſitions, which are fo many new truths, .be- 


fore unknown to the world, and are farther advan- 
Ces in mathematical knowledge: : but for the diſco- 


very of thele, it was not the general maxims, hat 
455 es or, The whole 15 bigger than a part, or the like, 
that 
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that helped kl! Theſe were not the cluzs th. at led 


him into the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of 
thoſe propofitions. Nor was it by them that he got 


the knowledge of thoſe demonttrations ; but by 
finding out intermediate ideas, that flitwed the 


agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as exprefied 
in the propoſitions he demonitrated, This is che 


great exerciſe and improvement of human under— 
 derſtinding 1 in the enlarging of kno! wledge, and ad— 
vancing the ſciences; ; wherein they are far enough 


from FECCIVING any help from the MY pa or 
: theſe, or the like m. ignified maxlms. Would thoſe 
who have this tr aditioaal admiration of theſe pro- 
_ poſitions, that hey think no ſtep can be made in 
knowledge without the ſupport of an axiom, no 


ſtone laid'i in the building of the ſciences without a 


general maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the method 
of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating, 
between the merhod of railing any ſcience, and that 
of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced, they 


would ſee that thoſe general maxims were not the 
foundations on which the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their 
admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked 
and opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. tho; agh 


afterwards, when ſchools were erected, and ſciences: 
had their profeflors to teach what others had found 
out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down 


certain propoſitions which were ſelf- evident, or to be 
received for true, which being ſettled in the minds 
of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on 
occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of truths in 


particular inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to 


their minds as thoſe general axioms which had be- 
fore been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their minds. I hough theſe particular inſtances, 


when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to © 
the underſtanding, than the general maxims brought 


to conſirm them: and it was in thoſe particular in- 


| Kan ces that the arſe ( i{coverer foundthe truth, with- ; 
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out the help of the general maxims : and fo may 


124 


any one elſe do, who with attention confiders them. 


To come cherefore to the uſe that is made of 
maxims: 

41% J hey are of 3 as has been obſerved, in 
the ordinary methods of teaching ſciences as far as 


they are adv: anced ; but of little or none in advan- 


eing them farther. 

(2.) They are of uſe in . for the ſilencing 
of obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thoſe conteſts 
to ſome concluſion. Whether a need of them to 
that end, came not in, in the manner following, [ 
crave leave to inquire. The ſchools having made 


diſputation the rouch-ſtone of mens abilities, and 


the criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him 
that kept the field; and he that had the laſt word, 


was concluded to have the better of the argument, 


if not of the cauſe, But becauſe by this means there 
was like to be no deciſion between ſkilful comba- 


tants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 


prove any propoſition, and the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without or with a diſtinction, deny the 
Major or minor to prevent, as much as could be, 


the running out of diſputes into an endleſs train of 


iylogiſms, certain general propoſitions, moſt of 
them indeed ſelf- evident, were introduced into the 
ichools; which being ſuch as all men allowed and 


agreed i in, were looked on as general meaſures of 
truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles, (where the 


diſputants had not laid down any other between 
them), beyond which there was no going, and which 


muſt not be receded from by either ſide. And thus 


theſe maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 


which men in diſpute could not retreat, were by 


miſtake taken to be the originals and ſources from 


whence all knowledge began, and the foundations 
. whereon the ſciences were built; becauſe when-in 


their diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtop- 


ped there, and went no farther ; the matter was de- 


ier mined. 
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termined. But how much this is a miſtake, hath 
been already ſhewn. _ 
I his me hod of the ſchools, Which have been 
thought the fountains of knowledge, introduced, 
as 1 ſuppoſe. the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a 
great part of converſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop 
the mouths of cavillers, whom any one is excuſed 
from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſelf-evident principles received by all reaſon- 
able men, who have once thought of them; but 
yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to wrang- 
ling. They in truth, when urged in ſuch caſes, 
teach nothing: that is already done by the interme- 
diate ideas made uſe of in the debate, whoſe con- 
nection may be ſeen without the help of thoſe ma- | 
Kims, and fo the truth known before the maxim is 
produced, and the argument brought to a firſt prin- 
ciple. Men would give off a wrong argument be- 
fore it come to that; if, in their diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of 
truth, and not a conteſt for victory. And thus 
maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their per- | 
verſeneſs, whoſe ingenuity ſhould have yielded 4 
fooner, But the method of the ſchools having al- 1 
lowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evi- 
dent truth, till they are baffled, 7. e. till they are 
reduced to contradia.themfelves, or ſome eſtabliſn- ö 
ed principle; it is no wonder that they ſhould not, | 
in civil converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the ſchools is counted a virtue and à glory; viz; 
obſtinately to maintain that ſide of the queſtion they 
have choſen, whether true or falſe, to the laſt ex- 
tremity, even after conviction. A ſtrange way to 
attain truth and knowledge; and that which | think. 
the rational part of mankind, not corrupted by e- 
ducation, could ſcarce believe ſhould: ever be ad- 
mitted amongſt the lovers of truth, and ſtudents of 
religion or nature; or introduced into the ſemina- 
ries of thoſe bo. are to propagate the truths of re- 
„ ligion 
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ligion or philoſophy amongſt the ignorant and un- 


convinced. How much ſuch a way of learning is 
Iikely to turn young mens minds from the ſincere 
ſearch and love of truth; nay, and to make them 


doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt 
worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now inquire. 


This I think, that bating thoſe places which brought 
the Periparctic philoſophy into their ſchools, where 
it continued many ages, without teaching the world 
any thing but the art of wrangling ; theſe maxims 
were no where thought the foundations on which 
the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to the 


_ advancement of knowledge. 


As to theſe general maxims therefore, they are, 
as | have ſaid, of great uſe in diſputes, 10 /top the 
mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much /e to the diſ- 
covery of unknown truths, or to help the mind for- 


Wards in its ſearch after knowledge: for whoever 
began to build his knowledge on this general pro- 


poſition, Hat is, is; or, It is impoſſible for the jame 
thing to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, 
as from a principle of ſcience, deduced a ſyſtem of 


uſeful knowledge; wrong opinions often involving 


contradictions, one of theſe maxims, as a tou:h- 
itone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. 


But yet, however fit to lay open the abſurdity or 
miſtake of a man's reaſoning or opinion, they are 


of very little uſe ſor enlightening the underſtand- 


ing; and it will not be ſound, chat the mind re- 
ccives much help from them in its progreſs in Know- 
jedge; which would be ncither leſs, nor leſs certain, 


were theſe two general propoſitions never thought 
on. It 1s true, as have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve 


in argumentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by 


ihewing the abſurdity of what he faith, and by ex- 
poſing him to the ſhame of contradicting what all 
the world knows, and he himſelf cannot but own 


to be true. But it is one thing to ſhew a wan that 


he is in an errour, and another to put him in poſ- 
ſeſllon 
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ſeſſion of truth; and I would fain know. what 
truths theſe two propoſitions are able to teach, and 
by their influence make us know, which we did not 


know before, or could not know without them. 


Let us reaſon from them as well as we can, they 
are only about identical predications, and influence, 


if any at all, none but ſuch, Each particular pro- 
_ poſition concerning identity or diverſity, is as clear- 
ly and certainly known in itfelf, if attended to, as 
either of theſe general ones; only theſe general 
ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore more in- 


culcated and inſiſted on, As to other leſs general 


maxims, many of them are no more than bare ver- 
bal propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the re- 


ſpect and import of names one to another. The 


' whole is equal to all its parts: what real truth, I be- 


ſeech you, does it teach us? What more is contain- 


ed in that maxim, than what the ſi-nification of 


the word fotum, or the whole, does of itſelf import ?: 
And he that knows that the word who!e ſtands for 


what is made up of all its parts, knows very little 
leſs, than that the whole is equal to all its parts, 


And upon the ſame ground, I think that this pro- 
poſition, A hill is higher than a valley, and feveral the 


like, may alſo paſs for maxims. Eut yet maſters 

of mathematics, when they would, as teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that ſcicnce, do 
not without reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch 
maxims, at the entrance of their ſyſtems, that their 


ſcholars, having in the beginning perfectly acquaint- 
ed their thoughts with thiſe propokitions made in 
ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch re- 
flections, and have theſe more general propoſitions, 
as formed rules and ſayings, ready to appy to all 
particular cafes, Not that if they be equally weigh- 
ed, they are more clcar and evident than the parti- 


cular inſtances they are brought to confirm : but 


that being more familiar to the mind, the very 
naming them is enough to fatisfy the underſtand- 
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ing. But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom of 
uſing them, and the eſtabliſhment they have got in 
our minds, by our often thinking of them, than 
from the different evidence of the things. But de 
fore cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and 
reaſoning in our minds, I am apt to imagine it is 
quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, when a part of 
his apple is taken away, knaws it better in that par- 
ticular inſtance, than by this general propoſition; 
The whole is equal to all its parts and that if one of 
theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the o- 
ther, the general has more need to be let into his 
mind by the particular, than the particular by the 
general. For in particulars our knowledge begins, 
and ſo ſpreads itſelf, by degrees, to generals; though 
afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courſe, 
and having drawn its knowledge into as general 
propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 
thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to 
them, as to the ſtandards of truth and falſehood. 
By which familiar uſe of them, as rules to meaſure 
the truth of other propoſitions, it comes in time to 
be thought, that more particular propoſitions have 
their truth and evidence from their conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which; in diſcourſe and. 
argumentation, are fo frequently urged, and con- 
{tantly admitted. And this | think to be the reaſon. 
why, among ſo many ſelf- evident propoſitions, the 
molt general only have had the tiile of maxims, 
$ 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve concer ning theſe general maxims, 
that they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing | 
our minds in true knowledge, that if our notions 
be wrong, looſe, or unſteady, and we refign up | 
our thoughts to the ſound of words, rather than 
fix them on ſettled determined ideas of things; I ? 
ay, thefe general maxims will ſerve to confirm us 
\ 
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ia miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, 
which! © moſt common, will ferve to l contra - 
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dictions: v. g. he that with Des Cartes ſhall frame 
in his mind an idea of what he calls lech, to be no- 
thing but extenſion, may calily demonſtrate, that 
there is no vacuum, 1. e. no ſpace void of body, by 
by this maxim, hat is, is for the idea to which 
he annexes the name Boch, being bare extenſion, his 
knowledge that ſpace cannot be without body is 
certain: for he knows his own idea of extenſion 
clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, 
and not another idea, though it be called by theſe 
three names, exten/zor, body, ſpace, Which three 
words ſtanding for one and the ſame idea, may, no 
doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, be 
affir med one of another, as each of itſelf: and it is 
as certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for 
one and the ſame idea, this predication is as true 
and identical in its ſignification. T hat ſpace is body, as 
this predication is true and identical, 7 hat body 1 is bo-. 
dy, both in ſignification and ſound. 
9 13. But if another ſhall come, and . to 
himſelf another idea, different from Des Cartes's, 
of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls 
by the ſame name loch, and make his idea, which 
he expreſſes by the word body, to be of a thing that 
hath both extenſion and /olidity together, he will as 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or 
ſpace without a body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated 
the contrary, Becaule the idea to which he gives 
the name ſpace, being barely the fimple one of ex- 
tenſion; and the idea, to which he gives the name 
body, being the complex idea of On and reſiſtibi- 
lity, or ſolidity together in the ſame ſubje ct, theſe 5 
two ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in 
the underſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of one and 
two, white and black, or as of cerprreity and huma- = 
nig, if | may uſe thoſe barbarous terms: and there- 
fore the predication of them in our minds, or in 
words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the 
negation of them one of another; viz. this propo- 
5 tion, 
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Ation, Brtenſom, or ſpace, i is not body ly, is as true and 
eviden ly certain, as this maxim, It is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Can make any pro- 
poſition, 

§ 14, But yet, though both theſe propoſitions, 
as you ſee; may be equally demonſtrated; viz. that 
there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be & 
vacuum, by theſe two certaim principles, viz. Nhat 
ts, is; and, The jame thing cannot be, and not be; yer 
neither of theſe principles will ferve to prove to us, 
that any, or what bodies do exiſt :. for that we are 
left to var ſenſes, to diſcover to us as far as. they 
can. 'i hoſe univerſal and ſelf- evident principles, 
being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct Know- 
ledge of our own ideas, more general or compre- 
henſive, can aflure us of nothing that pailes with» 

out the min; their certainty is founded only upon 
the knowledge we have of each idea by itſelf, and 
of its diſtinction from others; about which we can- 
not be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, 
though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 
attain che names without the ideas; or uſe them 
confuſedly, ſametimes for one, and ſometimes for: 
another idea. In which caſcs, the force of theſe 
axioms, reaching only to the ſound, and not the- 
ſignification of the words, ferves only to lead us in- 
te contuſion, miſtake, and errour, It is-to ſhew 
men, that theſe maximis, however cried up for the. 
great guards to truth, will not ſecure them from 
errour in a careleéſs, looſe ule of their words, that 1 
have made this remark. In all that is here ſug- 
geſted concerning their little uſe for the improve» - 
ment of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in undeter- 
mined ideas, I have been far enough from ſaying 
or intending they ſhould be laid able, as ſome have 
been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to 
be truths, ſelf- cvident truths; and ſo cannot be laid 
aſide. As. far as their influence will reach, it is in 
vain 10 endes voutf, nor would 1 attempt to abridge 
it, 


eee 
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it. But yet, without any injury.to truth or 1 
ledge, | may have reaſon to think their uſe is not 
anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be 
laid on them; and I may warn men not to make 
an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves 
in errours. 

815. But let them be of what uſe they will i in 
verbal propoſitions, they cannot diſcover or prove 


to us the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſub- 


ſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any 
farther than grounded on experience. Aud though 
the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, called 
principles, be very clear, and their uſe not dangerous 
or hurtful, in the probation of ſuch things, wherein 
there is no need at all of them for proof, but ſuch 


as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 
our ideas are determined, and known by the names 


that ſtand for them: yet when theſe principles, vi. 


What is, is; and, It is impo/ſible for the ſame thing ts 


be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the probation 
of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding for 


complex ideas, v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; there 


they are of infinite danger, and moſt commonly 
make men receive and retain falſchood for manifeſt 


truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration : upon 


which follow errour, obſtinacy, and all the miſ- 
chiefs that can happen from wrong reaſoning, I he 


reaſon whereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs 


true, or of leſs force in proving propoſitions made 
of terms ſtanding for complex ideas, than where 


the propoſitions are about ſimple ideas. But be- 


cauſe men miſtake generally, thinking that where 
the ſame terms are preſerved, the propoſitions are 


about the ſame things, though the ideas they ſtand. 


for, are in truth different: therefore theſe maxims 
are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which, in ſound | 


and appearance, are contradictory propoſitions; as 


is clear in the demonſtrations above ee e a- 


bout a vacuum. So that whilſter men take words for 
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things, as uſually they do, theſe maxims may, and 
do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory propo- 


fitions : as ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt. 


§ 16, For inſtance : Let MAN be that concerning 
' which you would by theſe firſt principles demon- 


ſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as de- 


monſtration is by theſe principles, it is only verbal, 
and gives us no certain univerſal true propoſition : 


or knowledge of any being exiſting without us. 
Fir/t, A child having framed the idea of a man, it 
is probable, that his idea is juſt like that picture 
which the painter makes of the viſible appearances 
Joined together ; and ſuch a complication of ideas. 


together in his under ſtanding, makes up the ſingle. 


complex idea which he calls man, whereof white or 


fleſh- colour in England being one, the child can 


demonſtrate to you, that a negro is not a man, be- 
cauſe white colour was one of the conſtant ſimple 
ideas of the complex idea he calls man and there- 


fore he can demonſtrate by the principle, It is im- 


poſſible for the ſane thing to be, and not to be, that a ne- 


9e is not a man; the foundation of his certainty be- 
ing not. that univerſal propoſition, which, perhaps, 
he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſ- 
tinct perception he hath of his own ſimple ideas of 
black and white, which he cannot be perſuaded to 
take, nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether 
be knows that maxim or no: and to this child, or 


any one who hath ſuch an idea, which he calls 


man, can you never demonſtrate that a man hath a 
ſoul, becauſe his idea of man includes no ſuch no- 
tion or idea in it. And therefore to him, the prin- 
ciple of 1/hat is, is, proves not this matter; but it 
depends upon collection and obſervation, by which 

be is to make his complex idea called nan. a 

d 19. Secqndly, Another that hath gone far ther Lb 

In framing and collecting the idea he calls man, and 
to the outward ſhape adds laug hier and rational diſ- 


evurſe, may demonſtrate, that infants. and change- 
lings 


a. a D 
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lings are no men, by this maxim, I. i impoſſ 2 for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be: and I have diſcourſed 
with very rational men, who have actually denied 
that they are men. 
§ 18, Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the 
complex idea which he calls mar, only out of the 
ideas of body in general, and the powers of language 
and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly : this 
man is able to demonſtrate, that a man may have 
no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 
included in his idea of man; and in whatever body 
or ſhape he found ſpeech and reaſon joined, that 
was a man: becauſe having a clear knowledge of 


ſuch a complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. 


§ 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we 
may fay, that where our ideas are determined in 
our minds, and have annexed to them by us known | 
and ſteady names under thoſe ſettled determina- 
tions, there is /ittle need, or no uſe at all of theſe 


maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement 
of any of them. He that cannot diſcern the truth 
or falſehood of ſuch pr opoſitions, without the help 


of theſe, and the like maxims, will not be helped by 


theſe maxims to do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to know the truth of theſe maxims themſelves with- 


out proof, if he cannot know the truth of others 
without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. 
Upon this ground it is, that intuitive knowledge 
neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of 


it more than another, He that will ſuppoſe it does, 


takes away the foundation of all knowledge and 
certainty : and he that needs any proof to make 


him certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, 


That two are equal to two, will alſo have nced of a 


proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 
needs a probation to convince him, that fue are not 
three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 


circle, &c. or any other two determined diſtinẽt ideas 
are not one and the, ſame, will need alſo a demon- 
Vox. 1 + M ſtration 
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' Nration to convince him, that it 7s impeſſ ible for the 
"Jokes thing to be, and not to be. 15 
5 20, And as theſe maxims are of /itth uſe where 
we have determined ideas, ſo they are, as J have 
ſhewed, of dangerous uſe where our ideas are not de- 
termined ; and where we uſe words that are not 
annexcd to determined ideas, but ſuch as are of a 
looſe and wandering fignification, ſometimes ſtand- 
ing for one, and ſometimes for another idea: from 
which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe ma- 
xims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, 
wherein the terms ſtand for undetermined ideas) do 
by cheir author! ty confirm and rivet. 
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& Same propofiti tions leis 70 o increaſe to our » Inowledge. 

S 2. 3. 4s, firſt, Tdentical- Propeſitions. &. 4. Secondly, 
When a part of any complex idea 1s predicated of the 
whole, & 5. As part of the definition of the term de- 

| fined, § 6. ſe man and paifry. S 7. For this 

| teaches but the ſignification of words. & 8. 2 no real 

Lunoꝛbledge. & g. General propoſitions concerning ſub- 

 Rances, are often trifting. & 10. And why. F It. 

Thirdly, hing words variouſly, is trifiing with them, 

$112. Marks of verbal propoſitions. Firſt, predica- 

tion in abſiract. 13. Secondly, A part of the defi : 


1 nition e of any term. 
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8 "og. FHether the maxims treated of in the 
foregoing chapter, be of that uſe to 
9 real a OY as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to 
Wl be conſidered, This, 1 think, may confidently be 
| affirmed, that there are univerſal propoſitions, 
1. | Which, though they be / true, yet 0 add 
1 no 
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no light to our underſtandings, bring no increalc to 


our knowledge. Such are, 


§ 2. Firſt, A pure y identical pr 25% tions. Theſe 


obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no 


inſtruction in them: for which we afhrm the ſaid 
term of itſelf, whether it be bar ely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real idea, it thews us no— 


thing but what we muſt certainly know before, whe» 
ther ſuch a propoſition be either made by, or propo - 
ſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, Mat is, t, 
may ſerve ſo-nctimes to ſhew a man the abſurdity | ne 
is guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal” 


terms, he would, in particular initances, deny the 


ſame thing of itſelf; becauſe nobody will ſo openly 
bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm vitible 


and direct contradictions in plain words: or it he 
does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther 
difcourſe with him. But yet, I think, 1 may ſay, 


that neither that received maxim, nor any other 
identical propoſition, teaches us any thing: and 
though, in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great and. 


magnified maxim, boaſted to be the foundation of 
demonſtration, may be, and often is made ule of to 


confirm them; yet all it proves, amounts to no more: 


than this, that the ſam: word may, with great cer- 


tainty, be affirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of 


the truth of any ſuch propoſition ; and, let me add 
alſo, without any real knowledge. 

§ 3. For, at this rate, any very ignorant verfon, : 
who can but make a propoſition, and knows not 
what he means when he ſays, Ay or Ns, may make 


a million of propoſitions, of whoſe tr ruths he may be 
infallibly certain, and yet not know one thing in the 
world thereby; v. g. What is a ſoul, is a ſoul; or, 4 joul 
is a ſoul; A ſpirit is ty A fetiche is a feliche, &c. 


Theſe being all equivalent to this propoſition, viz. 


 Wiout is, is; i. e. What hath exiflence, hath exiſtence ;, 


or, ho hath a foul, hath a ſoul. W hat is this more 


than trifling with words? It is but like a monkey 


M 2 _ Kun g 
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ſhifting kis opfer from one hand to the other; and 
had he had but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, 
Oyſter in right hand is abjeci, and oyſter in left hand 
is predicate: and fo might have made a felt- evident 
propsſition of oyſter, i. e. Offer is oyfter ; and yer, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more 
knowing: and that way of handling the matter, 
_ would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey's 
hunger, or a man's underſtanding ; ; and they two 
would have improved 1 in knowledge and bulk to- 
wth 
I know there are ſome, who, biene identtent . 
propoſitions are ſelf evident, ſhew a great concern 
for them, and think they do great ſervice to philo- 
ſophy by crying them up, as if in them was contain- 
ed all Knowledge, and the underſtanding were led 


into all truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly 


as any one, that they are all true, and ſelf-evident. 


I grant far 'ther, that the foundation of all our 


knowledge lies in the faculty we have of perceiving 
the ſame idea to be the ſame, and of diſcerning it 
from thoſe that are different, as | have ſhewn in the 
foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the 
making uſe of identical propoſitions, for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, 
I do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he 

leaſes, that the will is the will, or lay what ſtreſs 
on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infi- 
nite the like pr opoſitions, for the enlarging our 
knowledge? Let a man abound, as much as the 


plenty of words which he has will permit him, in 


ſuch propoſitions as theſe ; A law is a law, and obli- 
gation is obligation; Right is rieht, and wrong is Wrong z 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaint- 


ance with ethics? or inſtru@ him or others, in the 


| knowledge of morality ? Thoſe who know not, nor, 
perhaps, ever will know, what is 7:ght, and what is 
wrong, nor the meaſures of them, can, with as 


much aſſurance, make and infallibly know the tr ** 
| O 
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of theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt 
inſtructed in morality can do, But what advance do 
ſuch pr opoſitions give in the knowledge of any ming 
neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct? 

He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, 
who, for the enlightening the underſtanding in any 
part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical 
propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe; 
Subſtance is ſabſtance, and body is body; A vacuum is 2 


vacuum, and a vortex is a Vortex; A centaur is a centaur, 
and a chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 


ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally 
ſelf evident. But yet they cannot but be counted 


trifling, when made uſe of as principles of inſtruc- 


tion, and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps to know- 
ledge; ſince they teach nothing but what every one, 
who is capable of diſcourſe, knows without being 


told, vz. that the ſame term is the fame term, and 


the ſame idea the ſame idea. And upon this account 
it was that | formerly did, and do ſtill think, the 
_ offering and inculcating ſuch propoſitions, in order 
to give the underſtanding any new light or inlet in- 
to the knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different; and 
he that would enlarge his own, or anothe:'s mind, 
to truths he does not yet know, muſt find out in- 
termediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order 
one by another, that the underſtanding may fee the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion, 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive : but they 
are far from ſuch as affirm the fame term of itfelf; 
which is n way to advance one's felf or others in 
any fort of knowledge. t no more helps. to that, 
than it would help any one in his learning to read, 
to have ſuch propoſitions as thefe inculcated to him, 
An A is an A, anda B is a B; which a man may 
know as well as any ſchoolmaſter, and yet never be 
able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, 
Or any ſuch identical pr opoſitiong, . him one jot 
M 3 forwards 


ſtructive, is no better than trifling 


prehended, 8 fi 
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forwards in the {kill of reading, let bim make what 


ule of them he can. : 


If thoſe who blame my calling them wiftng pro- 
poſitions, had but read, and been at the pains to un- 


9 what 1 had above writ in very plain Eng- 
iſh, they could not but have ſeen, that by identical 

i 5b Hions, | mean only ſuch wherein the ſame term 
importing the ſame idea, is affirmed of itſelf; which 

I take to be the proper ſignification of identical pro- 
poſitions ; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may 


continue ſafely to ſay, that to pr opoſ: them as in- 


or no one who 
has the uſe of reaſon, can miſs them, where it is 


neceflary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt 


of their truth when he does take notice of them. 


But if men will call propoſitions identical, wherein 


| the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they 


ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: 
this is certain, all that they ay of propoſitions that 
are not identical, in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor 


_ wha? I have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid rclating to 
_ thoſe propolitions, wherein the ſame term is affirmed 


of itſelf, And I would fain ſee an inſtance, wherein 
any ſuch can be made ule of, to the advantage and 
improvement of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of 
other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, 
concern not me, as not being ſuch as | call identical. 
8 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifting propoſitions 


is, when a part of the complex idea is predicated of the : 


name of the whale; a part of the definition of the 
word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein 


_ the genus 15 predicated of the ſpeczes, or more com- 


prehenfive of leſs comprehenſive terms: for what 
information, what knowledge carries this propoſi- 
tion in it, viz. Lead is a metal, to a man who knows 
the complex idea the name lead ſtands for; all the 
timple ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by 
the term etal, beg nothing but what he be fore com- 
Dita by the name lead. Indeed, 
* | | bo 1 
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to a man that knows tlie ſignification of the word ne- 
tal, and not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter way to 
explain the ſignification of the word lead by ſaying it 


is a metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple 
ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling 


him it is a body very heavy, fufible, and malleable. 
5. Alike triffing it is, to predicate any other 
part of the definition of the term defined, or to af- 


firm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex one, 


of the name of the whole complex idea; as, All gold 
is fuſible. For fuſibility being one of the ſimple i- 


deas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the ſound geld ſtands for, what can it be but play- 


ing with ſounds, to affirm that of the name gold, 


which is comprehended in its received ſignification? 
It would be thought little better than ridiculous, to 


affirm gravely, as a truth of moment, that gd is 


 gell;w;. and I fee not how it is any jot more mate 
rial to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that quality be left 


out of the complex idea, of which the ſound gold 


is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction 


can it carry with it, to tell one that which he hath 


been told already, or he 1s ſuppoſed to know be- 


fore? For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification 


of the word another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell 


me. And if I know that the name gold ſtands for 
this complex idea of b, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mal, 
leable, it will not much inſtruct me to pur it ſolemn- 


ly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, 41! 
gold is fufible, Such propoſitions can only ſerve to 
| thew the diſingenuity of one, who will go from the 


definition of his own terms, by reminding him ſome- 


times of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but 
of the fignification of words, however certain they be. 


86. Every man is an animal, or living body, is as 
certain a propoſition as can be; but no more con- 


ducing to the knowledge of things, than to ſay, 


A palfry is an ambling horſe, or a neighing-ambling 


| animal, both being only about the ſignifitation of 


words, 
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words, and make me know but this, that body, ſenſe, 
and motion, or power of ſenſation and moving, are 
three of thoſe ideas that i always comprehend and 

fignify by the word man; and where they are not to 
be found together, the name man belongs not to 
that thing: and ſo of the other, that body, ſenſe, 

andl à certain way of going, with a certain kind of 
voice, are ſome of thoſe ideas which I always com- 
prehend and fignify by the word palfry; and when 


they are not to be found together, the name pafry 


belongs not to that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and 
to the fame purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for 
any one or more of the ſimple ideas, that all toge- 
ther make up that complex idea which is called a 
man, is affirmed of the term man; v. g. ſuppoſe a 
Roman ſignified, by the word homo, all theſe diſtinct 
ideas united in one ſubject, corporeitas, ſenſibilitas, 
potentia je morendi, rationalitas, riſibilitas; he might, 
no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm 
one, more, cr all of theſe together of the word 
home, but did no more than ſay that the word 
heme, in his country, comprehended, in its ſignifi- 
cation, all theſe ideas. Much like a romance- | 
knight, who, by the word paliry, ſignified theſe i- 
_ deas, body of a certain figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, 
mation, ambling, neighing, white, uſed to have a woman 
on his back, might, with the fame certainty, univer- 
ſally affirm allo any or all of theſe of the word pa- 
Fry; but did thereby teach no more, but that the 
word paifry, in his or romance language, ſtood for 
all theſe, and was not to be applied to any thing, 
where any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall 
tell me, that in whatever thing /en/e, motion, rea- 
fon, and laughter were united, that thing had ac- 
tually a notion of Gop, or would be caſt into a ſlcep 
by opium, made indeed an inſtructive propoſition z 
becauſe, reither having the notion of God, nor being caſt 
into flech by opium, being contained in the idea ſig- 
niſicd by the word mar, we are by ſuch propoſitions 
„„ taught 
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taught ſomething more than barely what the word 


inan ſtands for: and therefore the onen con- 


tained in it, is more than verbal. 

6 7. Before a man makes any propoſition, he is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms he uſes in it, or 
elſe he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe by 
Imitation, and framing certain ſounds which he has 
learned of others; but not as a rational creature, 
uſing them for fens of ideas which he has in his 
mind. The hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand 


the terms as the ſpeaker uſes them, or elſe he talks 


Jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe. And 
therefore he trifles with words, who makes ſuch a_ 
propoſition, which, when it is made, contains no 


more than one of the terms does, and which a man 
was ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. A triangle hath 
three ſides, or faffron is yellow. 
ther tolerable, than where a man goes to explaig 


And this is no far- 


his terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, or declares him 


ſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches 


only the Rgncaticn of that word, and the uſe of 
that fign, 


$ 8. We can ads then he tr uth of two om 


of propoſitions, with perfect certainty ; the one is, 


of thoſe titling propoſitions which have a certainty | 
in them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not in- 


ſtructive. And, fer ondly, we can know the truth, 


and fo may be certain in 2 opolitions, which affirm 


| e of another, Which is a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of its preciſe complex idea, but not con- 
tained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles 
is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal angles; 


which relation of the outward angle to either of 
the oppoſite internal angles, making no part of the 


complex idea ſignified by the name triangle; this is 


a real truth, and e with it inttructive real 7 
knowledge. 


$ 9., We having little or no 8 of what 
combinations chere be of ſimple ideas cxiſting ta- 
2 : gether 
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gether in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot 
make any univerſal certain propoſitions concerning 
them, any farther than our nominal effences lead 
us; which being to a very few and inconſiderable 
truths, in reſpect of thoſe which depend on their 
real conſtitutions, the general propoſitions that are 


made about ſubſtances, if they are certain, are for 


the moſt part but trifling ; and if they are inftruc- 
tive, are uncertain, and are ſuch as we can have 
no knowledge of their real truth, how much focver 


conitant oi fervation and analogy may afift our 


judgments in guefling. Hence it comes to paſs, 


that one may often meet with very clear and cohe- 
rent diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. For 


it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well 
as Others, as far as they have relative ſignifications 


affixcd to them, may, with great truth, be joined 
negatively and affirmatively in propoſitions, as their 


relative definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 


and propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch terms, may, with 


the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from another, 


as thoſe that convey the moſt real truths; and all 
this, without any knowledge of the nature or rea- 
lity of things exiſting without us. By this method, 
one may make demonſtrations and undoubted pro- 
_ poſitions in words, and yet thereby advance not 
one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things; 


. g. he that having learned thefe following words 
with their ordinary mutually relative acceptations 


foul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make ſeveral 


undoubted propoſitions about the ſoul, without 
knowing at all what the ſoul really is: and of this 


ſort, a man may find an infinite number of propo- 
ſitions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in books of 
metaphyſics, ſchool-divinity, and ſome fort of na- 
tural philoſophy; and after all, know as little of 


So, /þirits or bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 
9 10. He that hath liberty to define, 7, e. deter- 


— 


N A 


—_— 


bh», 


1 


ter- 


zine 


third in a third place, a penny; 
may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up à great 
ſum, according to his counters ſo placed, and ſtand- 
ing for more or leſs, as he pleafes, without being 
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mine the ſign! fication of his names of ſubſtances, 
(as certainly every one does in effect, who makes 


them ſtand for his own ideas), and makes their ſig- 
niſfications at a venture, taking them from his own 


or other mens fancies, and not from an examina— 


tion or inquiry into the nature of things themſelves, 


may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of : 
another, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects, and 


mutual relations he has given them one to another; 


whercin, however things agree or diſagree in their 
own nature, he needs "mind nothing but his own. 
notions, with the names he hath beſtowed upon 
them : but thereby no more increaſes his own 
knowledge, than he does his riches, who, taking a 
bag of counters, calls one in a certain place, a 
pound; another in another place, a Hilling; and a 
and fo procceding, 


one jot the richer, or without even knowing how 
much a pound, thilling, or penny is, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and 
contains the other twelve; which a man may alſo 
do in the ſignification of words, by making them 
in reſpect of one another more or leſs, or equally 
comprehenſive. 

$ 11. Though yet concerning moſt ade uſed. 
in diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative and contro- 
verſial, there is this more to be complained of, 


which is the worſt ſort of trifling, and which ſets 
us yet farther from the certainty of knowledge we 


hope to attain by them, or find in them, vz. that 
moſt writers are ſo far from inſtructing us in the 
nature and knowledge of things, that they uſe their 
words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conſtantly and ſteadily, in the ſame fignifica- 
tions, make plain and clear deductions of words one 
from another, and make their diſcourſes coherent 
and 
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and clear, (how little ſoever it were inſtructive); ; 
which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy, 


under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their 

terms: to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill 

_ cuſtom do in many men much contribute. : 

812. To conclude : Barely verbal propoſitions may 

be known by theſe following marks. 
Fir/t, All propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 

terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 


the fignification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract 


idea can be the ſame with any other but itſelf, when 
its abſtract name is affirmed of any other term, it 
can ſignify no more but this, that it may, or ought 


to be called by that name; or that theſe two names 
ſignify the ſame idea. Thus ſhould any one fay, 
that par/imony is frugality, that gratitude 15 juſtice ; 2 


that this or that action is or is not temperance ; how- | 


ever ſpecious theſe and the like propoſitions may at 


firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, 


and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find, 


that it all amounts to ahching. but the Gignification 


of thoſe terms. 


$ 13. Secondiy, All propoſitions, wherein a part 


of the complex idea, which any term ſtands for, is 


predicated of that term, are only verbal, v. g. to 


ſay, That gold is a metal, or heavy. And thus all 


propoſitions, wherein more comprehenſive words, 
called genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs 


comprchenſive, called ſpecies or individuals, a arc barely 
verbal. 


When, by theſe two rules, we Jaws 3 the ; 


propoſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordi- 
narily mect with, both in and out of books, we 


hall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them than 


is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about tlie ſignifica- 


tion of words, and contain nothing in d, but the 


uſe and application of theſe ſigns. 
This, I think, [| may oF down for an infallible 
5 rule, 


llible 


rule, 
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rule, That where · ever the diſtinct idea any word 
ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, and ſome- 
thing not contained i in the idea, is not affirmed, or 


denied of it, there our houghts itick wholly in 


ſounds, and are able to attain no real truth or falſe- 
hood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave 
us a great deal of uſcleſs amuſement and diſpute ; 


and very much ſhorten our trouble an- wandering 


in the ſearch of real and true knowledge. 
Os 41 K P. IX. 
Of our KNOwLEDPOE of Ex1STENCE. 
d 1. General certain propoſitions, concern not exiſtence, 


§ 2. A threefold knowledge of exiſtence. & 3. Our 


e of our own ex iftence 7 iS intuit. ve. 


8 1. 5 [therto we have only con derail the" af; 1 


ſences of things, which, being only ab- 
track Iv and thereby removed itt our thoughts 
from particular exiſtence, (that being the proper 
operation of the mind, in abſtraction, to conſider 
an idea under no other exiſtence, but. what it has 
in he underſtanding), give us no knowledge of 
real exiſtence at all, Where, by the way, we may 
take notice, that rmwver/al propoſitions, 'of whoſe 
truth or falſchood we can have certain knowledge, 
concern not exi//ence; and farther, that all particu- 
lar affirmations, or negations, that would not be cer- 
tain, if they were made general, are only concern- 


Ing exiſtence; they declaring only the accidental u- 


nion or ſeparation of ideas in things cxiſting, which, 


in their abſtract natures, have no known neceflary 
union or repugnancy. 


§ 2. But leaving the nature of pr opoſitions, and 


different ways of predication, to be conſidered more 
at Iurge in another place, let us proceed now to in- 


VOI. III. +.N  quire 


things, and how we come by it. 
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quire concerning our knowledge of the exiſtence of 
J fay then, that 


we have the knowledge of our own exiſtence by intui- 


tion; of the exiſtence of GOD by e : and 


of other things by ſenſation. 


$ 3. As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo 2 
plaioly, and ſo certainly, that it neither needs, nor 
is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 


I think, I 


evident to us, than our own exiſtence. 


reaſon, I feel pleaſure and pain can any of theſe be 


more evident to me than my own exiſtence ? If I 
doubt of all other things, that very doubt makes 


me perceive my own exiſtence, and will not ſuffer | 


me to doubt of that. For if I know 7 feel pain, it is 


evident I have as certain perception of my own ex- 


iſtence, as of the exiſtence of the pain ! feel: or if 


I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the 


_ exiſtence of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call dowbt. 
that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſt- 
ence, and an internal infallible perception that we are, 
In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we 


are conſcious to our ſelves of our own being; and, 
in this matter, come not ſhort of t] the higheſt degree 


of certainty. 


© H A P. 5 0 


of our Kabi of the Extsrexer of 


1 GOD. 


8 I, 2 are 1 of 8 RE that there is a 
Ged. S 2. Man knows that he himſelf is. $ 3. He 


knows alſo, that Et cann AW a being, there- 
h 


Fere ſomething eternal. at eternal Being muſt 
be moſt powerful. 8 5. * moſt knowing. F 6. 
And therefore God. . Our idea of a mf per feet 


being, not the ſale proof of a God, S8. Something 


From 


Experience then convinces us, 


- 4 
C 
F 
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| that 
exiſte 
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From eternity. 5 9. Two forts of beings, cogitative 
and incogitative. & 10, Incogitative being cannot 
produce à cagitative. S 11. 12. Therefore there has 
been an eternal wiſdom. I 13. IA bether material or 
no. § 14. Not material; Firſt, Becauſe every ar- 
tick of matter is nit cogitatiue. 5 15. Secondly, 
One particle alone of matter, cannot be cogitative, 
| F 16. Thirdly, A ſyſtem of incegitative matter, cau- 
not be cogita ive. N 17. IFhether in motion, or at 


ret. § 18. 19. not ca-eternal with an eter- 
nal mind. 


$ 1. Hou wh Gon has given us no innate ideas - 
[ of Pimfalf ; though he has ſtamped no 
original characters on our minds, wherein we may 
read his being; yet, having furnithed us with thole 
faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not 
left himſelf without witneſs ; ſince we have ſenſe, 
perception, and reaſon, and cannot want a clear 
proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about 
us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance 
in this great point, fince he has ſo plentifully pro- 
vided us with the means to diſcover, and know 
him, fo far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, 
and the great concernment of our happineſs. Bur 
though this be the moſt obvious truth that reaſon. 
diſcovers, and though its evidence be, if I miſtake 
not, equal to mathematical certainty ; yet it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the mind muſt 
apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome 
part of our intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall 
be as uncertain and ignorant of this, as of other 
propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable of 
clear demonſtration, To ſhew therefore that we 
are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there. 
5a God, and how we may come by this certainty, 
I think we need go no farther than ourlelves, and 
that undoubted Enowlecge - we have of our own 
| exiſtence, | | 
N 2 ee Y D 
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$ 2. 1 think it is beyond queſtion, Sas man has 
a clear perciptiin of his gun being ; he knows certain- 


ly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He von | 


can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak 


not to, no more than I would argue with pure no- 


thing, or endeavour to convince non-entity, that 1t 
were ſomething, If any one pretends to be ſo ſcep- 


tical, as to deny his own, exiſtence, (for really to 
doubt of it, 1s manifeſtly impoſſible), let him for me 


enjoy his beloved happiacſs of being nothing, until 
hunger, or ſome other pain, convince bins of the 
contrary, This then, I think, 1 may take for a 


truth, which every one's certain knowledge aſſures 
him of beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. That he : 


1s ſomething that actually exiſts. 
S 3. In the next place, man knows, bs an intui- 


tive certainty, that bare thing can no more pro- 
duce any real bring, than it can be equal to ttb right 


angles. if a man knows not that non-entity, or 
the abſence of all being, cannot be equal to two 


right angles, it is impofſible he ſhould know any 


demonſtration in Euclid, If therefore we know 
there 1s ſome real being, and that non- entity cannot 


produce 4 ny real being, It is an evident demonſtra- 


tion, that from eternity there has been ſomething 
fince what Was not from eternity, had a 3 
and what had a beginning; muſt be pr oduced by 
{omett big elſe. 

§4. Next, it is evident, that 4 had its being 


and beginning from another, muſt alſo have all that 


which is in, and belongs t0 its being, from another 
too. All the powers it has, muſt be owing to, and 
received from The {ame 7 1 This eternal ſource 
then of all being, mult allo be the ſource and ori- 


ginal of all power; and ſo this cternal Being muſt | 


allo be the moſt powerful. 


Sd. 5. Again, a man finds in N per ception and 


bnowl.dae. We have then got one ſtep farther ; 
and we are cegtain now, that there is not only ſome 


\ MM bein g. 
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being, but ſome knowing intelligent wann in the | 
world. 
There was a time then; when there was no know- 

ng being, and when knowledge began to be; or 

elſe, there has been alſo a #nowing being from eternity. 
Ei it be ſaid, there was a time when no being had 
any knowledge, when that eternal Being was void 
of all underſtanding; ; I reply, that then it was 
impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any know-- 
Tedge : it being as impoſſible that things wholly- 
void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and with- 
out any perception, ſhould produce a knowing be- 
ing, as it is impoſſible, that a triangle ſhould make 
| itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For 
it is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that 
it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, and 
knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- 
angle, that it ſhould put into wſclt. Stor: angles 
x oY two right ones. 5 
§ 6. Thus from the e of ourſelves, 

and what we infallibly find in our own conſtitutions; 

our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, moſt power - 
ful, and moſt knowing being; which whethe r any one 
will pleaſe to call Gop, it matters not. The thing 
is evident; and from this idea duly conſidered, will 
eaſily be deduced all thoſe other attributes which 
we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being; if ne- 
vertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſsly al- 
rogant, as to- ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wife, 

but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance; 
and that all the reft of the univerſe a&ed only by | 
that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him that 
very rational and- emphatical rebuke of Pully „ w- 
be conſidered at his leiſure. What can be more 

« fillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for a man 
6 to think that he bas a mind nd underianding. 


| . * De ies lib. us 3 
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% n him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide, there 
is no ſuch thing? or that thoſe things, which, 
with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon, he can 
« ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and ma- 


« naged without any reaſon at all?“ Quid et enim 
verius, quam neminem tfſe oportere tam ſiulte arro- 


gantem, ut in ſe mentem et rationem putet ineſſe, in ela 


mundogue non putet? aut ca, que vix ſumma ingenii a- 


tione conprehendat, nulla ratiore movert putet! 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we 


have.a more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a Gp, than of any thing ou ſenſes have not im- 
mediately diſcorered to us Nay, | preſume I may 
_ tay, that we more certainly know that there is a 
| Gov, than that there is any thing elſe without us. 

VW ken [ ſay we know, I mean there | is ſuch a know 
ledge within opr Seach. which we cannot mils, if 


we will but apply our minds to that, as WC do to 
ſeveral other inquiries, 


$ 7. How far the idea of a 9 perfect Being, which 
a man may frame in his mind, docs, or docs not 
prove the c, of a God, | will not here examine. 
For in the different make of mens tempers, and ap- 
plication of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 


more on one, and ſome on another, for the con- 
firmation of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this 


I may fay, that it it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 
truth, and fencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs 
of ſy important a point as this, upon that ſole foun- 


dation: and take ſome mens having that idea of 


God in their minds, (for it is evident, ſome men 
have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt 
very different), for the only proof of a Deity; and 


out of an over- fondneſs of that darling invention, 


caſhier, or at leaſt ene leavour to invalidate all other 


arguments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, 


as being weak or fallacious, which our own exitt- 
ence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer 
1o 1 and ee to our anon, that] deem 

1¹ 
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"Ft impoſſible for a conſidering man to withſtand | 
them: for 1 judge it as certain and clear a truth, 
as can any where be delivered, that the iw:/ible things f 
of Gad are 7275 zu fram the creatin of the world, 

being underſtood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Gadbead, Though our own being 

_ furniſhes us, as | have-ſhewn, with an evident and 

inconteſtable proof of a Deity, and I believe no- 
body can avoid the cogency Ge it, who will but as 
carefully attend to it, as to any other demonſtration 
of ſo many parts; yet this being ſo fundamental 
a truth, and of that confcquence that all religion 
and genuine morality depend thereon, 1 doubt not bt 
but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over Wil 
tome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a þ 
little more upon them. Il 

§ 8. There is no truth more evident, than chat " 
fomething muſt be from eternity. I never yet heard | 
of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe. =! 
ſo manifeſt a contridiction, as a time wherein there 13 
was perfectly nothing. This being of all abſurditics 
the greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the per- 5 | 
fect negation and abſence of all beings, mould ever | 
produce any real exiſtence. 

it being then unavoidable for all rational crea- 
tures to conclude that ſomething has exiſted from | 
eternity, let us next ſee what kind of thing that lj 
muſt be. | 


i þ 
8 9. There are but two ſor ts of beings - in the | Ii 
world, that man knows or conceives : 


1/7, Such as are purely material, without ſenſe, 1 i 
perception, or thought, as the clippings of our Mt 
beard-, and the parings of our nails. bi 
 2d!y, Senſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch Wi. 


as we find ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, we 
will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings ; ; i 
which, to our preſcnt purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, "11: 
are perhaps better terms, than mater ial and imma- 1 
| ter tal. | 1 
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: 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, 
let us ſee what ſort of being it muſt be. And to 
that, it is very obvious to reaſon, that it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a cogitative being. For it is as impoffible to 
conceive that ever bare incogitative matter ſhould. 


produce a thinking intelligent being, as that nothing. 


| thould of itſelf produce matter, Let us ſuppoſe any 


arcel of matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall 
find it, in itſelf, able to produce nothing. For ex- 
ample, let us ſuppoſe the matter of the next pebble 
we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the parts. 


firmly at reſt together; if there were no other being 
in the world, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, 

inactive lump : ? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add 
motion to itſelf, being purely matter, or produce 


any thing? Matter then, by its own ſtrength, can- 
not produce in itſelf ſo much as motion: the motion 


it has, muſt alſo be from eternity, or elſe be pro- 


duced, and. added to matter by ſome other being 


more powerful than matter: matter, as is evi- 
dent, having not power to produce motion in. 


itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; 
yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, n 


ever. changes it might produce of figure and 


bulk, could. never produce thought. Knowledge will {till. 


be as far beyond the power of motion "and mat- 


ter to produce, as matter is beyond the power of 
And I appeal to 
every one's own thoughts, whether he cannot as. F 
ealily conceive matter produced by nothing, as 
thought to be produced by pure matter, when be- 


nothing or non entity to produce 


fore there was no ſuch thing as thought, or an in- 


telligent being exiſting. Divide matter into as mi- 
nute parts as you will, (which we are apt to imagine 

a fort of ſpirttualizing, or making a thinking thing 

of it), vary the figure and motion of it, as much as 
you. pleaſe, a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, 

| G. whoſe diameters: are but 33 part of a 


* | &J> 


- 


ery *, will operate no otherwiſe upon ' Other bodies 
of proportionable bulk, than thoſe of an inch or 
foot diameter ; and you may as rationally expect to 
produce ſenſe, thought, and knowledge, by putting 
together, in a certain figure and motion, grofs par- 


ticles of matter, as by thoſe that are the very minu- 


teſt, that do any where exiſt. | hey knock, impel, 
and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and 
that is all they can do. So that if we will ſuppoſe 
nothing firſt, or eternal; matter can never begin to 
be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, 
cternal motion can never begin to be: if we ſup- 
poſe only matter and motion firſt, or cternal; 

thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive that matter, either with or without mo- 


tion, could have originally in and from itſelf, ſenſe, 


perception, and knowledge, as is evident from hence, 
that then ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, muſt 


be a property eternally inſeparable from matter and 


every particle of it. Not to add, that though our 
general or ſpecific conception of matter makes us 
tpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is not 
one individual thing; neither is there any ſuch thing 
exiſting as one material being, or one ſingle body 
that we know or can conceive. And therefore, if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 


would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, 


but an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 


beings, independent one of another, of limited 


3 force, and diſtinct thoughts, which could never 


produce that order, harmony, and beauty, which is 


te de kound in nature. Since therefore whatſoever 


* A ery is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of an inch, an inch 
one tenth of a philoſophical foot, a philoſophical foot one third of a 
pendulum, whole diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are 
each equal to one ſecond of time, or one ſixtieth part of a minute. I 
have affectedly made uſe of this meaſure here, and the parts of it, 
under a decimal diviſion, with names to them; becauſe I think 


it would be of general convenience, that this ſhould be the common. 


meaſure in the commonwealth of letters, | 
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is the firſt eternal Being, muſt neceſſar ily be cogita- 


tive; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all 
the perfections that can ever after exiſt ; nor can it 
ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, 
either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher de- 


gree : it neceflarily follows, that the rſt eternal 
Being cannot be matter. 


11, If therefore it be evident, KY pmething 


neceflarily muſt ex//? from eternity, it is allo as evi- 
dent, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a cog:- 


tative being : for it is as impoſſible that incogitative 
matter ſhould produce a cogitative being, as that 
nothing, or the negation of all being, ſhould pro- 


duce a poſitive being or matter. 


$ 12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary « ex- 


iſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us 


into the knowledge of God, fince it will hence fol- 


low, that all other knowing beings that have a be- 


ginning, muſt depend on him, and have no other 
pays of knowledge, or extent of power, than what 


he gives them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he 


made alſo the leſs excellent pieces of this univerſe, all 


inanimate beings, whereby his omniſcience, power, 


and providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other 


attributes neceſſarily follow : yet to clear up this a 


little farther, we will ſee what doubts can be raiſed 


againſt it. 


S 13. Fir, Perhaps i it will be aid; that though. 


it be as clear as demonſtration can make It, that 
there mult be an eternal Being, and that Being 


muſt alfo be knowing; yet it does not follow, but 
that thinking being may alſo be material, Let it 
be ſo ; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a Gop : 
for it there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent 
Being, it is certain, that there is a Gop, whether 
you imagine that being to be material or no. Eut. 
| herein, J ſuppoſe, lies the danger and deceit of that 
_ fuppoſirion : there . no way to avoid the de- 
monſtration, 
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monſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being. 

men, devoted to matter, would willingly have it 
granted, that this knowing Being is material; and 
then letting ſlide out of their minds, or the diſcourſe, 
the demonſtration whereby an eternal knowing 
Being was proved neccflarily to exiſt, would argue 
all to be matter, and ſo deny a Gop, that is, an 
eternal cogitative Being; whereby they are ſo far 

from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eter- 
nal matter, without any eternal cogitative Being, 
they manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and 
ſuppoſe no neceſſary connection of the one with the 

other, and fo eſtabliſh the neceſſity of an eternal 
Spirit, but not of matter; ſince it has been proved 
already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoid- 
ably to be granted. Now, if thinking and matter 
may be ſeparated, the eternal exiſtence of matter will 
not follow from the eternal exiſtence of a cogitative 
Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. | 

F 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy 
themſelves or others, that this eternal. en | 
Being is material. 

Firſt, | would aſk them, whether they i imagine 
that all matter, every particle of matter, thinks ? This, 
I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, ſince then there 
would be as many eternal thinking beings, as there 
are particles of matter, and fo an infinity of gods, 
And yet, if they will not allow matter as matter, that 
is, every particle of matter, to he as well cogitatixe as 

extended, they will have as hard a taſk to make out 
to their own reaſons, a cogitative being out of inco- 
gitative particles, as an extended being out of un- 
extended parts, if i may ſo ſpeak.. 

V 15. Secondly, f all matter does not think, I. 
next aſk, whether it be only o''E atom that dees ſo? 
This has as many abſurdities as the other; for then 
this atom of matrer muſt be alone eternal or not. If 
this alone be eternal, then this alone, by its power: 


1 
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ful thought or will, made all the reſt of matter, 
And ſo we have the creation of matter by a power- 
ful thought. which is that the materialiſts {tick at: 
for if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking atom to have 
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produced all the reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe 
that pre-eminency to it upon any other account, 


; than that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed Aer £ 
ence. But allow it to be by ſome other way, which 


is above our conception, it muſt be ſtill creation, 


and theſe men mult give up their great maxim, Ex 


n:hilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of matter 


is equally eternal, as that thinking atom, it will be 
to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though never ſo ab- 


ſurd : for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one 
ſmall particle in knowledge and power infinitely 


above all the reſt, is without any of the leaſt ap- 


pearance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every 
particle of matter, as matter, is capable of all the 


ſame figures and motions of any other; and I chal- 
| lenge any one, in his thoughts, to add any 8 


elſe to ene above another. 


§ 16. Thirdly, If then neither one peculiar atom 


alone can be this eternal thinking. Being, nor all 


matter, as matter, f. e. every particle of matter, 
can be it; it only remains, that it is ſome certain 
ſyſtem of matter duly put together, that is this 


thinking eternal Being, This is that which, 1 ima- 
gine, is that notion which men are apteſt to have of 
Gon, who would have him a material being, as 
molt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary 
conceit they have of themſelves, and other men, 
which they take to be material thinking beings. But 


this imagination, however more natural, is no leſs Þ 


abſurd than the other: for to ſuppoſe the eternal 


thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a compoſition 


of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, 
15 to aſcribe all the wiſdom and knowledge of that 
eternal Being only to the juxia poſition of parts; 
than which nothing can be more abſurd, For un- 
thinking 
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| thinking particles of matter, however put together, 
can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new | 
relation of poſition, which it is impoſlible thould 
give thought and knowledge to them. 
$ 17. But farther, this cor poreal ſyſtem either 


has all its parts at reſt, or it is 4 certain motion 


of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be 
perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo can 


have no privileges above one atom, 
If it be the motion of its parts on which its think - 


ing depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoid- 
_ ably accidental and limited, ſince all the particles 


that by morion cauſe thought, being each of them 


in itfelt without any thoughit, cannot regulate its 
own motions, much leſs be regulated by the thought 
of the whole, ſince that thought is not the cauſe of 


motton, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 


ſo without it), but the conſequence of it, whe reby | 
freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wiſe 


thinking or acting, will be quite taken away: ſo 


that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor 


wiſer, than pure blind matter, ſince to reſolve all 
into the accidental unguided motions of blind mat- 


ter, or into thought depending on unguided motions 


of blind matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention 


». 


the narrownels of fuch thoughts and knowledge, 
that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But 


there needs no enumeration of any more abſurdities 
and impoſſibilities in this hyporhcfis, (however full 
of them it be), than that before mentioned, ſince. 
let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part of che 


matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion 
of any other particle, or the 0 know the mo- 
tion of every particular; and io regulate its own 


| thoughts or motions, or indeed have any thought 


reſulting from ſuch motion, 
$ 18, Others would have matter to be eternal, 
notwithſtanding that they allow an cternal, cogita- 
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This, though 1 it take not 
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tive, immaterial Being. 


away the being of a God, yet ſince it denies one 
and the firſt great piece of his workmanſhip, the 


creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt 
be allowed eternal: why; becauſe you cannot con- 


ccive how it can be made out of nothing; why do 


you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You will an- 


ſwer perhaps, becauſe abou: twenty or forty years 
ſince, you began to be. But if i atk you what that 
yorhis, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell 
; made, began 
not then to be; for if it did, then it is not cternal ; 
but it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion 


me. The matter whereof you are 


and frame as makes up your body; bur yet that 


frame of particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking thing you are; (tor I have now to do 


with one, who allows an eternal, immaterial, think- 
ing Being, but would have unthinking matter eter- 
nal too): "they cfore when did that thinking thing 


begin to be? If it did never begin to be, then have 
you always been a-thinking thing from eternity ; 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till 1 


meet with one who is ſo void of under ſtanding as 


to own it, If therefore you can allow a thinking 
thing to be made out of nothing, (as all things that 


are not eternal muſt be), why Aſo can you not al- 
low it poſſible for a material being to be made out 
of nothing, by an equal power, but that you have 
the experience of the one in view, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, creation 
of a ſpirit will be found to 555 no leſs power, 
than the creation of matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we 


would emancipate ourſelves 179005 vulgar notions, 
and raiſe our thoughts as far as they would reach, 


to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be 
able to aim at fome dim and ſeeming conception 
how matter might at firſt be made, and begin to 
exiſt by the power of that eternal ſirſt eing; but 


10 give beginning and being. to a ſpirit, would be 


found 


» A 
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found a more inconceivable effi& of omnipotent 


power. Put this being what would perhaps lcad us 


too far from the notions on which the philoſophy 


now in the world is built, it would not be pardoa- 
able to deviate ſo far from them, or to inquire 10 


far as grammar itſelf would authoriſe, if the com- 
mon ſettled opinion oppoſes it; eſpecially in this 
place, where the received doctrine ſerves well 
enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt 
doubt, that the creation, or beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of nothing, being! once admitted,. 
the creation. of all other, but the CREATOR him- 


ſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 
F 19+. But you will fay, Is it not impoth! ble to ad - 
mit of the making any thing our of nothing, { ſince 


we cannot. poſſibiy conceive it? | anſwer, No 


1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of 
an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot comprehend 


Its operations.. We do not deny other effects upon 


this ground, becauſe we cannot. poſſibly conceive 
the manner of their production. We cannot con- 


ceive how any thing but impulſe of body can move 
body; and yet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to 
make us deny it poffible, againſt the conſtant expe- 


rience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our volun— 
tary motions, which are produced in us only by the 


free action or thought of our own minds; and arc 
not, nor can be the effects of he impulſe or deter- 
mination of the motion of blind matter, in or up- 


on our bodies; for then it could not be in our 


power or choice. to alter it. For example : : mv 
right hand writes, whilſt. my left hand is ſtill ; what 
cauſcs reſt in one, and motion in the other? No- 


thing but my will, a thought of my mind; my 


thought only changing, the right hand beſts, and 
the left hand moves. This is matter of fact, Wii ich 
cannot be denied: explain this, and make it intel- 
ligible, and then the next ſtep will be to underſtand 


creation : for the giving a new determination to the 
. motion 
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motion of the avimal ſpirits, which forme make 


ligible as it was before. 
2; overvaluing ourſclves, to requce all to the narrow 
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uſe of to explain voluntary motion), clears not the 
difficulty one jot, to alter the determination of mo- 


tion, being 1 in this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to 
give motion itelt; tince the new determination 


given to the animal ſpirits, muſt be either imme: 
diztely by thought, or by ſome other body put in 


their way by thou »ht, which was not in their way 
before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; 


either . which leaves voluntary motion as uniatcl- 
in the mean time, it is an 


meaſure of our capacities; and to conclude all 
things impoffible to be done, whoſe manner of do- 
ing exceeds our comprehenſion. This is to make 
our coinprehenſion infinite, or Gop finite, when 


what he can do, is limited to what we can conceive 


of it. If you do not underſtand the operations of 
vour own finite mind, that thinking thing within 
you, do not dcem it ſtrange, that you eannot com- 
prehend the operations of that eternal infinite 


Mind, who made and governs all things, and. whom | 


the heaven of Reave ens Cannot contain. 


CHAP. Xl. 


Of our KNOWLEDGE of the ExisTence 4 


ether Tuixces. 


$ I, It is to te þ "ad enty by . 9 2. Inflance, 
whiteneſs of this paper. & 3. This, though not ſo 


certain as demonſlratian, yet may be called knowl age, 


and preves the exiſtence of things witheut us. 8 4. 
Firjt, Becauſe ve cannot hade them but Ly the inlet 


of the ſenſes. $ 5. Secondly, Becauſe an idea from 


actual, ſenſation, and another from memory, are very 


diſtinci per ceptions. 


Thich accompanies aer. ſenſation, accompanies not the 
| retu! ning 


I 6. Thirdly, Pleaſure er pain 
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returning of thoſe ideas without the exter nal objects. 
F 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes aſſiſt one another's teſlimony 
of the exiſtence of outward things. & 8. This cer- 
tainty is as great as our condition needs, & . But 
reaches no farther than actual ſenſation. g 10. Holy 
10 58 demonſtration in every thing. 11. PS. 
exiſtence is known by memory. F 12. The ex: Hence of 
Fr not knowable, & 13. Particular ꝓropaſiticus 
concerning exiſtences, are knowable. & 14. Aud ge- 
neral propoſitions concerning 1 ideas. 


981. TME knowledge of our own being we ive ; 
. by intuition. The exiſtence of a Gopy,. 
reaſon clearly makes Known to us, as has been 
ſhewn. | 
The knowledge of the. exiſtence: of any ocher 
thing, we can have only by ſenſation: for there be- 
ing no neceflary connection of real exiſtence, witlr 
any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any 0-- 
ther exiſtence, but that of Gop, with the exiſtence 
of any particular man; no particular man can know 
the exiſtence. of any other being, but only when, 
by actually operating upon him, it makes itfelf per- 
ccived by him. For the having the idea of any 
thing in our mind, no more proves the exiftence ©: 
that thing, than the picture of a man evidences lis 
being in the world, or the viſions of a dream make 
thereby a true hiſtory. | 
$ 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of idea, 
from without, that gives us notice of the exifience 
of other things,. and makes us know, that ton 4 
thing doth exiſt at that time without us, which 
cauſes that idea in us, though perhaps we neither 
know nor confider how it docs it : tor it takes not 
from the certainty of our ſenſes, and the ideus we 
receive by them, that we know not the manner 
wherein they are. produced; 9. g. whit 1 write 
this, 1 have, by the paper af cting my cycs; that 
idea produced i in my mind, u hich, \ hatever object. 
5 ens cauſess, 
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cauſes, I call white; by which I know that that 
quality or accident (i. e. whoſe appearance before 


my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth really exiſt, 


and hath a being without me. And of this the 


my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my eyes, 


which are the proper and ſole judges of this thing : 
whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on, as fo cer- 
tain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt ! write this, 


that J ſee white and black, and that ſomething 
really exiſts, that cauſes that ſenſation in me, than 


that 1 write or move my hand; which is a certainty. 
as great as human nature is capable of, concerning 
the exiſtence of any thing, but a man's ſelf alone, 


and of Goo. 


$ 3. The notice we have by our ſenſes, of the 
exiſting of things without us, though it be not al- 


together fo certain as our intuitive knowledge, or 


the deductions of our reaſon, employed about the 


clear abſtract ideas of our own minds ; yet it is an 
aſſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge. If 


we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties act and in- 


form us right concerning the exiſtence of thoſe ob- 
jects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill: 


grounded confidence: for, I think, nobody can, in 


earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the 


exiſtence of thoſe things which he. ſees and feels. 
At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he 


may have with his own thoughts), will never have 
any controverſy with me; ſince he can never be 
fure { fay any thing contrary to his opinion. As 
to myſelf, | think God has given me aſſurance e- 


nough of the exiſtence of things without me; fince, 


by their different application, I can produce in my- 


felt both pleature and pain, which is one great con- 
cernment of my prefent ſtate. This is certain, the 


confidence that our faculties do not herein deceive 


us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable of, con- 


cerning the exiſtence of material beings, For we 
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cannot act any thing, but by our faculties ; nor talk 
of knowledge itſelf, but by the help of thoſe facul- 
ties which are fitted to apprehend even what know- 


ledge is. But beſides the affurance we have from 


our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not err in the 
information they give us of the exiſtence of things 
without us, when they are affected by them, we 
are farther confirmed in this afſurance, by other 


concurrent reaſons. _ 
S 4. Firft, It is plain, thoſe perceptions are pro- 


duced! in us by exteriour cauſes affecting our ſenſes; 


becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, 
never can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe 
produced in their minds. | his is too evident to be 
doubted; and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, 
that they come in by the organs of that ſenſe, and 


no other way. The organs themſelves, it is plain, 
do not produce them; for then the eyes of a man 
in the dark, would produce colours, and his noſe 
ſmell roſes in the winter : but we ſee nobody gets 
the reliſh of a pine- apple, till he goes to the Indies 


where it is, and taſtes it. 
$ 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that J 


cannot avoid the having thole ideas produced in my 


mind: for though when my eyes are ſhut, or win- 


dows faſt, 1 can at pleaſure recall to my mind 
the ideas of light, or the ſun, which former ſenſa- 
tions had lodged i in my memory ; ; ſo I can at plea- 

ſure lay by that idea, and take into my view that 
of the ſmell of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. Fut if I 
turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot a- 


void the ideas which the lighr or ſun then produces 


in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference be- 
tween the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, 
if they were there only, i ſhould have conſtantly 
the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by 
at pleaſure), and thoſe which force themſelves upon 
me, and 1 cannot avoid having. And therefore it 
muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the briſk 
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acting of ſome objects without me, whole efficacy I 


cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, 
whether I will or no. Eeſides, there is nobody who. 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf, between 
contemplating the ſun, as he hath the idca of it in 


his memory, and actually looking upon it: of which 


two, his perception is. ſo diſtinct, that few of his 


ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one from another: 


and therefore he hath certain Knowledge, that they 
are not both memory, or the actions of his mind, 
and fancies only within him; but that actual ſeeing 


hath a cauſe without. 


6 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe i- 
deas are produced in us with pain, which afterwards 


we remember without the leaſt offence. hus the 


pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is revived. 
in our minds, gives us no diſturbance; which, when. 


felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when actu— 


ally repeated; which is occaſioned by the diforder 
the external object cauſes in our bodies, when ap- 
plied to it. And we remember the pain of hunger, 
thirſt, or the head-ach,. without any pain at all; 


which would either never diſturb us, or elſe con- 


ſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were 
there nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, 
and appearances entertaining our fancics, without 
the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 
The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, acompanying 
ſeveral actual tenſations : and though mathematical 
demonſtration depends not upon ſenſe, yet-the exa- 


mining them by diagrams, gives great credit to the 
evidence of our ſight, and ſcenis to give it a cer- 


tainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf, 
For it would be very ſtrange, that a man. ſEould al- 
low it for an undeniable truth, that two angles of a 
figure, which he meaſures. by lines and angles of a 

diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other; and 

yet doubt of the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, 
er he 11.15" WICH. 
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which, by looking on, he wakes uſe of to meaſure 
that by. 

$ 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes, i in many 0 bear 
witneſs to the truth of each other's report, con- 


cerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. 


He that ſees a fire, may if he doubt whether it be 
any thing more than a bare fancy, feel it too: and 
be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 
certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, 
by a bare idea or phantom, unleſs that the pain be 
a fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the burn 
is well, by railing the idea of it, bring upon. himſelf 
again, 1 1 

1 hus I ſee, whilſt I writethis, I can change the 
appearance of the paper; and by deſigning the let- 
ters, tell beforehand what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the very next moment, barely by drawing my pen 
over it; which will neither appear (let me fancy as 
much as 1 will) if my hand ſtand till ; or though 
move my pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe 
characters are once made on the paper, can ] chuſe 
afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have 


the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. Whence 


it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the ſport and 


| play of my own imagination, when I find that the 


characters, that were made at the pleaſure of my 


OWN thoughts, do. not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to 


be, whenever 1 ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect 
my ſenſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 


| figures I made them. To which, if we will add, 


that the ſight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, 
draw ſuch ſounds as 1 beforchand deſign they ſhall 
ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt 


that thoſe words 1 write do really exiſt without me, 


when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular founds to 
affect my ears, which could not be the effect of my 
imagination, nor could my memory retain them in 

that order. 
$ 8. But yet, if, after all this, any one will be ſo 
ſceptical, 
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ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his nies, and to a affirm, that 
all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, 


are convenient or inconvenient: to us. 


hand into It, he may, perhaps, be 

certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſome- F 
thing more than bare 1 imagination. 
vidence is as great as we can deſire, being as certain 
to us as our pleaſure or pain, 7. e. happineſs or 
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during our whole being, is but the ſeries and de- 


luding appearances of a long dream, whereof there 
1s no reality, and therefore will queſtion the exiſt- 
ence of all things, or our knowledg 
J muſt defire him to conſider, that if all be a dream, 
then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion; 


e of any thing; 


and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking man 
fhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he may 


dream that I make him this anſwer, That the cer- 
tainty of things exiſting in rerum natura, when we 


have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for it, is not only 


as great as our frame can attain to, but as our con- 
dition needs. 


For our faculties being ſuited not to 
the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, 


comprehenſive knowledge of things, free from all 


doubt and ſcruple, but to the preſervation of us, in 


whom they are, and accommodated to the uſe of 


life ; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, it they 
will but give us certain notice of thoſe things, which 
For he that 


fees a candle burning, and hath experimented the 


force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this | is ſomething exiſting without 


him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 


pain: which is afturance enough, when no man re— 


quires greater certainty, to govern his actions by. 
than what is as certain as his aCtions- themſelves. 


And if our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow- 


ing heat of a glaſs furnace, be barely a wandering 
Imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting his 
wakened into a 


So that this e- 


miſery; beyond which we have no concernment, 


either of Enowing or being Such an aſſurance 
c 
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of the exiſtence of things without us, is falficiont 
to direct us in the attaining the good, and avoid- 
ing the evil, which is cauſed by them, which is the 
important concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them. 

$9. in fine then, when our feuſes do actually 
convey into our underſtandings any idea, we cannot 
but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at that 
time really exiſt without us, which doth affect our 
ſenſes, and by them give notice of itfelf to our ap- 
prchenſive faculties, and actually produce that idea 
which we then perceive : and we cannot fo far diſ- 
truſt their teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas, as we have obſerved by our 
ſenſes to be united together, do really exiſt toge- 
ther. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre- 
ſent teſtimony of our ſenles, employed about particu- 
lar objects, that do then affect them, and no farther. 
For if I faw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is 
wont to be called man, exiſting together one minute 
ſince, and am now alone; I cannot be certain that 
the fame man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceflary 
connection of his exiſtence a minute ſince, with his 
exiſtence now. By a thouſand ways he may ceaſe 
to be, ſince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes for 
his exiſtence. And if | cannot be certain that the 
man I ſaw laſt to-day, is now in being; i can leſs 
be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer re- 
moved from my ſenſes, and have not ſeen ſince 
yeſterday, or ſince the laſt year ; and much leſs can 
be certain of the exiſtence of men that i never 
ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable 
that millions of men do now exiſt, yet whilſt : am 
alone writing this, | have not that certainty of it, 
which we ſtrictly call knowledge; though the 
great likeFhood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be 
reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the 
confidence that there are men (and men alſo of 
my acquaintance, with whom 1 have to do) now 
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b | in the world: but this} 1s but aan + not know- |; 

1 ledge. 8 3 

1 . Fo. Whereby vet we may obſerve how, fooliſh : 

it - and vaina thing it is for a man of a narrow know- 1 

{| A ledge, who having reaſon given him'to judge of the 8 

bi different evidence and probability of things, and to : 

f be ſwayed accordingly; how vain, [ ſay, it is to ex- iſ 7 

4 pect demonſtration and certainty in things not ca- 5 5 

i! pable of it, and refuſe aſſent to very rational propo- | a 

4 fitions, and act contrary to very plain and clear 5 

| truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident 1 

| as to ſurmount every the leaſt. (I will, not ſay rea- 3 

ſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that, in the or- 55 

| dinary affairs of life, would admit of nothing but Fe 

| direct plain demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing _ 

in this world, but of periſhing quickly. The whole- bs 

ſomeneſs of his meat or drink, would not give him x1 

f reaſon to venture on it: and | would fain know tb 

; What it is he could do upon ſuch Fromnes, as were 1 

| capable of no doubt, no objection. = did 

| 9 11. As when our ſenſes are actually employed 1 

4. about any object, we do know that it does exiſt ; yo 

; fo, by our memory, we may be. aſſured, that hereto- 1 

fore things that affected our ſenſes have exiſted. 1 

4 And thus we have knowledge of the paſt exiſtence cn 
WW of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes having inform- 

| | do 

k eaus, our memories ſtill retain the ideas: and of / 


1 this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember 191 
well. But this knowledge alſo reaches no farther 4 


1 than our ſenſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus = 
| ſeeing water at this inſtant, is an ben eg at 
6 truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remember- ws 
Y ing that 1 ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo be always IS 
| true; and as long as my memory retains it, always || 4 
an undoubted propoſition to me. that water did ex- ofit 

| ſt the 10th of july 1688, as it will alſo be equally I Fe. 
j true, that a certain aumber of very fine colours did want. 
4 exiſt, which, at the fame time, ſaw upon a bubble 90 


1 ok that water: but being now quite out of the light I y. 
14 3 | both - 
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both of the water and bubbles too, it is no more 
certainly known to me, that the water doth now ex- 
iſt, than that the dubbles or colours therein do ſo; 
it being no more neceſſary that water ſhould exiſt 
to-day. becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the 
colours or bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted 
yeſterday; though it be exceedingly much more 
probable, becauſe water hath been obſerved to con- 
tinue long in exiſtence, but bubbles, and the colours 2 
on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
§ 12. Wha ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we 
come by them, I have already ſhewn. But though 
we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we 
have them there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does 
not make us know that any ſuch things do exiſt 
without us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or 
any other ſpiritual beings, but the eternal Gop. 
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We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral o- | 
: ther reaſons, to believe with aflurance, that there 1 
9 are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes not being able to 5 

diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their | 
| particular exiſtences. For we can no more know 9 
D that there, are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea 1 
ve have of ſuch beings in our minds, than, by the 8 1 
IJ. J ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can 1 
come to know, that things, Cote: thoſe ideas, 2 
do really exiſt. | | 
* And therefore. concerning the exiſtence of Balte „ 1 
IT | ſpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt con- = 
er tent ourſelves with the evidence of faith; but uni— 1 
us Þ verſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter, | 
le are beyond our reach. For however true it may be, | 


v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that Gop ever 

ys created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a part 

ys Þ of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like pro- 
poſitions, we may aſſent to, as highly probable, but 
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ly are not, | fear, in this ſtatc capable of knowing. We 1 
lid are not then to put others upon demonſtr ating, nor 1h 
le ourſelves upou ſearch of univerſal certainty in all % 
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thoſe matters wherein we are not capable of any 


other knowledge, but what our ſcnſcs give us in 


this or that particular. 
813. By which it appears, that there are two 


ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There is one ſort of pro- 


poſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing an- 


ſwerable to ſuch an idea; as having the idea of an 
elephant, phoenix, motion, or an angle, in my mind, 


the firſt and natural inquiry is, whether ſuch a thing 


does any where exiſt? And chis knowledge is only 


of particulars, - No exiſtence of any thing without 


us, but only of Gop, can certainly be known far- 
ther than our ſenſes inform us. 2. There is an- 


other ſort of propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the 


agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract ideas, and 


their dependence one on another. Such propoſi- 
tions may be univerſal and certain. So having the 

idea of God, and myſelf, of fear and obedience, I 
cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared and o- 


beyed by me : and this propoſition will be certain 


concerning man in general, if I have made an ab- 
ſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I am one par- 


_ ticular, But yet this propoſition, how certain 10+ 
ever, that men ought to fear and obey Gop, proves 


not to me the exiſtence of men in the world, but 
will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 


exiſt: which certainty of fuch general propoſitions, 


depends on the agreement or diſagreement is to be 
diſcovered in thoſe abſtract ideas. 
$ 14 In the former caſe, our . is the 
conſequence of the exiſtence of things producing 
ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, 
knowledge is the conſequence of the ideas, be they 
what they will, that are in our minds producing 
there general certain propoſitions. Many of theſe 
are called æternæ veritates, and all of them indeed 
are ſo; not from being written all or any of them 


In the minds of all men, or that they were any of 


>6{em Propoſitions in 1 One's mind, till he having 
got 
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got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated them by 
affirmation or negation. But whereſoever we can 


ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed with 


fuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas 


as we have, we muſt conclude he muſt nzeds, when 


he applies his thoughts to the confideration of his 
- Wo know the truth of certain propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which 


he will perceive in his own ideas, Such propofi- 


tions are therefore called eternal traths, not becauſe 
they are eternal propoſitions actually for med, and: 
antecedent to the underſtanding, that at any time 
makes them : nor becauſe they are imprinted on the 


mind from any patterns that are any where of them 
out of the mind, and exiſted before: but becauſe 


being once made about abſtract ideas, fo as io be 


true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be 


made again at any time paſt or to come, by a mind 


having thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For 


names being ſuppoſed to ftand perpetually for the 
ſame ideas; and the fame ideas having immutably 
the ſame habitudes one: to another; Ppropotitions- 


concernin 7 any abſtract idcas, that are once true, 


muſt needs be eternal verities. 
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o the ee of our KNOWLEDGE. 


§ 1. Knowlidee i is not from maxims. 8 2. The occa- 
fron of that opinion. & 3, But from the comparing 


clear and ditin#t ideas, & 4. Dangerous to build upon 
Precar tous principles. & 5. This is no certain way ta 
truth. 9 b. But to compare clear complete ideas under 
lead) names. & 7. The true method of advancing 
knowledge, is by conſidering our abſtra#t ideas. & 8. 
By which morality alſo may be made clearer. $ 9. But 
l age Y bodies 1s to be improved only by experience. 
"BS y 10. This 


down 
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4 10. This may procure us convenience, not ſcience. 4 
1 5 11. Me are fitted for moral krowledge and :.atural ' 
; 1 improvements. & 12. But muſt beware of hypothejes, CC 
0 and wrong principles. & 13. The true uſe of hypothe- — * 
1] ſes. § 14. Clear and dijtinet ideas with ſettled names, i Na 
and the finding of thoſe which fhew their agreement or , 
11 diſagreement, are the ways to enlarge our Anotultdge. Þ 
$ S 15. Mathematics an inſtance of it. FFF t 
. $ 1. II having been the common received opinion - 
| i! wt. amongſt men of letters, that maxims were F * 
43 the foundation of all Knowledge; and that the ſci- 4 
1 ences were each of them built upon certain præcag- k 
31 nita, from whence the underſtanding was to take | g 
1 its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf, in its Kh 
4 inquiries into the matters belonging to that ſcience; - 9p 
4s the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay down, = 
74 in the beginning, one or more general propoſitions, r 
0 as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that | 5 
1 was to be had of that ſubject. Theſe doctrines thus Fi 
1 laid down for foundations of any ſcience, were called Fa 
PR principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt * 
1 ſet out, and look no farther backwards in our in- 3 
q quiries, as we have already obſerved. _ on 
5 § 2, One thing, which might probably give an he 
FF” occaſion to this way of proceeding in other ſciences, oo 
Th was, as | ſuppoſe, the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have py 
#4 in mathematics, wherein men being obſerved to at- 1 
. tain a great certainty of knowledge, theſe ſciences Pre 
came by pre-eminence to be called Mud4pzrs nd as 
14 Madaci, learning, or things learned, thoroughly : b. 
* learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt cer- 1 
0 0 tainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 1 7 l 
18 9 3. But if any one will conſider, he will, I gueſs, | © 
$ find that the great advancement and certainty of | Sy 
| real knowledge, which men arrived to in theſe ſ{ci- 0 
| ences, was not owing to the influence of theſe prin- Wm 
15 ciples, nor derived from any peculiar advantage SIM 
if they received from two or three general maxims laid big 
1 | 0 | | | : : | 
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down in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, 
complete ideas their thoughts were employed about, 


and the relation of equality and exceſs fo clear be= | 
tween ſome of them, that they had an intuitive jj 
knowledge, and by that, a way to diſcover it in o- 
thers, and this without the help of thoſe maxims, |} 
Forl atk, is it not poſſible for a young lad to know 4 


that his whole body is bigger than his little finger, 
but by virtue of this axiom, That the whole is bigger 

than a part ; nor be aflured of it, till he has learned 

that maxim? Or cannot a country-wench know, 

that having received a ſhilling from one that owes 

her three, and a ſhilling alſo from another that 
owcs her three, that the-remaining debts in each of 
their hands are equal? Cannot the know this, I ſay, 
without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this ma- 
xim, .1 hat F you take equals from equals, the remainders 

will be equals, a maxim which poſlibly the never 
heard or thought of? 1 defire any one to conſider, 

from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 

firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular in- 
ſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that 

gives life and birth to the other. Thefſe general 
rules are but the comparing our more general and | 
abſtract ideas, which are the workmanſhip - of the | 
mind wade, and names given to them, for the eaſter | 
diſpatch in its reaſonings, and drawing into com- | 
prehenſive terms, and ſhort, rules, its various and y; 
multiplied obſervations, - But knowledge began in 1 
the mind, and was founded on particulars; though j 
afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof; 

it being natural for the mind (forward ſtill to en- | 
large its knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe 
I general notions, and make the proper ule of them, | 
| which is to diſburden the memory-of the cumber- | 
tome load of particulars. For- | deſire it may be (! 
conſidered what more certainty there is to a child, © 5 
or any one, that his body, little finger and all, is — 
bigger than his little finger alone, after you have 
7 e „% Fo mos given 
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given to his body the name whole, and to his little 
finger the name part, than he could have had be- 
fore; or what new knowledge concerning his bo- 


dy, can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 


could not have without them ? Could he not know 
that his body was bigger than his little finger, if his 
language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch 


relative terms as whole and part? I alk farther, when 
he has got theſe names, how is he more certain 
_ that his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, 


than he was, or might be certain, before he learned 
thoſe terms, that his body was bigger than his little 


finger? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny, 
That his little finger is a part of his body, as that it 
is leſs than his body. And he that can doubt whe- F| 


ther it be Jels, will as certainly doubt whether it be 


nu part. So that the maxim, The whole is bigger than 


a part, can never be made uſe of to prove the little 
finger leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, by 
being brought to convince one of a truth which he 
knows already. For he that does not certainly know 
| that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of 


matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 


alone, will never be able to know it by the help of 


theſe two relative terms, whole and part, make of 


them what maxim you pleaſe. 

98 4. But be it in tae mathematics as it will, whe» 
ther it be clearer, that taking an inch from a black 
line of two inches, and an inch from a red line of 
two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will 
be equal; or that F you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainders will be equal; which, I ſay, of theſe two 

3s the clearer and firſt known, leave to any one to 
determine, it not being material to my preſent oc- 
cation, That which I have here to do, is to in- 


quire, whether if it be the readieſt way to Know- 


ledge, to begin with general maxims, and build up- 
on them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the principles, 
which are laid dow n in any other ſcience, as un- 

| queſtionable 


IJ 
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queſtionable truths ; and ſo receive them without 
examination, and e to them without ſuffering 


to be doubted of, becaufe mathematicians have 


been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 


evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not 


what may not paſs for truth in morality, what may 


not be introduced and pr oved in natural philoſo- 
* 
Let that beide of ſome of the philoſophers, 


That all is matter, and that there is nothing elſe, 
be received for certain and indubitable, and it will 
be eaſy to be ſeen by the writings of ſome that have 


revived it again in our days, what conſequences it 
will lead us into, Let any one, with Polemo, take 


the world; or, with the Stoics, the æther, or the 
fun ; or, with Anaximenes, the air to be Gop; and 


what a divinity, religion, and worſhip, muſt we 


_ needs have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous as prin- 
_ ciples thus taken up without queſtioning or exami- 


nation; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern mora- 


lity, which influence mens lives, and give a bias to 
all their actions. Who might not juſtly expect an- 
other kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed happi- 
neſs in bodily pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, who 
made virtue ſufficient to telicity * ? And he who, 
with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other con- 
templations than thoſe who look not beyond this 
ſpot of earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are 
to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay 
it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt 
and diſhoneſt, are defined only by laws, and not by 
Nature, will "IR other meaſures of moral rectitude 
and pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, 


that we are under obligations antecedent to all hu- 


| maneconſtitutions, 


8 5. If therefore thoſe that neſs "0 pr inciples 
are not certain, (which we muſt have ſome way to 


know, Wat we wy be able to diſtinguiſh them 


from 
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from thoſe that are doubtful), but are only made 


ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are liable to be 


miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into 


truth, we ſhall, by principles, be only confirmed 


in miſtake and errour. | 
S 6. But ſince the knowledge of the certainty of 


Principles, as well as of all other truths, depends 
only upon the perception we have of the agreement 
or diſagreement of our ideas, the way to improve 


our knowledge, is not, I am ſure, blindly, and 
with an implicit faith, to receive and {wallow prin- 


ciples; bur is, [ think, to get and fix in our minds 
clear, diſtinct, and complete ideas, as far as they 
are to be had, and annex to them proper and con- 
ſtant names. And thus, perhaps, without any other 
Principles, but barely confidering thoſe ideas, and 
by comparing them one with another, finding their 
agreement or-diſagreement, and their ſeveral rela- 


tions and habitudes, we ſhall get more true and 


clear knowledge by the conduct of this one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby in 


our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 


97. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as 


reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of inquiry to the 


nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we 
arch after. General and certain truths are only 
founded in the habitudes and relations of abſtract 
ideas. A ſagacious and methodical application of 


our thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, 


is the only way to diſcover all that can be put with 
truth and certainty concerning them, into general 
5 propoſitions. 
| theſc, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathe- 
maticians, who, from very plain and caſy begin- 
nings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 
realonings, pr zceed to the diſcovery and demon- 
ſtration of truths that appear at firtt ſight beyond 


By what fteps we are to proceed in 


human capacity, The art of finding proofs, and 
the aGmirable methods they have invcared For the 


"OY 
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ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe interme- 
diate ideas that demonſtratively thew the equality 
or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that | 
which has carried them ſo far, and produced i 
ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſcoveries : but 
whether ſomething like rhis, in reſpect of other | 
ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in 4 
time be found out, I will not determine. This, 
think, 1 may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the | 
real, as well as nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, 
were purſued in the way familiar to mathematicians, 
they would carry our thoughts farther, and with 
greater evidence and clearneſs, than Polfibly we are 
apt to imagine. 
$ 8. This gave me the confidence to advance 
that conjecture which l ſuggeſt *, viz. that morality. 
is capable of demon/traticn, as well as mathematics. 
For the ideas that ethics are converſant about, be- 
ing all real eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a 
diſcoverable connection and agreement one with 
another; ſo far as we can find their habitudes and 
relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, 
real, and general truths: and J doubt not, but if 
a right method were taken, a great part of morality 
might be made ont with that clearneſs, that could 
leave, to a confidering man, no more reaſon to [| 
doubt, chan he could have to doubt of the truth of 0 
I propoſitions in mathematics, which have been de- | 
I monſtrated to him, 
§ 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge of ſub- 
ſtances, our want of ideas that are ſuitable to ſuch 
a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different | 
method. We advance not here, as in the other, U 
(here our abſtract ideas are real, as well as nomi- Þ# 
| nal effences), by contemplating our ideas, and con- þ 
B ſidering their relations and correſpondencies; thas i 
helps us very little, for the reaſons that, in another 


| place, 
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place, we have at large. ſet down. By which, I 


think, it is evident, that ſubſtances afford matter of 


very little general knowledge; and the bare con- 
templation of their abſtract ideas, will carry us but 


Wk little way in the fearch of truth and certain- 


What then are we to do for. the o_ . ovement 


* our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings ? Here we 
are to take a quite contrary courle ; "the want of 
ideas of their real eſſences, {ends us from our oon 
thoughts, to the things then ſelves as they exiſt, Ex- 


perience here muſt teach me what reafon cannot: 


and it is by trying alone, that | can certainly know, 
what other qualities co- exiſt with thaſe of my com- 
plex idea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible. 
body 1 call g9/d, be malleable or no: which expe- _ 
rience (which way ever it prove in that particular 
body | examine) makes me not certain that it is ſo 


in all or any other yellow, heavy, fufible bodies, 


but that which | have tried. Becauſe it is no con- 
ſequence one way or the other from my complex 
idea; the neceffity or inconſiſtence of malleability 


ach no vifible connection with the combination of 


that colour, weight, and fuſtbility in any body. 


What | have ſaid here of the nominal eſſence of 


gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a de- 
terminate colour, weight, and fuſibility, will hold 
true, if malleablenefs, fixedneſs, and folubility in 


aqua regza, be added to it. Our reaſonings from 


_ theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in the cer- 
| tain diſcovery of the other pr operties in thoſe maſſes 
of matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
cauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies depending 
not on theſe, but on that unknown real eſſence, on 
which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſco- 
ver the reſt; we can go no farther than the ſimple 
ideas of our nominal eſſence will carry us, which is 
very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful. 


truths, F or, upon trial, having found that parti- 


cular : 
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cular piece (and all others of that colour. weight, 


and fuſibility, that 1 ever tried) malleable, that alſo 
makes now perhaps a part of my complex idea, part 


of my nominal effence of gold: whereby, though 
I make my complex idea, to which J affix the name 


gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple ideas than before; 
yet ſtill, it not containing the real eſſence of any 
ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not certainly to know 


(i ſay to know, perhaps, it may to conjectare) the 
other remaining properties of that body, farther 
than they have a viſible connection with ſome or all 
of the ſimple ideas that make up my nominal eſ- 
ſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this 
complex idea, whether gold be fixed or no; be- 
cauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary connection 


or inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex 


idea of a body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, 


betwixt theſe, 1 ſay, and fixedneſs: ſo that I may 


certainly know, that in whatſoever body theſe are 


found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, 
for aſſurance, J muſt apply myſelf to experience; 


as far as that reaches, 1 may have certain know- 
ledge, but no farther. 


§ 10. I deny not, but a man accuſtomed 1 to ra- 


tional and regular experiments ſhall be able to ſee 


farther into the nature of bodies, and gueſs righter 


at their yet unknown properties, than one that is a 
ſtranger to them: but yet, as I have ſaid, this is 


but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and cer- 


tainty. This way of getting and improving our 
knowledge in ſubſtances only by experience and 


hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs of our fa- 
culties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we are in 


in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that 
natural philoſophy | is not capable of being made a 
ſcience. We are able, I imagine, to reach very 
little general knowledge concerning the ſpecies of 
bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments 
and hiſtorical obſervations | we may have, from 
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which we may- draw advantages of caſe and health, 
and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for 


this life; but beyond this, I fear our talents reach 
not, nor are our faculties, as | gueſs, able to ad- 
vance, _ FFF 5 
S811. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that ſince our faculties are not fitted to penetrate 
into the internal fabric and real eſſences of bodies, 


but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of a Gop, 


and the knowledge of ourſelves, enough to lead us 


into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and 


great concernment, it will become us as rational 


creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we have, about 


what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the di- 
rection of nature, where it ſeems to point us out 
the way. For it is rational to conclude, that our 


proper employment lies in thoſe inquiries, and in 
that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 


natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt in- 
tereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. 
Hence I think | may conclude, that morality is the 


proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in general, 


| {who are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out 
their ſummun bonum), as ſeveral arts, converſant a- 


bout ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot and private 


talent of particular men, for the common uſe of 

human life, and their own particular ſubſiſtence in 
this world, Of what conſequence the diſcovery of 
one natural body and its properties may be to hu- 


man life, the whole great continent of America is a 


convincing inſtance; whoſe ignorance in uſeful 


arts, and want of the greateſt part of the conve- 


niencies of life, in a country that abounded with 
all ſorts of natural plenty, | think, may be attri- 
buted to their ignorance, of what was to be found 

in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mi- 
neral of iron. And whatever we think of our 
parts or improvements in this part of the world, 
where knowledge and plenty ſeem to vie each with 


* 


other; 


A. 


— 8 — 
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other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on 


it, 1 ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were 
the uſe of iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few 


| ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants and 18. 


norance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe 


natural endowments and proviſions come no way 


ſhort of thoſe of the moiſt flouriſhing and pclite 
nations; ſo that he who firſt made known the uſe 


of that one contemptible mineral, may be truly ſty- 


led the father of arts, and author of plenty. 

$ 12, IJ would not therefore be thought to diſe- 
ſeem, or diſſuade the ſtudy of nature. I readily 
agree the contemplation of his works gives us oc- 
caſion to admire, revere, and glorify their author: 
and if rightly directed, may be of greater benefit 
to mankind, than the monuments of exemplary 
charity, that have, at ſo great charge, been raiſed 
by the founders of hoſpitals and almſhouſes. He 
that firſt invented printing, diſcovered the uſe 


of the compaſs, or made public the virtue and 


right uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the propa- 
gation of knowledge, for the ſupplying and -in- 


creaſe of uſeful commodities, and ſaved more from 
the grave, than thoſe who built colleges, work- 


houſes, and hoſpitals. All that I would tay, is, that 
we ſhould not be too forwardly poflefled with the 
opinion or expectation of knowledge, where it is 
not to be had, or by ways that will not attain to it: 
that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for com- 


plete ſciences; nor unintelligible notions for ſcien- 
tifical demonſtrations. In the knowledge of bodies, 


we muſt be content to glean what we can from par- 
ticular experiments; fince we cannot, from a diſ- 
covery of their real eſſences, graſp at a time whole 
ſheaves; and in bundles comprehend the nature 
and propertics of whole ſpecics together. Where 
our inquiry is concerning co-exittence, or repug- 
nancy to co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our 
ideas we cannot diſcover; there experience, obſer- 
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vation, and natural hiſtory, muſt give us by our 


ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporcal ſub- 
ſtances. . The knowledge of bodies we muſt get by 


our ſenſes, Var ily employed in taking notice of 
their qualities and operations on one another: and 
What we hope to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this 


world, we muſt, I think, expect only from revela- 
He that ſhall conſider how little general ma- 


dozen at pleaſure, have pr omoted true knowledge, 


or helped to ſatisfy the inquirics of rational men 


after real improvements; how little, I ſay, the ſet- 


ting out at that end has, for many ages together, 
advanced mens progreſs towards the knowledge of 


v atural philoſophy, will think we have reaſon to 


thank thoſe, who in this latter age have taken an- 
_ ether courſe, and have trod out to us, though not 
an eaſier way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer way 


to profitable knowledge. 


$ 13. Not that we may not, to explain any phæe- 
nomena of nature, make uſe of any probable hy- 


potlieſis whatſoever. 
made, are at leaſt great helps to the memory, and 


- often direct us to new diſcoveries. 


Hypotheſes, if they are well 


But my mean- 
ing is, that we ſhould not take up any one too 
haſtily, (which the mind, that would always pene- 
trate into the cauſes of things, and have principles 
to reſt on, is very apt to do), till we have very well 
examined particulars, and made ſeveral experiments 


in that thing which we would explain by our hypo- 


theſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; 


whether our principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one phænomenon of 


nature, as they ſeem to accommodate and explain 


name of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, 


by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 


Aruth, which 1 is 8 at beſt, but a very doubtful 
conjecture, 


precarious principles, and hypotheſes laid 


And at leaſt that we take care that the 


conzectur e, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid an) | 
of the hypotheſes in natural philoſophy,” | 


914. But whether natural Hhilofopty be capable 


of cer tainty or no, the ways to enlarge our know- 
ledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, im 
ſhort, to be theſe two: 

1/7, Ihe firſt is to get and ſettle in our Winds tes 
termined ideas of thoſe things, whereot we have 
general or ſpecific names; at leaſt of fo many of 
them as we would conſider and improve our know-., 
_ ledge in, or reaſon about. And if they be ſpecific | 

ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to 

make them as complete as we can, whereby | mean, 
that we ſhould put together as many ſimple ideas, 
as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may per- 
fectly determine the ſpecies; and each of thoſe 


ſimple ideas, which are the ingredients of our 
complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our 


minds: for it being evident, that our knowledge 
cannot exceed our ideas, as far as they are either 


imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, per fect; or clear Knowledge. 


2dly, 1 he other is the art of finding out thoſe 
intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us the agree-_ 
ment or repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot 


de immediately compared. 


y 15. I hat-theſe two (and not the relying on 


maxims, and drawing conſequences from ſome ge- 


ncral pr opoſitions) are the right method of impro- 
ving our knowledge in the ideas of other modes, 


defides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of ma- 
thematical knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where, 


firſt, we ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and 
clear idea of thoſe angles or figures, of which he 


deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby inca- 
pable of any knowledge about them. Suppoſe but 
à man not to have a perfect exact idea of a right 
angle, a ſcalenum, or trapezium; and there is nothing 
more certain, than that he will in vain ſeck any de- 
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monſtration about them. Farther, it is evident, 
that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims which 
are taken for principles in mathematics, that hath 


led the maſters of that ſcience into thoſe wonder- 
ful diſcoveries they have made, Let a man of good 


parts know all the maxims generally made uſe of in 
mathematics never ſo perfectly, and contemplate 


their extent and conſequences as much as he plea- 
ſes, he will, by their aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 


ever come to know, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 
in a right- angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the 


1700 other fides, The knowledge that the whole is 
_ equal to all its parts, and if you tate equals from equals, 
the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, 1 


preſume, to this demonſtration : and a man may, 
{ think, pore long enough on thoſe axioms, with- 
out ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical 


truths. They have been diſcovered by the thoughts 
otherwiſe. applied; the mind had other objects, 


other views before it, far different from thoſe ma- 


xims, when it. firſt. got the knowledge of ſuch kind 
of truths in mathematics, which men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but igno- 


rant of their method who firſt made theſe demon- 


| trations, can never ſufficiently admire, And who 
knows what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in 
other parts of ſcience, may hercafter be invented, 


anſwering that of algebra in mathematics, which 


10 readily finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure 


others by, whoſe equality or proportion we could 


_ Otherwile very e or IT. never come to 
know? 5 


CHAP, 


P. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Some farther „ Concer ning our 


KNOWLEDGE. 


$ 1. Our ente partly neceſſary, partly Welter 
9 2. The application voluntary; but we know d 


things are, not as we pleaſe, & 3. Iiftance, in num- 
bers; in natural religion, | 


§ I. AUR knowledge, as in other things, ſo in 
this, has a great conformity with our 


fight, that it is neither wholly neceſſury, nor wholly vo- 
lantary. If our knowledge were altogether neceſ- 
fary, all mens knowledge would not on'y be alike, 


but every man would know all that is knowable; 
and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo little 


regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot 


chufe but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they 
have memory, they cannot but retain. ſome of 
them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing faculty, 


cannot but perceive the agreement or diſagreement 


of ſome of them one with another; as he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but fee 


ſome abjects, and perceive a difference in them, 
But though a man, with his eyes open in the light, 


cannot but ſee; yet there be certain objects, which 
he may chuſe whether he will turn his eyes to; 


there may be in his reach a book containing pic- 


tures and difcourſes capable to delight or inſtruct 
him, which yet he may never have the will to * 
never take the pains to look into. 


| 2. There is alſo another thing in a man's 
power, and that is, though he turns his eyes ſome- 
times towards an object, yet he may chuſe whether 


„„ e 
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he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent ap- 
plication endeavour to obſerve accurately all that t 
is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he can- « 
not ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on l 
his will to ſee that black which appears yellow; 
nor to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds { 
| him, feels cold: the earth will not appear painted 1 
with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, a 
whenever he has a mind to it: 1n the cold winter, = 
v 
k 


| he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will 
| | look abroad, Juſt thus is it with our underſtand- 
118 ing ; all that is voluntary in our knowledge, is the t 
1 | employing or with-holding any of our facultics c 
18 from this or that ſort of objects, and a more or p 
1:8 leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but they being em- Þ a 
4. ployed, our will hath no power to determine the a 
. knowledge of the mind one way or other; that is | c 
bl done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they | c 
7: are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as h 
18 mens ſenſes are converſant about external objects, Þ ti 
If the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas which are b 
11 preſented by them, and be informed of the exiſt- | v« 
EE ence, of things without; and ſo far as mens thoughts i! 
pb converſe with their own determined ideas, they 5 
1 cannot but, ja ſome meaſure, obſerve the agree- 
FL | ment and difagr eement that is to be found amongſt 
+488 | ſome of them, which is ſo far knowledge: and it 
1 they have names for thoſe ideas which they have 
Fi thus confidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the 
truth of thoſe propoſitions, which ex pr ets that agree- Þ 8 


ment or diſagreement they perceive in them, and be 
undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. For what a 
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nan ſecs, he cannot but fee; and what he perceives, 
| he cannot but know that $6 perceives. 

$ 3. Thus he that has got the ideas of numbers, 
and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 1wo, and. 
tore, to ſix, cannot chuſe but know that they are 


equal. He that hath got the idea of a triangle, and 


found the ways to meaſure its angles, , and their mag- 


nitudes, 


gr 


nitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to 
two right opes: and can as little doubt of that, ag 


of this truth, that 77 15 impelſible for the ſame thing to 


be, and not to be. 


| He alfo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but 


frail and weak being, made by and depending on 


another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 
and good, will as certainly know that man is to ho- 
nour, fear, and obey Gop, as that the fun ſhines 


when he ſees it. For if he hath bnt the ideas of 


two ſuch beings in his mind, and will turn his 


thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as 


certainly find, that the inferiour, finite, and de. 
pendent, is under an obligation to obey the ſupreme 


and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four, 
and ſeven are leſs than fifteen, if he will confider and 


compute thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a 
clear morning that the fun is riſen, if he will but open 
his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 


truths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may 


be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will ne- 


ver take the pains to employ his faculties as he 


thould, to inform himſclf about them. 
. 
JV DouENT. 


$ 1. Our knowledge being Hort, we want ſomething elſe, 
§ 2. Il hat uſe to be made of this twilight ſtate, § 3. 


Judgment ſupplies the want of knowledge, N 4. 
Judgment is the preſuming things to be ſo, without per- 


cerving it. 


$ 1. IMF underſtanding faculties being given to 
I man, not barely for ſpeculation, but al- 
ſo for the conduct of his life, man would be at a 
great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, mu 
| | | waat 


- 


| 
| 
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what has the certainty of true knowledge. For that 


being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he 
would be often utterly in the dark, and, in moſt of 


the actions of his life, per fectly at a ſtand, had he 


nothing to guide him, in the. abſence of clear and 
certain knowledge. He that will not eat, till he has 
demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will 
not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes 
about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit 


ſtill and periſh. 


$ 2. 1 herefore, as. Bad has for 15 things A | 


-hroad day-light, as he has given us ſome certain 
knowledge, though limited to a few things in com- 
_ pariſon, probably, as a taſte of what intellectual 


creatures are capable of, to excite in us a defire and 
endeavour. after a better ſtate; ſo, in the greateſt 


part of our concernment, he has afforded us onl 


the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of probability, ſuita- 


ble, 1 preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 


bationerſhip he has been pleaſed to place us in 


| here; wherein, to check our .over-confidence and 
preſumption, we might, by every day's experience, 
be made ſenſible of our ſhort-ſightedneſs, and lia- 


bleneſs to errour ; the ſenſe whereof might be a 
conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this 


our pilgrimage with induſtry and care, in the ſearch 
and following of that way, which might lead us to 


a ſtate of greater perfection: it being highly rational 
to think, even were revelation ſilent in the caſe, that 


as men employ thoſe talents Gop has given them 
here, they ſhall accordingly. receive their rewards 
at the cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall 25 and 
night ſhall put an end to their labours. 


$ 3. The faculty which Gop has given man to 


ſupply the want of clear and certain knowledge, in 
cates where that cannot be had, is judgment : 
whereby the mind takes. its ideas to agree or diſ- 
agree; or, which is the ſame, any propoſition to be 
true or falſe, Without perceiving a. demonſtrative 
Evidence 


Chap. 14. Of judgment. 7 


evidence in the or ok The mind ſometimes exer- 
ciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where demon- 
ſtrative proofs, and certain knowledge, are not to 


be had ; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilful- 


neſs, or haſte, even where demonſtrative and cer- 


tain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not wa- 
rily to examine the agreement or diſagreement of 


two ideas, which they are defirous or concerned to 
know; but either incapable of ſuch attention as is 


requiſite 3 in a long train of gradations, or impatient 


of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly paſs 


by the proofs ; ; and fo, without making out the de- 
monſtration, deterufine of the agreement or diſa- 


greement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 


as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one 


or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon 


ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the mind, 
when it is exerciſed immediately about things, is 


called judgment; when about truths delivered in 


words, is moſt commonly called affent or d:ffent : 


which being the moſt uſual way wherein the mind 


has occaſion to employ this faculty, I ſhall, under 


theſe terms, treat of it as leaſt liable in our language | 
to equivocation. | 
§ 4. Thus the mind has two faculties, converſant 


about truth and falſehood. 
(I.) Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, 


and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the agreement or diſ- 


erden of any ideas. 


(2.) Judgment, which is the putting ideas toge 
ther, or ſeparating them from one another in the 
mind, when their certain agreement or diſagreement 

1s not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, 
as the word imports, taken to be ſo, before it cer- 


tainly appears. And if it ſo unites or feparates 
. as in reality e are, 1 it is igt Jusgment. 


CHAP, 
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Frey CHAP. xv. 


Of ProbamiuIty. 


y 1. Probabitiry is the appearance of agreement upon fat: 


lible proofs. 9 2. It is to ſupply the want of knowledge, 


6 3. Being that which makes us preſume things to be 


true, before we know them to be ſo. & 4. The grounds 
e probability are two z conformity with our own ex- 
perience, or the teſtimony of others experience. & 5. In 


all this, all the agreements pro and con ought to be 
examined. before we come to a judgment. F 6. They 


5 _ _ of great 9 


: I: 1 8 e ee is le ſhewing the agree | 


ment or diſagreement of two ideas, 


the intervention of one or more proofs, which have 


2 conſtant, immutable, and viſible connection one 
with another ; ſo probability i is nothing but the ap- 


pearance of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, by 
the intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not 


conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived 


to be ſo, but is, or appears, for the moſt part, to be 
fo, and is enough to induce the mind to Judge the 
propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the con- 


trary, For example: in the demonſtration of it, a 


man perceives the certain immutable connection 
there is of equality between the three angles of a 


triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are 
made uſe of to thew their equality to two right 


ones; aad fo, by an intuitive knowledge of the a- 


greement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas 


in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries is con- 
tinued with an evidence, which clearly ſhews the Ye. 
greement or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in 


equality to two right ones : and thus he has certain 


knowledge that it is ſo. But another man, who ne- 


V Cr 


* 
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ver took the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, 
hearing a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to'two 
Tight ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true, In 
which caſe, the foundation of his aſſent is the pro- 
bability of the thing, the proof being ſuch as for 
the moſt part carries truth with it: the man, on 
whoſe teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to 
affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his knows 
ledge, eſpecially in matters of this Kind, So that 
that which cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, That 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 


that which makes him take theſe ideas to agree, 


without knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted ve- 
racity of the ſpeaker in other caſcs, or his ſuppoſed 
veracity in this. 

C 2. Our knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being 


very narrow, and we not happy enough to find cer- 


tain truth in every thing which we have occaſion to 
conſider, moſt of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, 
diſcourſe, nay, act upon, are ſuch as we cannot 
have undoubted knowledge of their truth; yet ſome 
of them border ſo near upon certainty, that we 
make no doubt at all about them, but afſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that aſſent, as re- 
lolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and 


that our knowledge of them was perfect and cer- 
tain. But there being degrees herein, from the 
very neighbourhood * certainty and demonſtration, 


quite down to improbability and unlikelineſs, even 


to the confines of impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of 


aſſent from full aſſurance and confidence, quite down 


| to conjecture, diubt, and diſtruſt; 1 ſhall come now, 


(having, as ] think, found out the bounds of 115 


man knowledge and certainty), in the next place, io 
conſider the ſeveral degrees and grounds of pr oba- 5 
bility, and aſſent or faith. 


93. Probability is likelineſs to bs true; the very 
nolation of the „word ſignifying ſuch a propoſition, 
ES. | 8 N 8 for 
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For which there be arguments or proofs, to make i 
pals, or be received for true. I he entertainment 
the mind gives this ſort of propoſitions, is called be- 


| lie, nt, or opinion; which is the admitting or re- 


ceiving any propoſition for true, upon arguments, 
or progfs that are found to perſuade us to receive 
it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. 
And herein lies the difference between probability and 
certaimy, faith and knowledge, that in all the parts of 
knowledge there is intuition; each immediate idea, 
cach ſtep has iis viſible and certain connection; in 
belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is 
ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe; ſome- 
thing not evidently joined on both ſides to, and 10 
not manifeſtly Jhewing the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of thoſe ideas that are under conſideration. 
S 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the defect 
of, our knowledge, and to guide us Where chat fails, 
is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we 
have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to 
receive them for true. The grounds of it are, in 
ſhort, theſe two following: 

Fir/?, The conformity « of any thing with our OWN 
knowledge, obſervation, and experience. 


Secondly, The teſtimony of others, vouching their 


obſervation and experience, In the teſtimony of 
others, is to be conſidercd, 1. The number. 2. 
The integrity. 3. The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. 
The deſign of the author, where it is a e 


out of a book cited. 5. The e of the 
i parts and circumſtances of the relation. 6 Con- 1 


trary teſtimonies. 
$ 5. Probability wanting that intuitive evidence 
which infallibly determines the underſtanding, and 
produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it would 
proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds 
of probability, and ſee how they make more or leis, 
for or againſt any propoſition, before it aſſents to, 
or diſſents from it; and, upon a due balancing thc 
| | | whole, 


Chap, 15. 


is like to find more or fel: belief. 
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whole, reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm 
aſſent, proportionably to the preponderancy of the 
greater grounds of probability on one PI or the | 
other. For example: | 
If I myſelt ſee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt 


yg ig ten it is knowledge : but if another tells me 


e ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of a ſharp 
winter, walk upon water hardened with cold; this 
has ſo great conformity with what is uſually ob- 


ſerved to happen, that J am diſpoſed, by the. nature 


of the thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome ma- 
nifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of that matter of 
fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one horn be- 
tween the tropics, who never faw nor heard of an 

ſuch thing before, there the whole probability relies 


on teſtimony : and as the relators are more in num 


ber, and of more credit, and have no intereſt to 
ſpeak contrary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact 


Though to a 
man, whoſe experience has been always quite con- 


trary, and has never heard of any thing like it, the 


moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be 


able to find belief. As it happened to a Dutch 


ambaſſador, who entertaining the king of Siam 
with the particularities of Holland, which he was 
inquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, 
that the water in his country would ſometimes, 


in cold weather, be fo hard that men walked up- 


on it, and that it would bear an elephant, if he 


were there: to which the king replied, Hitherto I 


have believed the ſlrange things yau hade told me, becauſe 
Tock won you as a ou feir man; but now 1 am ſure 
you lie. 

5 8 6. Upon cheſe 8 epd the obehility 
of any propoſition: and as the conformity of our 
knowledge, as the certainty of obſervations, as the 
frequency and conſtancy of experience, and the 
number and credibility of teſtimonies, do more or 


leſs agree. or- difagr ce with it, ſo is any propoſition 


Yor, III. 5 OT in 
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in irſclf more or leſs probable. There is another, 
1 confeſs, which though by itſelf it be no true 
ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for 


one, by which men moſt commonly regulate their 
aſſent, and upon which they pin their faith more 
than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to 


rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 
is much more falſehood and errour among men, 
than truth and knowledge. And if the opinions 
and perſuaſions of others. whom we know and 
think well of, be a ground of aſſent, men have rea- 


ſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Tur- 
key, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and 
Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground 


of aflent, I ſhall have decaſian to 0 . more at 


Jar ge in another 88 
of the Droazss of Assur. 


I Fe Ou aſſent aide to. be reoulated by hes i of 


Probability. § 2. Theſe cannot always be actually in 
view; and then we muſt content ourſelves with the re- 


5 e that we once ſaw ground for ſuch a degree 


of affent. & 3. The ill conſequence of this, if our for- 
mer judgment were not rightly made. & 4. The right 


uſe of it, is mutual charity and forbearance. & 5. Pro- 


bability is etther of matter of fact, or ſpeculation. 


9 6. The concurrent experience of all other men with 
ours, produces aſſurance approaching to knowledge. 
587. Unqueſtionable teflimeny and experience for" the 
moſt part produce confidence. & 8. Fair teftimony, 
and the nature of the 008 tndifferent, produces alſo 
confident belief, 


Juaſping, infinitely vary the degrees of probability. 
§ 10. 7 raditional 2 the N ee, 
1h 


Experience and ięſtimonies 


Cha. 16. Of. the degrees f affent. 19 5 


the loſs their proof. & It. Yet hiſtory is ; of great uſe. 
§ 12. In things which ſenſe cannot diſcover, ana- 
legy is the great rule of probability. & 13. One caſe 
where contrary experience leſſens not the teſtimony. 


$14. The bare © SE * ee is the bib 
AGE en 3% 


TH a HE grounds of probability we have laid: 


down in the foregoing chapter; as they 
are the nech on which our aſſent is built, ſo 
are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral de- 


grees are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to 


take notice, that whatever grounds of probability 
there may. be, they yet operate no farther on the 
mind, which ſearches: after truth, and endeavours. 
to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt. 
judgment or ſear ch that the mind makes. I con- 
feſs, in the opinions men have, and firmly ſtick to, 


in the world, their aſſent is not always from an 


actual view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed 
with them; it being in many caſes almoſt impoflible, 
and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have 
very admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, 
which, upon a due examination, made them em- 
brace that fide of the queſtion, It fuffices that 
they have once, with care and fairneſs, ſifted the 
matter as far as they could; and that they have 
ſcarched into all the particulars that they could ima- 
gine, to give any light to the queſtion, and with the 


| beſt of their {kill, caſt up the account upon the 


whole evidence: apd thus having once found on- 


which fide the probability appeared to them, after 
is full and exact an inquiry as they can make, they 


tay up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth 


they have diſcovered ; and for the future they re- 
main ſatisſied with the teſtimony of their memories, 


that this is the opinion, that, by the proofs they have 
once ſeen of i it, deſerves ſuch 1 ee ; of their aſſent 
as they afford it. 
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6 2. This is all that the greateſt part of men 
are capable of doing, in regulating their opinions 
and judgments, unleſs a man will exact of them, 


either to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the 
proofs concerning any probable truth, and that too 

in the ſame order, and regular deduction of conſe- 
quences, in which they have formerly placed or 
ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 
large volume upon one ſingle queſtion: : or elſe 
they muſt require a man, for every opinion that 
he embraces, every day to examine the proofs ; both 


which are impoſſible, It is unavoidable therefore, 
that the memory be relied on in the caſe, and that 
men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, whereof 
the proofs are not actually in their thoughts; 
nay, which perhaps they are not able actually to 


recall. Without this, the greateſt part of men muſt 
be either very ſceptics, or change every moment, 


and yield themſelves up to whoever, having lately 
ſtudied the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, 


for want of memory, they are not able preſently to 


anſwer. 
§ 3. I cannot but own, chat mens ſticking to their 


paſt judgment, and adhering firmly to concluſions 
formerly made, is often the cauſe of great obſtinacy 


in errour and miſtake. But the fault is not that 
they rely on their memories for what they have be- 


fore well judged, but becauſe they judged before 


they had well examined. May we not find a great 


number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of men, that 


think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral 


matters, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


they never thought otherwiſe ? that imagine them- 
ſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never 


ö queſtioned, never examined their own opinions? 


Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe 
they never judged at all : and yet theſe, of all men, 
hold their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs ; thoſe 


being generally the moſt tierce and firm in their 


teneis, 
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tenets, who have teaſt examined them. What we 


once know, we are certain is ſo; and we may be 
ſecure that there are no latent proofs undiſcovered, 
which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it in 
doubt. But in matters of probability, it is not in 
every caſe we can be ſure that we have all the par- 
ticulars before us, that any way concern the que- 
ſtion; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet 

vnſeen, which may caſt the probability on che other 
ſide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to pre- 


po onderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath + 


the leiſure, patience, and means to collect together 
all the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he 
has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath a clear 


and full view, and that there is no more to be al- 


leged for his better information: and yet we are 


forced to determine. ourſelves on the one fide or o- 
ther. The conduct of our lives, and the manage- 


ment of our great concerns, will not bear delay ; 
for thoſe depend, for the molt part, on the deter- 


{ mination of our judgment in points wherein we are 
not capable of certain and demonſtrative knowledge, 


and wherein it is neceſſary tor us to embrace the 


bone lide or the other. 


$ 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateſt part of men, if not all, to have ſeveral opi- 


nions, without certain and indubitable proofs of 


their truths; and it carries too great an imputation 


of ignorance, lightneſs, or folly, for men to quit 


and renounce their former tenets preſently upon 
the offer of an argument which they cannot imme- 
diately anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of: it 


would, methinks, become all men to maintain peace, 
and the common offices of humanity and friend- 
ſhip, in the diverſity of opinions, ſince we cannot 
| reaſonably. expect, that any one ſhould readily and 
obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace 
ours, with a blind reſignation to an authority which 
| the underſtanding of man acknowledges not.. For 
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beer it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
guide but reaſon, nor blindly ſabmait to the will and 
if he you would bring over 
to your ſentiments, be one that examines before he 


aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his leiſure to go 
over the account again, and recalling what is out 
of his mind, examine all the particulars, to ſee on 


which fide the advantage lies ; and if he will not 
think our arguments of weight enough to engage 
ains, it is but what we do 
often ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould take 
it amiſs, if others ſhould preſcribe to us what points 
we ſhould ſtudy : and if he be one who takes his 
opinions upon truſt, how can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe tenets which time and cuſtom 


have ſo ſettled in his mind, that he thinks them 


ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtiooable certainty ; or 
which he takes to be imprefſions he has received 
from God himſelf, or from men ſent by him? How 
can we expect, ] fay, that opinions thus ſettled, 
mould be given up to the arguments or authority 
of a ſtranger or adverſary, eſpecially if there be any 
tuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails 


to be where men find themſelves ill treated? We 


ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual igno- 
Tance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair ways of information, and not inſtantly treat 


others ill, as obſtinate and perverfe, becauſe they 


will not renounce their own, and receive our opi- 
nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, 
when it is more than probable that we are no leſs 
obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For 
where is the man that has unconteſtable evidence of 
the truth of all that be holds, or of the falſehood 
of all he condemns; or can ſay, that he has ex- 
amined, to the bottom, all his own, or others mens 
opinions? The neceflity of believing, without 
knowledge, nay, often upon very flight grounds, in 
Us Heeting ſtate of ation and blindneſs we are 0 
moul 
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ſhould make us more buſy and careful to inform 
ourſelves, than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who 


have not thoroughly examined to the bottom all 


their own tenets, mult confeſs they are ynfit to pre- 


ſcribe to others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing 


that as truth on others mens belief, which they 
themſelves have not ſearched into, nor weighed the 
arguments of probability on which they ſhould re- 
ceive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly 
examined, and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the 
doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, 

would have a juſter pretence to require others to 


follow them : but theſe are ſo few in number, and 
find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opi- 


nions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to be 
expected from them: and there is reaſon to think, 


that if men were better inſtructed tzemicly es, they 
would be leſs impoſing on others. 


§ 5, But to return to the grounds of aſſent, and 


the ſeveral degrees of it, we are to take notice, that 


the propoſitions we receive upon inducements of 
probability, are of two ſorts, either concerning 
ſome particular exiſtence, or, as it is ufually 

termed, matter of fact, which falling under ob- 


ſervation, is capable of human teſtimony, or clie 
concerning things, which being beyond the dif- 
covery of our ſenſes, are not W of any ſuch 
5 mite. 


9 6. Concer ning the firſt of cheſe, diz. particular 1 1 0 
matter of fact. FL 


Fifi, Where any particular ching, conſonant to 


the conſtant obſervation of ourſelves and others in 
the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent re- 


ports of all that mention it, we receive it as caſily, 


and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 


knowledge: and we reaſon and act thereupon with 


as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. 
Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who have occaſion to 
mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England 


the | 
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che laſt winter; or that there ere ſwallows ſeen 
there in the ſummer, I think a man could- almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are 


eleven. Ihe firſt therefore, and higheſt degree of 


probability, 1 is, when the general conſent of all men, 
in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with 
a man's conſtant and never- failing experience in 


like caſes, to confirm the truth of any particular 


matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes; ſuch are 
all the ſtated conſtitutions and properties of bodies, 
and the regular proceedings of cauſes and effects in 


the ordinary courſe of nature. This we call an ar- 


gument from the nature of things themſelves: for 


what our own and other mens conſtant obſervation 


has found always to be after the ſame manner, that 
we with reaſon conclude to be the effects of leady 
and regular cauſes, though they come not within 


the reach of our knowledge ü hus, that fire 
_ warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed the 


colour or conſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that 


iron ſunk in water, and ſwam in quickſilver: theſe, 
and the like propoſitions about particular facts, be- 


ing agreeable to our conſtant experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe matters, and being ge- 
nerally ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others), as 


things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not 
ſo much as controverted by any body, we are put 
paſt doubt, that a relation affirming: any ſuch thing 


to have been, or any predication that it will happen 
again in the ſame manner, is very true. 'T heſe pro- 
babilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern 


our thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our 
actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtration; 


and in what concerns us, we make little or no dif- 


ference between them and certain knowledge. Our 


belief thus grounded, riſes to aſſurance. 

57. Secondly, T he next degree of probability! is, 
when I find by my own experience. and the agree- 
| ment tor all others that mention ity a thing to be for 
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the moſt part ſo: and that the particular inſtance 


of it is atteſted by many and undoubted witnefſes, 
v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch. an account of men in 
all ages, and my own experience, as far as I had an 
opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt 


men prefer their private advantage to the public, 
If all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Ti- 
berius did fo, it is extremely probable, And in this 
caſe, our aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe 
itſelf to a degree which we may call confidence. 
98. Tdh, In things that happen indifferently, 
as that a bird ſhould fly this or that way, that it 
ſhould thunder on a man's right or left hand, &c, 
when any particular matter of fact is vouched by 
the concurrent teſtimony of unſuſpected witneſſes, 


there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that 


there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that, 1 
1700 years ago, there lived in it a man called 
lius Cz/ar ; that he was a general, and that he won 
a battle againſt another called Pompey - this, though 
in the nature of the thing there be nothing for not 


againſt it, yet being related by hiſtorians of credit, 
and contradicted by no one Writer, a man cannot a- 


void believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he 
does of the being and actions of his own. acquain- 
tance, whercof he himſelf is a witneſfſs. 

$9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Pro- 


bability upon ſuch grounds carries ſo much evidence 


with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 


and leaves us as little liberty to believe or diſbelieve, 


as à demonſtration does, whether we will know or 


be ignorant. Ihe difficulty is, when teſtimonies 


contrediet common experience, and the reports of 


hiſtory and witneſſes clafh with the ordinary courſe 
of nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactneſs is required 


to form a right judgment, and to proportion the 
aſſent to the different evidence and probability of 
de b thing, which riſes and falls according as thoſe 
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two foundations of eredibility, viz. common obſers 
vation in like caſes, and particular teſtimonies 1 in that 
particular inſtance, favour or contradict it. 'T heſe 
are liable to ſo. great variety of contrary obferva- 
tions, circumſtances, reports, different qualifica- 


tions, tempers, defigns, overſights, Sc. of the re- 


porters, that it is impoffible to reduce to preciſe 


rules, the various d grees wherein men give their 
aſſent. his only may be ſaid in general, that as the 


arguments and proofs, pro and con, upon due exa- 
mination, nicely weighing every particular circum- 
ſtance ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole mat - 


ter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate on 


either ſide, ſo they are ſitted to produce in the mind 
ſuch 1 entertainment, as we call belief, con- 
jecture, gueſs, doubt, OY diſtrutt,. diſbe- 
lief, Cc. 


5 10. This is hat concerns . in matters 
wherein teſtimony is made uſe. of 3. concerning 
which, | think it may not be amiſs to take notice 


of a rule obſerved in the law of England, which is, 
that though the atte ted copy of a record be good 


Proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted, 


and by never ſo credible witneſſes, will not be ad- 
mitted as a proof in judicature. This is fo generally: 


approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſdom 
and caution to be ufed in our inquiry after material 
truths, that -I never yet heard of any one that blamed 
it, { his practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions 


of right and wrong, carries this obfervation along 


with it, v/2, That any teſtimony, the farther off it, 


is from the original truth, the leſs force and proof 
| it has. Ihe being and exiſtence of the thing itſelf, 


is what I call the original truth, A credible man 
vouching his knowledge of it, is a good proof: but. 
it another equally credible do witneſs it from his 


report, the teſtimony is weaker; and a third that 
atteſts the hearſay of an hearſay, is yet leſs conſi- 
derable. 80 that, 1 in traditional truths, each remove, 
£5. Tx weakens 
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weakens che force of che proof; and the more hands 
the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed though, the leſs 
ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. 
This I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, be- 
cauſe J find among ſome. men the quite contrary | 
commonly practiſed, who look on opinions to gain 
force by growing older; and what a thouſand years 
fince would not, to a rational man, contemporary 
with the firſt voucher, have appeared at all proba- 
ble, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, 
only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, faid it 
one after another. Upon this ground, propoſitions 
evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt be- 
ginning, come by an inverted rule of probability.to 
pals for authentic truths ; and thoſe which found or 
deſerved little credit from the mouths of their firſt 
authors, are thought to grow venerable by age, and 
are urged as undeniable. 
F511. 1 would not be thought here to lefſen the 
credit and uſe of hiſtory : it is all the light we have 
in many caſes; and we receive from it a great part 
of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evi- 
dence. I think nothing more valuable than records 
of antiquity : L with we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted.. But this truth itſelf forces me 
to ſay, that no probability can ariſe higher than its 
firſt original, What has no other evidence than the 
fingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or 
fall by his only teſtimony, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hun- 
dreds of other 8, One after another, is ſo far from re- 
ceiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weak- 
er. Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his 
meaning, and a thouſand odd reaſons or capricios, 
mens minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be .diſco- 
vered), may make one man quote another man's 
words or meaning wrong. He that has but ever ſo 
Jutle examined the citations of writers, cannot doubt 
how licle credit the Rune deſerve, where the 
TIED original 
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originals are wanting; and conſequently how much 
leſs, quotations of quotations can be relied on. 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed 
upon flight grounds, can never after come to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. 
But the farther ſtill it is from the original, the leſs 
valid it is, and has always leſs force in the mouth or 
. writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his 
from whom he received it. 
§ 12, The probabilities: we have hitherto men- 
tioned, are only ſuch as concern matter of fact, and 
ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and teſti- 
mony. There remains that other ſort, concerning 
which men entertain opinions with variety of aſſent, 
though the things be ſuch, that falling not under 
the reach*of our ſenſes, they are not capable of te- 
ſtimony. Such are, 1. The exiſtence, nature, and 
operations of finite immaterial beings, without us; 
as ſpirits, angels, devils, c. or the exiſtence of 
material beings; which either for their ſmallneſs in 
themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes can- 
not take notice of, as whether there be any plants, 
animals, and intelligent inhabitants in the planets, 
and other manſions of the vaſt univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the manner of operation in moſt parts of 
the works of nature; wherein, though we ſee the 
ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, and 
we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We fee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move: the loadſtone draws iron ; and the parts 
of a candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, 
and give us both light and heat. Theſe, and the 
like effects, we ſee and know; but the cauſes that 
operate, and the manner they are produced in, we 


can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe, 


and the like, coming not within the ſcrutiny, of hu- 


man ſenſes, cannot be examined. by them or be 


atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more 


or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs. agree to 
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truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and as they 
hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge 
and obſervation, Analogy in theſe matters, is the 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we 
draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obſer- 
ving that the bare rubbing of two bodies violently 
one upon another, produces heat, and very often 
fire itfelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we 
call heat and fire, conſiſts in a violent agitation of 
the imperceptible minute parts of the burning mat- 
ter; obſerving likewiſe that the different refractions 
of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the different 
appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the 
ditferent ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of 

ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, Sc. docs 
the like, we think it probable that the colour and 

ſhining of bodies, is in them nothing but the dif- 

| ferent arrangement and refraction of their minute 
and inſenſible parts. Thus finding in all parts of 

the creation, that fall under human oblervation, 
that there is a gradual connection of one with ano- 
ther, without any great or diſcernible gaps between, 
in all that great variety of things we {ce in the 
world, which are fo cloſe! y inked together, that, in 
the ſeveral ranks of beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover 
the bounds betwixt them, we have reaſon to be per- 
ſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend up- 
wards in degrees of perfection. Jt is a hard mat- 
ter to ſay where ſenfible and rational begin, and 
where inſenſible and irrational end: and who is 
there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, 
which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and 
which the firſt of thoſe which have no life? Things, 
as far as we- can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as 
the quantity does in a regular cone; where, though 
there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of 
the diameter at a remote diſtance, yet the differ- | 
ence between the upper and under, where they 
touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The dif- 
Vor. III. 4 | ference | 
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ference is excecling orcat between ſome men, and 
ſome animals: but if we will compare the under- 
ſtanding and abilities of ſome men, and ſome brutes, 

we {hall find ſo little difference, that it will be hard 
to lay, that that of the man is either clearer or lar- 
ger. Obſerving, i fay. fuch gradual and gentſe de- 
cents downwar rds in thoſe parts of the creation that 

are beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it 


dur obſervation; and that there are ſeveral rank 

intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeveral degrees of 
perfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite 
perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and differ- 
ences, that are every one at no great diſtance from 
the next to it. This ſort of probability, which is the 


probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above us: Vo 


beſt conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe of 
hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and influence ; and a 
wary reaſoning from analogy, leads us often into the 


diſcovery of truths, and uſeful pr oduétions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

13. Though the common experience, ind the 
ordinary courſe of things, have juſtly a mighty in- 


fluence on the minds of men, to make them give 
or refufe credit to any thing propoſed to their be- 
lief; yet there is one caſe wherein the ſtr angeneſs Ek 
the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony given 
of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuit- 


able to ends aimed at by him, who has the power to 


change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch cir- 
eumſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, 


by how much the more they are beyond, or contra- 
ry to ordinary obſcrvation, This is the proper caſe 
of miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only fird 


credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other truths, 8 


which need ſuch confirmation, 


$ 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentored; | 
there is one fort of propoſitions that challenge the = 
| higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, | 


whether the thing propoted, agree or diſagree with 
| | common 
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common experience, and the ordinary courſe of 
things, or no, The reaſon whereof is, becaute the 
teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor 
be deceived, and that is of Gop himſelf, This car- 
ries with it aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name rc - 
lation; and our aſſent to it, faith. - which as abſo- 
lutely determines our minds, and as perfectly ex- 
cludes all wavering, as our knowledge itſelf; and 
We may as well doubt of our own being, as we can, 
whether any revelation from Go be true. So that 
faith is a ſettled and ſure principle of aftent and al- 
ſurance, and leaves no manner of room for doubt 
or heſitation, Only we muſt be ſure, that it be 4 
divine revelation, and that we underſtand it right; 
elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy | 
of enthuſiaſm, and all the errour of wrong princi- 
ples, if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not 
divine revelation. And therefore, in thoſe caſes our 
aſſent can be rationally no higher than the evidence 
of its being a revelation, and that this is the meaning 
of the expreſſions it is delivered in, If the evidence 
of its being a revelation, or that this is its true ſente, 
be only on probable proofs, our aflent can reach no 
higher than an aſſurance or diffidence, ariſing from 
the more or leis apparent probability of the proots. 
But of faith, and the precedency it ought to have 
before other arguments ot perſualion, ; ſhall ſeas 
more hereafter, where I treat of it, as I is ordina- 
rity placed, in contradiſtinct on to reaſon; though 


in truth it be nothing elle but an alſent rounded O. 
the higheſt reaſon. 6 | 
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herein reaſuning confifts. & 3. Its four parts, § 4. 
Syllogiſm not the great inſtrument of reaſon. N 5. 
Nite : & ; ; 3 
Helps little in demonſtration, I:fs in probability. & 6. 


Serves not to increaſe our bledge, but fence with it. 


9 7. Other helps Hou be fought. \ 8. e reaſon 
about pariiculars. & 9. Fir/t, Reaſon fails us for want 
of ideas, & 10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and im- 
perfef ideas. H 11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate 
ideas. 


ning. N 15. The next is demonſtration by reaſoning. 


Y 16. To ſufply the narrowneſs of this, we have nothing 


but judgment upon probable reaſoning, & 17. Intuition, 
demonſtration, judgment. $ 18. 9 of 
words, and conſequences of ideas. 


§ 22. PFourthly, Ad judicium, $F 23. Above, con- 


trary, and according to reaſm, F 24. Reaſen and 


faith not et poſite. 
$1.9 


guage, has different ſignifications : ſome- 


times it is taken for true and clear principles; ſome- 
times for clear and fair deductions from thoſe prin- 


ciples ; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and particu- 
larly the final cauſe, hut the conſideration 1 thall 
Have of it here, is in a ſignification different from 
all theſe ; and thar 1s, as it ſtands for a faculty in 
man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. e „ 


6 2, If general knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 
conſiſts in a perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of our own ideas, and the knowledge of the 


exiſtence of all things without us, (except only of a 
 Gop, whole exiſtence every man may certainly 


ö » . 
know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own ex- 


$ 12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong principles, 
8 13. Fifthly, Becauſe of deubiful terms. 5 14. Our 


Higbeſt degree of kncuwtedge is intuitive, without rea- 


§ 19. Four ſorts of 
arguments, Firſt, Ad verecundiam. $ 20. Sccondly, 
Ad ignorantiam> S 21. Thirdly, Ad hominem, 


HE word REASOY, in the Engliſh lan- 
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iſtence), be had only by our ſenſes; what room 
then is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, 
but outward ſenſe, and inward perception? What 
need is there of reaſon? Very much; both for 5 
enlargement of our knowledge, and regulating ou 
aſſent: for it hath to do both in knowledge 1 8 
opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our 
other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains wa 
of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. By the one, it 
finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the inter- 
mediate ideas, as to diſcover what connection there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes 
are held together; and ther eby, as it were, to draw 
into view the truth ſought for, which is that we call 
lation or inference, and confiits in nothing but the 
perception of the connection there is betwes n the 
ideas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the 
mind comes to ſee either the certain agreeineat or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, as in demonitration, 4 
in which it arrives at knowledge ; or their prob 805 | 
connection, on which it gives or with-hoids its | þ 
ent, as in inen Senſe and Intuition reach a | 
a very little way, The greateſt part of our now - 
ledge depends upon deductions and intermediate i — 
deas: and in thoſe caſes, where we are Fain to tud- 1 
ſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, 4 take propo- = 
ſitions for true, without being certain they re ſo, | 
we have need to find out, examine, and compare 
the grounds of their probability. nn both thee 
cales, the faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, 
and probability in the other, is that which we ca! 1 
reaſen. For as reaſon perceives the necellar) and in— 
dubitable connection of all the idzas or proots ons, 
to another, in each ſtep of any demonſtration that 
produces knouledge; ; ſo it likewiſe perceives the 
probable connection of all the ideas or proofs one 
to another, in every [tep of a diſcourſe to which it. 
will think aſſent due. This is the loweſt des grec Or. 
: DS chat 
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that which can be truly called reafon, For where 


the mind does not perceive this probable connection; 


where it does not diſcern whether there be any ſuch 


connection or no, there mens opinions are not the 
product of judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, 


but the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind 


floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. 
$ 3. So that we may in ſhe conſider theſe foos 


degrees: : the firſt and higheſt, is the diſcovering 


and finding out of proofs; the ſecond, the regular 


and methodical diſpoſition of them, and laying them 


in a clear and fit order, to make their connection 


and force be plainly and eafily perceived; the 
third, is the perceiving their connection; and the 


„fourth, a making a right conchufion. Theſe ſe- 


_veral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical 
demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive the 
conncction of each part, as the demonſtration is 


made by another; another to perceive the depen- 


dence of the concluſion on all the parts; a third to 
make out a demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
jelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to 
"hates firſt found out thoſe intermediate ideas r 


proots by which it is made. 
$ 4. There is one thing more, which I hall 


defire to be conſidered concerning reaſon : and 


that is, whether /p/log!/m, as is generally thought, 
be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt 
way of exerciſing this faculty. The cauſes 1 have 
to doubt are theſe : 


Firſt, Becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but in 
one only of the forementioned parts of it; and 
that is, to ſhew the connection of the proofs in 
any one inſtance, and no 9 but in this it is of 


no great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch con- 
nection where it really is, as Sal; nay, Perkape, 

better, without it. 
If we will obſerve the aGings of our own minds, 
We 
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we ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when 


we only obſerve the connection of the proof, with- 


out reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſylogiſm, 


And therefore we may take notice, that there are 
many men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 


who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. He that 


will look into many parts of Aſia and America, 


will find men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as 
himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllogiſm, nor 
can reduce any one argument to thoſe forms: and 
1 believe ſcarce any one ever makes ſyllogiſms in 
_ reaſoning within himſelf, Indeed ſyllogiſm is 


made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a fallacy hid 


in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up 


in a ſmooth period; and ſtripping an abſurdity of 
the cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in ils 
naked deformity. But the weakneſs or fallacy of 
fuch a looſe diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the artificial 
form it is put into, only to thoſe who have tho- 


roughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have ſo cxa- 
mined the many ways that three propoſitions may 


be put together, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon 
what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have 


fo far conſidered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon 


why, in three propoſitions laid together in one 
form, the concluſion will be certainly right, but in 
another, not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the 


concluſions they draw from the premiſſes in the al- 
lowed modes and figures. But they who have not 


ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure, by vir- 
tue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly fol- 
lows from the premiſſes; they only take it to be ſo 
by an implicit faith in their teachers, and a con- 


fidence in thoſe forms of argumentation; but this 


is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now, if, of 
all mankind, thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms, are 
extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot, 


and if of thoſe few who have been taught logic, 


there 


| 
[- 
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there is but a very 1 ſmall number who do : any more. 


than believe that ſyllogiſms, in the allowed modes 


and figures, do conclude rizht, without knowing 


certainly that ey do ſo; if ſyllogiſms muſt be 
taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon and 


means of knowledge, it will follow, that before Ari- 


ſtotle there was not one man that did, or could 


know any thing by reaſon ; and that ſince the in- 


vention of ſyllogiſms, there 3 is not one cot ten thou- 
and that doth. 


But God has not been ſo acts to men to make 


em barely two legged creatures, and left it to Ari- 
ſtotle to make then rational, 1. e. thoſe few of them 


that he could get ſo to examine the gr ounds of tyl- 
logiſms, as to "Toe, that in above threeſcere ways, 


that three propotitions may be laid together, there 
are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure 
that the conciufion is right, and upon what ground. 
it is, that in theſe few the concluſion is certain, and 


in the other not. Gop has been more bountiful 


to mankind than ſo; he has given them a mind 


that can reaſon without being inſtructed in methods. 
of ſyllogizing : the underſtanding is not taught io 


reaſon by theſe rules ; it has a native faculty to per- 


ceive the coherence or incoucrence of its ideas, and. 


can range them right, without aoy ſuch perplexing 


repetitions, | ſay not this an. way to leffen àriſto- 


tle, whom 1 look on as one of the greateſt men a. 


mongſt the ancients; whoſe large views, acuteneſs, 
and penetration of thought, and ſtrength of judg- 


ment, few have equalled: and ho in this very in- 
vention of forms of argumentation, wherein the. 


concluſion may be ſthewn to be rightly inferred, did 


great ſervice againſt thoſe who were not alhamed to- 
own, that all right 


deny any thing. And | readily 


_ reaſoning may be reduced to his forms of Glen. 
But yet, 1 think, without any diminution to him, I 
may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor che. 
beſt way of xcaſoning, tor the leading of thole into 
duch 


the beſt uſe they may of their reaſon, for the attain- 
ment of knowledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, 
found out ſome forms to be concluſive, and others 


not; not by the forms themſelves, but by the ori- 
ginal way of knowledge, i. e. by the viſible agree- 
ment of ideas. Tell a country-gentlewoman, that 


the wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, 


and like to rain, and the will eaſily underſtand, that 


it is not fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch 
a day, after a fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable 
connection of all theſe, diz. ſouth-weſt wind, and 

clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relapſe, and 


whey aj of death, without tying them together in 
thoſe artificial and cumberſome fetters of ſeveral 


ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder the mind, which 
proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them : and the probability which 


ſhe eaſily perceives in things thus in their native 


fate would be quite loſt, if this argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in mode and 
figure, For it very often confounds the con- 
nection: and, I think, every one will perceive in 
mathematical demonſtrations, that the knowledge 


gained thereby, comes ſhor teſt and Sheer eſt without 
| ſylogiſm. 


Inference is looked on as the great act of the ra- 


tional faculty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made; 


but the mind, either very deſirous to enlarge its 
knowledge, or very apt to favour the ſentiments it 
has once imbibed, is very forward to make infer- 
ences, and therefore often makes too much haſte, 


before it perceives the connection of the ideas that 


muſt hold the extremes together. 


To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propo- 


ſition laid down as true, to draw in another as true, 


7, e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 
ideas of the inferred propoſition, J. g let this be 
| the nen aid down, Men fel be puniſhed in 


another 
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truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make 
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another wcrld, and from thence be inferred this 


other, Then men can determine themselves. 


he que- 


ſtion now is to know, whether the mind has made 


this inference right, or no. f it has made it, by 
finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view 
of the connection of them, placed in a due order, 


it has proceeded rationally, and made a right infers 
ence. If it has done it without ſach a view, it has 
not ſo much made an inference that will hold, or 
an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch, But in either 
caſe is it ſyllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe ideas, or 


ſhewed the connection of them? for they muſt be 


both found out, and the connection every where 


perceived, before they can rationally be made uſe of 
in ſyllogiſm; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, 


without conſid: ring what connection it hath with 


the two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhewn 


by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may 
be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to 
prove any concluſion. But this nobody will ſay, 
| becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of 


the intermediate idea with the extremes, that the 


extremes are concluded to agree, and therefore 


each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole 


chain hath a viſible connection with thoſe two it is 
placed between, or elſe thereby the concluſion can- 


not be inferred or drawn in; for where-ever any 


link of the chain is looſe, ak without connection, 


there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and it hath 


no force to infer or draw in any thing, In the in- 


ſtance above mentioned, what is it ſhews the force 


of the i interence, and conſequently the reaſonable- 


neſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the 


intermediate ideas that draw in the concluſion or 

Propoſit ion inferred ? v. g. Jen ſhall be Put Ihc, 35 
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viſibly linked together in train, 7. e. each interme- 


diate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 


ſelf- determination appear to be connected, i. e. this 


propoſition, Men can determine ibemſelves, is drawn 


in, or inferred from this, that they ſhall be pur iſhed in 
the other world. For here the mind ſeeing the con- 


nection there is between the idea of mens puniſhment. 
in the other world, and the idea of G puniſhing ; be- 
tween God puniſhing, and the juſtice of the puniſhment ;_ 
between jri/tice of puniſhment and guilt ; between guilt 


and a power to do otherwiſe ; between a potter to do o- 


therwiſe, and freedom, and between freedim and felf- 


determination, ſees the connection between men and | 


ſe „J. ee 


New, | aſk, whether the connection of the ex- 
tremes be not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and 
natural diſpofitidn, than in the perplexcd repeti- 
tions, and jumble of five or ſix ſyllogiſms? I muſt 
beg pardon for calling it jumble, till ſomebody ſhall 
of thefc ideas into jo many 1yllogiſms, and then 


lay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their connection 
more viſible, when they are tranfpoſed and repeat- 


cd, and üpun out to a greater length in artificial 
forms, than in that ſhort natural plain order they 


are laid down in here, wherein every one may ſee 


it, and wherein they muſt be ſeen, before they can 
be put into a train of fyllogiſms. For the natural 


order of the conncéting ideas muſt direct the order 
of the 551 ogiſms, and a man muſt lee the connec- 


tion of each intermediate idea with thoſe that it 
coꝛnccts, before he can with reaſon make uſe of it 


in a iylocum. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are 


| made, ne ther thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not 


logicians, Will ſee the force of the argumentation, 


i. e. the connection of the extremes, one jot the bet- 
ter. [For thoſe chat are not men of art, not 


knowing the true torms of ſyllogiſm, nor the rea- 


ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made 
la 
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and ſo are not at all helped by the forms they are 


put into, though by them the natural order, where- 
in the mind could judge of their reſpective connec- 


tion, being diſturbed, renders the illation much 


more uncertain than without them.] And as for 


| logicians themſelves, they ſee the connection of 


each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between, 
on which the force of the inference depends, as 


well before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe 


they do not ſee it at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither 


 thews nor ſtrengthens the connection of any two 


ideas immediately put together, but only by the 
connection ſeen in them ſhews what connection the 
But what con- 


tremes in that ſyllogiſm, that no ſyllogiſm does or 


can ſhew. That the mind only doth, or can per- 


ceive as they ſtand there in that juxta- poſition only 


by its own view, to which the ſyllogiſtical form it 


happens to be in gives no help or light at all; it 
only ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with 
thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied to, 


then thoſe two remote ones, or, as they are called, 


extremer, do certainly agree, and therefore the im- 


medliate connection of each idea to that which it is 


applied to on each fide, on which the force of the 


_ reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after 


the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the 


ſyllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has 


been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or 
the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of 
them laid together, in a juxta-poſition ; which view 


of any two it has equally, whenever they are laid 
together in any propoſition, whether that propo- 
ſition be placed as a major, or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm, 


or no. +. . 7 RE HR 
Of what uſe then are ſyllogiſms ? I anſwer, their 
chief and main uſe is in the ſchools, where men are 
. e allowed 


ideas, that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the 


ſchools to thoſe, who from thence have learned 


without ſhame to deny the connection of ideas, 


which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an in- 
genuous ſearcher after truth, who has no other aim 
but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch form to 


force the allowing of the inference : the truth and 


reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in ranging of the 
ideas in a fimple and plain order. And hence it is, 
that men, in their own inquiries after truth, never 
_ uſe ſyllogiſms to convince themſelves, [or in teach». 


ing others to inſtruct willing learners. ] Becauſe 
before they can put them into a ſyllogiſm, they 
muſt ſee the connection that is between the 1nter- 


mediate idea, and the two other ideas it is ſet be— 
tween, and applied to, to ſhew their agreement; 


and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the in- 
ference be good or no, and ſo ſyllogiſta comes too 
late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the for- 


mer inſtance, I aſk whether the mind, conſidering 
the idea of juſtice, placed as an intermediate idea 
between the puniſhment of men, and the guilt of 
the punithed, (and, till it does fo confider it, the 


mind cannot make uſe of it as a medirs te erminus }, 
does not as plainly ſee the force and ſtrength of the 


inference, as when it 1s forined into ſyllogifm! o 


ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy c> cample ; let animal 
be the intermediate idea, or n us teriminus, that the 


mind makes uſe of to ſhew the convedtion of Hm 


and vivens; I atk, whether the mind does not more 


readily and plainly ſee that connection in the ſimple 


and proper poſition of the connecting WER in the 
middle; thus, 


Homo Animal Vi bens; 
than | in this perplexed one, 
Animal— — Vivens Homo. — Animal? | 
0b, HH. 1 Which 
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allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of 


„ 1 
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Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllo- 
giſm, to thew the connection between homo and vi- 
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deus by the intervention of animal. 
Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, 


even to the lovers of truth, to ſhew them the fal- 


lacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, or 


involved diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake, 


will appear, if we conſider that the reaſon why 
ſometimes men, who ſincerely aim at truth, are im- 


poſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, 
rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their fancies being 

ſtruck with ſome lively metaphor ical repreſenta- 
tians, they neglect to obſerve, or do not calily per- 
ceive what are the true ideas upon which the infer- 
_ ence depends, Now, to ſhew ſuch men the weak- 
neſs of ſuch an argumentation, there needs no more 


but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, 

blended and confounded with thoſe on which the 
inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connection where 
there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of 


the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on 


which the force of the ar gumentation depends, in 
their due order, in which poſition the mind og 


a view of them, ſees what connection they have, 
and ſo is able to judge of the infer ence, without 7 any 
need of a ſyllogiſm at all, 1 


5 grant that mode and figure are commonly made uſe 
of in ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incohe- 
rence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes, were wholly owin 


to the ſyllogiſtical form; and fo 1 myſelf formerly 


thought, till, upon a ſtricter examination, I now 


find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their 
due order, ſhews the incohercnce of the argumenta- 


tion better than ſyllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting 


each link of the chain to the immediate view of the 
mind in its proper place, whereby its connection is 
beſt obſerved; but alſo becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the 
incoherence on! 'y to thoſe, who are not one of ten 
thouland, who perfectly underſtand mode and fi- 


Sure, 


gure, and the reaſon upon which thoſe forms are 
eſtabliſhed : whereas a due and orderly placing of 
the ideas, upon which the inference is made, makes 


every one, whether logician or not logician, who 


underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to- 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch 


ideas, (without which, in or out of ſyllogiſm, he 
cannot perceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence 


or incoherence of the diſcourſe), fee the want of 
connection in the argumentation, and the abſurdity 
of the inference, 

And thus | have known a man unſkilful in ſyl- 


logiſm, who, at firſt hearing, could perceive the 


weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificiat 
and plauſible diſcourſe, wherewith athers. better 


{killed in ſyllogiſm, have been miſled ; and I believe 
there are few of my readers who do not know ſuch. 


And indeed, if it were not ſo, the debates of moſt 


princes councils, and the buſineſs of af emblies, 


would be in danger to be miſmanaged ; ſince thots 


who are relied upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke 
in them, are not always ſuch, who have the good 
luck to be perfectly Knowing in the forms of fyllo- 


giſm, or expert in mode and figure. And if ſyllo— 


giſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way 
to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes, 1 do 


not think that all mankind, even princes in matters 


that concern their crowns and dignitics, are ſo much 


in love with falſchood and miſtake, that they would 
every where have neglected to bring ſyllogiſm Into 
the debates of moment, or thought 3 it ridiculous 10 


much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence z a 


plain evidence to me, that men of parts and pene- 


tration, Who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, - 


but were to act according to the reſult of their de- 
bates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their 
heads cr fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtic forms 


were of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt 


both the one and the other wight be ſhewn, and 


1 2 | 8 8 better 
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better ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would not 4 
refuſe to ſee, what was viſibly ſhewn them. 1 
Secordly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt 


1 whether fyllogiſm be the only proper inſtrument of N 
i reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of what- 10 
18 ever uſe mode and figure is pretend=d to be in the 15 
laying open of fallacy, which has been above con- 1 

lidered, thoſe ſcholaſtic forms of diſcourſe are not PA 

leſs liable to fallacies, than the plainer ways of ar- be 
gumentation; and for this | appeal to common ob- as 
lervation, which has always found theſe artificial di 
methods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and Loy 
intangle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform the As 

q underſtanding, And hence it is, that men, even FA 
14 when they are baftled and filenced in this ſcholaſtic. E 
f way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and fo brought 10 
x over to the conquering fide ; they perhaps acknow- a; 
13 ledge their adverſary to be the more ſkilful difpu- Gi 
1 tant, but reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the truth 4 
þ on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, 6 
4 with the fame opinion they brought with them, 7 
1 which they cou'd not do, if this way of argumenta- | .. 
Ii tion carried light and conviction with it, and made p 
| men {ce where the truth lay ; and therefore ſyllo- * 
giſm has been thought more proper for the attain— * 
1 ing victory in diſpute, thun for the diſcovery or 72 
1 Confirmation of truth, in fair inquiries ; and if it Ps 
| | be certain, that fallacy can be couched in ſyllogiſm, P1 
| as it cannot be denicd, it wuſt be ſomething ele, ti 
C and not ſyllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 1 
8 I have had experience how ready ſome men are, 15 
1 when all the uſe which they have been wont o | 5, 
A aſcribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that . 
I Jam for laying it wholly aſide, But to prevent | 1 
ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs imputations, 1 tell them, | , 
q that I am not for taking away any helps to the un- p. 
| derſtanding, in the attainment of knowledge, „nd 
1 il men {killed in, and uſed to ſyllogiſms, find them = 


aſſiſting to their reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, I L 
e 8 . think 
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think they ought to make uſe of them, All that 


I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to 


theſe forms, than belongs to them; and think,. 

that men have no uſe,.or not. ſo full a uſe of their. 
reaſoning faculty, without them, Some eyes want. 
ele to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but 
let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay nobody. 
can ſee clearly without them: thoſe. who do fo will. 


be thought in favour with art (which perhaps they 


are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and. 
_ difcredit nature. Reaſon, by its own penetration, . 
where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually fees quick- 
er and clearer without {yllogiſin. If uſe of thoſe 


ſpectacles has ſo dimmed its ſight, that it cannot 


without them ſee conſequences or ee 
in argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be 
_ againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt 
fits his own fight : but let him not thence conclude. 


all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the fame helps that 


he finds a need of. 

8 5. but however it be in know! edge, 1 think I 
may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all in 
probabilities. For the aſſent there being to be de- 
termined by the preponderancy, after a duc weigh— 
ing of all the proots, with all circumſtances on both 
ſides, nothing is ſo untit to aſliſt the mind in that, 
as ſyllogiſm; which running away with one aſſumed- 
probability, or one topical argument, purſues that 
till it has led. the mind quite out of tight of the 
thing under conlideration ; and forcing it upon 
{ome remote dithculty, holds! it faſt there igtangie d, 
perhaps, and as it were manacled jn.the. chain of 
ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the liberty, much 
leſs affording it the helps requiſite to, hew on 
which fide, all hangs conlidered, is the greater pra- 
bability. 

Vs. Cut let it help us, as 3 may be ſaid, , 
in convincing men of their errours and miſtakes: : 
(and yet I would fain ſee the man that was forced: 
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out of his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm), yet ſtill it 
fails our reaſon in that part, which, if not its high- 
eſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and 
_ "that which we moſt need its help in; and that is, 
the finding out of proofs, and making new dif- 
coveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve not to fur- 
nifh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas that 


— 


— 


may ſhew the connection of remote ones. This 
way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is 
the art of marthalling and ranging the old ones we 
have already. The forty-ſeventh propoſition of 


the firſt book of | uclid, is very true; but the diſ- 
covery of it, 1 think, not owing to any rules of 
common logic. A man knows firſt, and then he is 


able to prove ſyllogiſtically : ſo that ſyllogiſm con: es 
after knowledge, and then a man has little or no 
need of it. ut it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe 


ideas that thew the connection of diſtant ones, that 
our ſtock of knowledge is increaſed, and that uſe- 
ful arts and ſciences are advanced. Syllogiſm, at 
beſt, is but the art of fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any addition to it. 
And if a man fhould employ his reaſon all this way, 


he will not do much etherwiſe than he, who having 


got ſome iron out of the bowels of the earth, ſhould, 


have it beater. vp all imo ſwords, and put it into 
his ſervants hands to fence with, and bang one an- 
other. Fad the King of pain employed the hands 


of his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he had 


brought to light but little of that treaſure that lay 
ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America, And 
Tam apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the 
force of his reafon only in brandiſhing of ſyllogiſms, 
will diſcover very little of that maſs of knowledge 
which lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of na- 


ture; and which, Jam apt to think, native ruſtic 


reaſon, as it formerly has done, is likelier to open a 
way to, and add to the common ſtock of mankind, 


rather 
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rather than any ſcholaſtic proceeding by the ſtrick. 
rules of mode and figure. 

& 7, I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but Ns: are 
ways to be found to aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt 
uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker encou- 
rages me to ſay, who, in his Eccl. Pol. I. i. $ 6. 
ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the right helps of 
true art and learning, ( which helps, I muſt plainly con- 
fejs, this age of the world, carrying the name of a learned 
age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard ), 
there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much difference in 
maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, and 
that which now men are, as between men that are now, 
and innocents, I do not pretend to have found or 

| diſcovered here any of thoſe right helps of art this 
great man of deep thought mentions ; but this is 
plain, that ſyllogiſm, and the logic now in uſe, 
which were as well know in his days, can be none 
of thoſe he means, It is ſufficient for me, if by a 
diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out of the way, I am 
fure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall 
have given an occaſion to others to caſt about for 
new diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own thoughts 
for thoſe right helps of art which will ſcarce be 
found, i fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine them- FR 
felves to the rules and dictates of others. For 
beaten tracks lead theſe fort of cattle (as an ob- 
ſerving Roman calls them) whoſe thoughts reach 
| only to imitation, non que eundum cf, fed quo itur. 
But I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 
: 


1 E rg 


with ſome men of that ſtrength of judgment, and 
largeneſs of comprehenſion, that if they would em- 


- ploy their thoughts on this ſubject, could open new 
E and undiſcovered ways to che advancement os know. 
- Hedge.” 

= Oo. © 8. Having here had an Genie to ſpeak of 
a lH Ilogifm 1 in general, and the uſe of it in reaſoning, : 
„and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, 
r before I leave this ſubject, to take notice of one 
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manifeſt miſtake i in the rules of ſyllogiſm, 912. that , 
no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and conclu- 
five, but what has, at leaſt, one general propoſi- 
tion in it; as if we could not reaſon, and have: 


22.4 


knowledge about particulars. Whereas, in truth, 
the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate object. 
of all our reatoning and knowledge, is nothing but 
particulars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge 


is only about the ideas exiking in his own mind: | 


' which are truly, every one of them, particular ex- 


iſtences; and our knowledge and reaſoning about. 


other things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe. 


our particular ideas. So that the perception of the. 
agreement or dilagreement of our particular idcas, 
25 the whole and utmoſt of all our knowledge, U> 


niverſality is but accidental to it, and confiſts only 


in this, that the particular ideas about which it is, 


are ſuch, as more than one particular thing can 
But the | 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of Tm 


correipond with, and be repreſented by. 


two ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, 
equally clear and certain, whether either, or wah, 
or neither of thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting 
more real beings than one, or no. Une thing more 
I crave leave to offer about ſy] logiſm, before leave 


it, 222, may one not, upon juſt ground, inquire 
whether the form fyllogiſin now has, is that which 
in reaſon it ought to have ? For the modins terminins | 


being to join the extremes, i. e. the intermediate 


ideas by its intervention, to ſhew the agreement or 


diſagreement of the two in queſtion, would not the 


poſition of the medivs terminus be more natural, and 
thew the agreement or-diſagreement of the extremes 
clearcr and better, it it were placed. in the middle 
between them ? which might be calily done by 


trauſpoſing the propoions, and making the nedius 
teu the predicate of the. firſt, and: the ſubject 
af the ſecond. As ade 
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» Omnnis homo ęſt animal, 
One animal e vivens; 3 
a Ergo, emmis homo gſi vivens. 


| Omne corpus oft Beten n et + ſilken | 
NMullum extenſum et ſolidum ęſt pura extenſio ; 
_ Ergo, ant as non e Fare extenſzo, 


I need not trouble my randes with inſtances in yl 


logiſms, whoſe concluſions are particular. The 
ſame reaſon holds for the ſame form 1 in them, as 
well as in the general. 


9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 
depths of the ſea and earth, elevates our thoughts 


as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt 


ſpaces, and large rooms of this mighty fabric, yet 
it comes far ſhort of the real extent of even corpo- 
real being; and there are many inſtances wherein K 


fails us: As, 


Fir/t, It perfectly fails 1 us where our ideas fail. It 
neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they 
do. And therefore where-ever we have no ideas, 


our reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our 
reckoning: and if at any time we reaſon about 


words, which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only ; 


-chour. thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. 


Secondly, Our reaſon is often puzzled, and 
at a Jos, becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, or im- 


perfection of the ideas it is employed about; and 
there we are involved in difficulties and contradic- 


tions. 'I hus, not having any perfect idea of the 
leaſt enten 0 of matter, nor of infinity, we are at 
a loſs about the divifibility of matter; but having 


perfect, clear, and diſtin& ideas of number, our 
_ reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable diffi- 
culties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any 
contradictions about them. Thus we having but im- 
perfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of 
the beginning of motion or thought, how the mind 


produces 
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produces either of them in us, and much imperfectex 
yet, of the operation of Gop, run into great diffi- 


cultics about free created agents, which reaſon can- 

not well extricate itſelf out of. 
53 1: Thirdiy, Our reaſon is often at a ſand; be- 

cauſe it perceives not thoſe ideas, which could ſerve 


to ſhew the certain or probable agreement or diſa- 
greement of any two other ideas: and in this ſome 


mens faculties far outgo others. Till algebra, that 


ſeveral of the demonſtrations of ancient mathema- 


ticians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the find- 


ing ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething more 
than human. 
12. Fourthly, The mind, by proceeding upon 


without knowing how to free itfelf: and in that 


caſe it is in vain to implore the help of reaſon, un- 
leſs it be to diſcover the falſehood, and reject the 
influence of thoſe wrong principles. Reaſon. is ſo 
far from clearing the difficulties which the building, 


upon falſe foundations brings a man into, that it. 


% 


great inſtrument and inſtance of human fſagacity, 
'was diſcovered, men, with amazement, looked on 


falle principles, is often engaged in abſurdities and 
difficulties, brought into ftraits and contradictions, | 


he will purſue it, it entangles him. the more, and. 
_ engages him deeper in perplexities. 


$13. Fijthly, As obſcure and mperfety ideas of- 


do dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often in dif- 


courſcs and arguings, when not warily attended to, 


puzzle mens reaſon, and bring them to a nonplus :. 


ten involve our reaſon, ſo, upon the fame ground, 


but theſe two latter are our fault, and not the fault 
of reaſon, Put yet the conſequences. of them are 
nevertheleſs obvious; and the perplexities or errours: 
they fill mens minds with, are every where obſervable. 


$ 14. dome of the ideas that are in the mind, are 


ſo there, that they can be by themſelves immediatée- 
ly comp! red one with another: and in theſe the 


mind is. able tO perceive, that they agree, or dia- 


5 Les 


cer ned, there! i amounts to a demonſtration, where- 


by | 
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gree, as clearly as that it has them. Thus the mind 


perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the 


whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a cir- 
cle: and this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call in- 
tuitive knowledge, which is certain beyond all doubt, 


and needs no probation, nor can have any ; this 


being the higheſt of all human certainty. In this 


conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe maxims which no- 
body has any doubt about, but every man (does not, 
as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as 


ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his underſtanding. 


In the diſcovery of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there 

is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need of rea- 
ſoning ; but they are known by a ſuperiour and 
higher degree of evidence. And ſuch, if I may 
gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that 
angels have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made 


perfect ſhall have, in a future ftate, of thouſands 


of things, which now either wholly eſcape our ap- 


prehenſions, or which, our ſhort- -fighted reaſon 
having got ſome faint glimpſe of, we, in the dark, 


grope after. 


815. But though we have here and there a little 
of this clear light, ſome ſparks of bright Knowledge; 


yet the greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that we 
cannot diſcern their agr cement or diſagreement, by 
an immediate comparing them. And in all theſe 


we have need of reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe 


and inference, make our diſcoveries. Now, of 


theſe there are two ſorts, which 1 ſhall take the li- 


berty to mention here again: 


HFirſt, | hoſe whole agreement or diſagreement, 


though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting | 
them together, yet may be examined by the inter- 
vention of other ideas, which can be compared with 
them. n this caſe, when the a 


greement or difa- 


greement of the intermediate idea, on both fides 
with thoſe which we would compare. is plainly diſ- 
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by knowledge i is produced, which though 3 it be cer- 

tain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear, 
as intuitive knowledge; becauſe in that there is 
barely one ſimple intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaſt miſtake or doubt; the truth 
is ſcen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, it is 
true, there is intuition too, but not altogether at 


once; for there muſt be a remembrance of the in- 


tuition of the agreement of the medium or inter- 
mediate idea, with that we compared it with before, 
when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many mediums, there the danger of the 
miſtake is the greater. For each agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen 
in each ſtep of the whole train, and retained in 
the memory, juſt as it is, and the mind muſt be ſure 
that no part of what is neceſſary to make up the de- 
monſtration, is omitted or overlooked. This makes 
ſome demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too 
hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength of parts diſ- 
tinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many par- 
ticulars orderly in their heads. 
who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there 
is need of more than one review before they can ar- 


rive at certainty. But yet where the mind clearly 
retains the intuition it had of the agreement of any 
idea with another, and that with a "third; and that 


with a fourth, c. there the agreement of the firſt 
and the fourth is a demonſtration, and produces cer- 


| tain knowledge, which may be called rational kngw- | 


ledge, as the Other is intuitive. 
§ 16. Secondly, There are other "CARR whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement can no otherwiſe be 


judged of, but by the intervention of others, which 


have not a certain agreement with the extremes, but 
an uſual or likely one: and in theſe it is, that the 
judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the acqui- 


_ eſcing of the mind, that any ideas do agree, by com- 
paring . 


And even thoſe 
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paring them with ſuch probable mediums. This, 
though it never amounts to knowledge, no, not to 


that which is the loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes 


the intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo firmly te- 
gether, and the probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, 


that aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as knowledge 5 
does demonſtration. The great excellency and uſe 


of the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true 
eſtimate of the force and weight of each probabili- 
ty; and then caſting them up all right together, 


chuſe that ſide which has the overbalance. 


Y 17. Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the 
certain agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
immediately compared together, 


Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 


agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by the 
intervention of one or more other ideas, 


Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to 
agree or difagree by the intervention of one or more 
ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with 


them it docs not perceive, but hath obſerved to be 
frequent and uſual, 


$ 18. Though the deducing one propoſition from 


another, or making inferences 1n words, be a great 
part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually employ- 


ed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination 


is the finding the agreement or diſagreement of 


two ideas one with another, by the intervention of 
a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to 


be the ſame length, which could not be br ought to- 
gether to meaſure their equality by juxta-poſition. 


Words have their conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch 


ideas: and things agrec or diſagree, as really they 
are; but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 

8 19. Before we quit this ſubject, it may be worth 
our while a little to reflect on four ſorts of argu- 
ments, that men in their reaſonings with others do 


ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent; or 
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dale leaſt ſo to awe them, as to ſilence their oppoſition, 0 
PF Firſt, The firſt is, to allege the opinions of | 
| Iv -men, whoſe parts, learning, power, or ſome o- 


ther cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their re- t 
putation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of t 
authority. When men are eſtabliſhed in any kind 1 
of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for o- 5 
thers to derogate any way from it, and queſtion f 
the authority of men, who are in poſſcflion or it. i «© 
"This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too 5 
much of pride, when a man does not readily yield to p 
the determination of approved authors, which is 5 
wont to be received with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by 1 
t 

I 


others; and it is looked upon as inſolence for a man 


5 10 ſet up, and adhere to his own opinion, againſt 
þ the current ſtream of antiquity, or to put it in the | 
5 balance againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or 15 
+: otherwiſe approved writer. Whoever backs his t. 
{8 tenets with ſuch authoritics, thinks he ought there- c 
} by to carry the cauſe, and 1s ready to ſtyle it im- p 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt n 
| them. This 1 think may be called a TR ad 2 
. Der ecundiam, 1 05 Y 
| . 20. Secondly, Arioitier way that 1 men ordinarily p 
| uſe to drive others, and force them to ſubmit their b 
[ | judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to | . 
I; > - -require the adverſary to admit what they allege as | v 
1 proof, or to atlign a better. And this 1 call argu- ic 
iy mentum ad ignorantiam. V»Vo—ꝙ, ß te 
* § 21. Thirdly, A third way 1s to preſs a man with | « 
Eb conſequences drawn from his own principles or con- al 
|. _ceſions, TI his is already known under the name of = 
argumentum ad hominem, — = 


§ 22. Fourthly, The Conrk | is the vlg of wh = 

drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge] 

or probability. This I call argumentum ad jud-cium. W 

This alone of all the four brings true inſtruction. 17 

with it, and advances us in our way to knowledge. E 
e 1. It argues not another man's opinion to be 
right, 
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right, becauſe I. out of reſpeet, or any other eonſi- 
deration, but that of conviction, will not contradict: 


him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right. 
way, nor that 1 ought to take the ſame with him, 


becauſe] know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, 


that another man is in the right way, becauſe he 


has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be 


modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another man's per- 


ſuaſion; 1 may be ignorant, and not be able to pro- 


duce a better; | may be in an crrour, and another” 


may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſpoſe me 
perhaps for the reception of truth, but helps me 
not to it; that muſt come from proofs and argu- 


ments, and light ariſing from the nature of things 


themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacedneſs, : 28 
noxance, OF errour. 


6 23. By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, we 
may be able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction 62 


things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and 
_ Contrary to reafon, 1. According to reaſen are ſuch 
_ propoſitions, whoſe truth we can d liſcover, by exa- 
mining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from fenſa- 
iin and 1 lection; and e deduction find to 

be true or probable. 


Above reaſon are ſuch pro- 
poſitions, whoſe = 4 or probability we cannot 
by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. 3. Contrary 


to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent. 
with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtinct 


ideas. I hus the exiſtence of one Gop, is according 


to reaſon; the exiſtence of more than one Gon, 
contrary to reaſon; the reſurrection of the dead, 

above reaſon. F arther „ as above reaſon may be taken | 
in a double tenſe, viz. either as ſignifying above pro- 

| bability, or above certainty ; fo in that large ſenſe 

allo, contrary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 


§ 24. There is another uſe of the word reaſon, 
wherein it is oppoſed to faith; which, though it be 


in itſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet com- 
mon ule has ſo authoriſed it, that it would be folly 
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either to oppoſe or hope to remedy it; only I think 
it may not be amiſs to take notice, that however 


faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but a 
firm aflent of the mind; which, if it be regulated, 
as is Our duty, cannot be aftorded to any thing, but 


upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. 
He that believes, without having any reaſon for 


| believing, may be in love with his own fancies ; but 
neither ſeeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obe- 

dience due to his Maker, who would have him uſe 
thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 


him out of ,miſtake and errour. He that does not 


this to the beſt of his power, however he ſometimes 


lights on truth, 1s in the right but by chance ; and 
1 know not whether the luckineſs of the accident 


will excuſe the irregularity of his procceding. This 
at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into; whereas he that 
makes uſe of the light and faculties Gop has given 


him, and ſeeks fincerely to difcover truth by thoſe 


helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction. 
in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though 
he ſhouid miſs truth, he will not miſs the reward 
of it: for he governs his aſſent right, and places 


it as he ſhould, who, in any caſe or matter whatſo- 


ever, believes or diſbelieves according as reaſon 
directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 
againſt his own light, and miſuſcs thoſe faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 


and follow the clearer evidence, and greater proba- 


bility. But fince reaſon and faith are by ſome men 


oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the following 


CHAP. 
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e l A XVIII. 


Of Farrn and Reason, and their diſtinłt 


e 


$ 5 Nets to know their boundaries. § 2. Faith 
and reaſon what, as comradiſlinguiſhed, & 3. No 
new 2 rmple idea can be conveyed by traditional revela- 
ton, & 4. Traditional revelation may make us know 


Propeſitions knowable alſo by reaſon, Uut not with the | 
fame certainty that reaſan doth. & 5. Revelation can= 


not be admitted againſt the clear evidence of regſen. 


$ 6. Traditional revelation much leſs. S 7. Things 
above reaſon. F 8. Or nat contrary to reaſon, if re- 


vealed, are matters of faith, & 9. Revelation in matters, 
where reaſon caunot judge, or but probably ought to be 


hearkened to, & 10. In matters where reaſon can affird 


certain ᷑uoroledge, that is to be hearkened to. & 11. Jf 
the boundaries be not ſet between faith and reaſon , 19 
enthuſiaſm, or agua in religion, can be contr ae 


aided. 


C 1; TT has been above ſhewn, I. That we are of 
neceſſity ignorant, and want knowledge of 

all ſorts, where we want ideas. 2. That we are 1g- _ 

norant, and want rational knowledge, where we 


want proofs. 3. That we want general knowledge 
and certainty, as far as we want clear and determi- 


ned ſpecific ideas. 4. That we want probability to 


direct our aſſent in matters where we have neither 
knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of other men 
to bottom our reaſon upon. 


From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may 
come to lay down the meaſures and boundaries be- 


tween faith and reaſon : the want whereof may poſſi- 


bly have been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet | 
at leaſt of great diſputes, and 8 miſtakes in 
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the world: for till it be reſolved how far we are to 
be guided by reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall 
in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one 
anot her in matters of religion, 

§ 2. I find every ſect, as far as reaſon will help 
them, make uſe of it gladly ; - and where it fails 
them, they cry out, Ut is matter of faith, and above 


reaſon, And | do nat fee how they can argue with 


any one, or ever convince a gainſayer, who makes 
uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting down ſtrict 


boundaries between faith and reaſon, which ought. 
to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all queſtions, 


where faich has any thing to do. 


Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
| probability of {uch propoſitions or truths, which the 


mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch ideas 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties, 
VIZ, by ſenſation or reflection. 
Fait>, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any pro- 
1 88, not thus made out by the deduction of 


reaſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as 
coming from God, in ſome extraordinary way of 

communication. This way of ang, truths to 
men, We call revelation. : 


$ 3. Hirſt, then, ſay, that no man inſpired * 


Gob, can by any revelation communicate to others 
any new ſimple ideas, which they had not before 
from ſenſation or reflection: for whatſocver impreſ- 


ſions he hiniſelf may have from the immediate hand 
of Gov, this revelation, if it be of new fimple 


ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by 


words, or any other figns ; becaule words, by 


their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other 
ideas but of their natural ſounds; and it is by the 


cuſtom of uſing them for ſigus, that they excite and 


xevive in our minds latent 1 : but yet only ſuch 
ideas as were there before. For words ſcen or heard 
recall to our thoughts thole ideas only, which to us 

they 
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they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot in- 
troduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
ſimple ideas. The ſame holds in all other figns, 


which cannot ſignify to us things of which we have 


before never had any idea at all. 


Thus whatever things were difcovered to St 


Paul, when he was rapped up into the third hea- 
ven, whatever new ideas his mind there received, 
all the deſcription he can make to others of that 


place, is only this, that there are ſuch things as eye 


hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entercd into the 


heart of man to concive And ſuppoſing Gop ſhould 


diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of crea» 
tures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, 
(for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody 
can deny), which had ſix ſenſes; and imprint on 
his mind the ideas conveyed to theirs by that fixth 
' ſenſe, he could no more, by words, produce in the 


minds of oiher men thoſe ideas, imprinted by that 
fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey the ideas of 
any colour by the ſounds of words into a man, who 


having the other tour ſenſes perfect, had always to- 


tally wanted the fifth of ſecing, For our {imple 


ideas then, which are the foundation and ſole mat- 

ter of all our notions and . we muſt de- 
pend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our natural fa- 
culties, and can by no means receive them, or any 
of them, from traditional revelation; I ſay, adi! 
revelation, in diſtinction to or7ginal revelation. By the 
one, | mean, that firſt impreflion, which is made im- 

mediately by Gop, on the mind of any man, to 
which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, 
thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words, 


and the ordinary ways of conveying our conceptions 
one to another, 


$ 4. Secondly, 1 ſay, that the ſame tka may be 
diſcovered, and conveyed down from revelation, 

which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, and by 
| thole ideas we natur ally n may have. v0 GoD might, 


by. 
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by revelation, e the truth of any propoſition 


in Euclid; as well as men, by the natural uſe of 
their faculties, come to make the diſcovery them- 


ſelves. In all things of this kind, there is little 


need or uſe of revelation, Go having furnithed 
us with natural, and ſurer means to arrive at the 
knowledge of them. For whatſoever truth we 
come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always 
be certainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed 


to us by traditional revelation : for the knowledge 


we have that this revelation came at firſt from God, | 
can never be fo ſure as the knowledge we have 
from the clear and diſtinct perception of the agrees 


ment or diſagreement of our own ideas; v. g. if 


it were revealed ſome ages ſince, that the three 


angles of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I 
might afJent to the truth of that propoſition, upon 


the credit of the tradition, that it was reveated : 


but that would never amount to ſo great a certainty 

as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing and 
meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and 
the three angles of a triangle. he like holds in 


matter of fact, knowable by our ſenſes; v. g. the 


kiſtory of the deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, 


which had their original from revel..tion; and yet 


7 


nobody, I think, will ſay he has as certain and 


clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah that ſaw 


it: or that he himſelf would have had, had he 


then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater 


an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is writ 


in the book ſuppcſed writ by Moſes inſpired; but 
he has not fo great an aſſurance that Moſes writ _ 
that book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it, So 

thit the aſſurance of its being a revelation, is leis 
till than the aſſurance of his ſenſes | 


9 5. In propofitions then, whoſe certainty - is 


bull upon the clear perception of the agreement or 
diſagr cement of our ideas attained either by imme- 
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diate intuition, as in ſelf. evident pr opoſitions, or 
by evident deductions of reaſon in demonſtrations, 


we need not the aſſiſtance of revelation, as neceſ- 
ſary to gain our aſſent, and introduce them into. 


our minds; becauſe the natural ways of knowledge 
could ſettle them there, or had done it already, 
_ which is the greateſt aſſurance we can poſfibly have 
of any thing, unleſs where Gop immediately reveals 
it to us: and there too our aſſurance can be no 


greater than our knowledge is, that it is a revela- 
tion from Gop, But yet nothing, I think, can, 


under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain knows 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any man to admit it 


for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his own underſtanding : for ſince no evi- 
_ dence of our faculties by which we receive ſuch re- 
relations, can excced, if equal, the certainty of 
our intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for 


a truth any thing that is directly contrary to our 
clear and diſtin knowledge, v. g. the ideas of one 


body and one place, do ſo clearly agree, and the 
mind has ſo evident a perception of their agree- 
ment, that we can never aſſent to a propoſition, 
that affirms the ſame body to be in two diſtant 
places at once, however it ſhould pretend to the 
ny of a divine revelation: fince the evidence, 


That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it to 
how: 2. That we underſtand it right; can never 
be ſo great as the evidence of our own intuitive 
knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for 
the ſame body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no propoſition can be received for divine 


revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if 


it be contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the principles and 


foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and aſſent 


whatſoever : and there would be left no difference 


between truth and falſchood, no meaſures of cre- 
dible 2 incredible in che world, if doubtful pro- 
Politions | 
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poſitions ſhall take place before ſelf-evident ; and 
what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
poſlibly be miſtaken in. In propoſitions therefore 
contrary to the clear perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of any of our ideas, it will be in 


vain to urge them as matters of faith, They can- 


not move our aſſent, under that or any other title 


whatſoever : for faith can never convince us of any 

thing that contradicts our knowledge, becaule, 
though faith be founded on the teſtimony of Gop, 

who « cannot lie, revealing any pr opoſition to us; yet 


we cannot 1 an aflurance of the truth of its be⸗ 


ing a divine revelation, greater than our own know- 
ledge : ſince the whole ſtrength of the certainty | 
depends upon our knowledge, that Gop revealed it, 
which in this caſe, where the propofition ſuppoſed 
to be revealed contradicts our knowledge or reaſon, 
will always have this objection hanging to it, V/Z. 
that we cannot tell how to conceive that to come 
from God, the bountiful Author of cur being, 
which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the 
principles and foundations of knowledge he has 
given us; render all our faculties uſeleſs; wholly 
deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his workman- 
ſhip, our underſtandings; and put a man in a con- 
dition, wherein he will "have leſs light, leſs conduct, 


than the beaſt that periſheth, For if the mind of 


man can never have a clearer, and perhaps not ſo 
clear evidence of any thing to be a divine revela- 
tion, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, : 
it can never have a ground to quit the clear evi- 


dence of its reaſon, to give place to a propoſition, 


whoſe revelation has not a greater evidence than 
thoſe principles hive. = 
$6. Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon, 1 
ought to hearken to it, even in immediate and ori- 
gina] revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be made to 
himſelf : but to all thoſe who pretend not to imme- 


diate revelation, but are A ap to pay obedience, 
and 
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and to receive the truth revealed to ths: which, 
by the tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are 
conveyed down to them, reaſon has a great deal 


more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter of faith being only 
divine revelation, and nothing elſe; faith, as we 
uſe the word, called commonly divine faith, has to 


do with no propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſup- 


poſed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not ſce 
| how thoſe who make revelation alone the ſole ob- 
ject of faith, can ſay, that it is a matter of faith, 


and not of reafore to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a 


propoſition, to be uc in ſuch or ſuch a book, is 
of divine inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, that 
that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 


nicated by divine inſpiration. Without ſuch a re- 


velation, the believing, or not believing that propo- 
ſition, or book, to be of divine authority, can never 
be matter of Faith, but matter of reaſon; - and ſuch 
as I muſt come to an aſſent to, only by the uſe of 
my 1 reaſon, which can never require or enable me 
to believe that which is contrary to itſelf : it being 
impoſſible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to 
that which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 


In all things therefore, where we have clear evi- 


dence from our ideas, and thoſe principles of 
knowledge 1 have above mentioned, reaſon is the 


proper judge; and revelation, though it may in 


_conlenting with it confirm its dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees : nor can we be 
obliged, where we have the clear and evident ſen— 
tence of reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary opinion, 
under a pretence that it is matter of faith; which 
can have no authority againſt the plain and clear | 
dictates of reaſon. _ 


87. But, thirdly, There being many things, 


1 wheres we have very impertect notions, or none 
at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, 
or future exiſtence, by che natural ule of Qur fa- 


culties, TY 
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culties, v we can have no knowledge at all; theſe, as 


being beyond the diſcovery of our natural faculties, 
and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper 
matter of faith, Thus, that part of the angels re- 
belled againſt Gop, and thereby loſt their firſt hap- 
py ſtate; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live a- 


gain: theſe, and the like, being beyond the dil- 
covery of reaſon, are purely matters of faith; with 
which reaſon has, directly, nothing to do. 

88. But ſince Gop, in giving us the light of rea- 
ſon, has not thereby tied up his own hands from 
affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of re- 
vclation in any of thoſe maiters, wherein our na- 


tural faculties are able to give a probable determi- 


nation; revelation, where Gop has been pleaſed to 
give it, mult carry it againſt the probable conjec- 
tures of reaſon, becauſe the mind, not being cer- 


tain of the truth of that it does not evidently know, 


but only yielding to the probability that appears in 
it, is bound to give up its aſſent to ſuch a teſti- 


mony; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from one who 


cannot err, and will not deceive: But yet it ſtill 


belongs to reaſon, to judge of the truth of its be- 


ing a revelation, and of the ſignification of the 
words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing 
ſhall be thought revelation, which is" contrary to 


the plain principles of reaſon, and the evident | 
knowledge the mind has of its own clear and dif- 


tinct ideas, there reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as 
to a matter within its province. Since a man can 


never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propoſi- | 
tion, which. contradicts the clear principles and evi- 
dence of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he underſtands the words rightly, wherein | 
it is delivered, as he has, that the contrary is true; 


and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a 


matter of reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without ex- 


amination, as a matter of faith. 


99. Firſt, Whatever Froreften is revealed, of 
We | 
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' whoſe truth our mind, by its natural faculties and 


notions, cannot judge, that is purely matter of 1 
and above reaſon. 


Secondly, All e ee whereof the mind, by 


the uſe of its natural faculties, can come to deter- 
mine and judge, from naturally-acquired ideas, 


are matter of reaſon ; ; with this difference ſtill, that 
in thoſe concerning which it has but an uncertain 
evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their truth, onl 


upon probable grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibi- 
lity of the contrary to be true, without doing 


violence to the certain evidence of its own knows. 


ledge, and overturning the principles of all reaſon, 


in ſuch probable pr opoſitions ; ; I fay, an evident re- 
velation ought to determine our aflent even a- 


gainſt probability. For where the principles of 
_ reaſon have not evidenced a propoſition to be cer- 


tainly truc or falſe, there clear revelation, as an- 


other principle of truth, and ground of aſlent, may 


determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, and 
be alſo above reaſon, becaule reaſon, in that parti- 
cular matter, being able to reach no higher than 


Pr obability, faith gave the determination HO rea- 


ſon came ſhort; and revelation diicovered on which 

lide the truth lay. 
§ 10. Thus far the dominion of faith reaches: 

and that without any violence or hindrance to rca- 


| ſon; which is not injured or diſturbed, but affiſted 


and improved, by new dilcoverics of tr th. coming 

from the eternal fountain of all knowledge. W hat- 
ever Gop hath revealed, is certainly true; no 
doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of faith: but whether it be a divine revelation or 
no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the 


mind to reject a greater evidence to embrace what 


is leſs cvident, nor allow it to entertain probability 
in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There 

can be no evidence, that any traditional revelation 
is of divine original, in the words we receive it, and 
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in the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and o cer- 


tain, as that of the principles of reaſon: and there- 
fore, nothing that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent 
with the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of reaſon, has 
a right to be urged or afſented to, as a matter of 
faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. What— 


' Yoever is divine revelation, ought to over-rule all 


our opinions, prejudices, and intereſts, and hath a 
right to be received with full aflent : ſuch a ſub- 


mifſſion as this of our reaſon to faith, takes not 


away the landmarks of knowledge: this ſhakes 
not the foundations of reaſon, but leaves us that 
aſe of our faculties, for which they were given us. 

11. If the provinces of faith and reaſon are 


rot kept diſtinct by theſe boundaries, there will, in 


matters of religion, be no room for reaſon at all; 

and thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremonies, that 
are to be found in the ſeveral religions of the world, 
will not deſerve to be blamed, For to this crying 
up of faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we may, I 


think, in a good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe abſurdities 


that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and 
divide mankind. For men having been principled 


with an opinion, that they muſt not conſult reaſon 


in the things of religion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common ſenſe, and the very principles 
Of all their knowledge, have let looſe their fancies, 
and natural ſuperſtition; and have been, by them, 
ed into ſo ſtrange opinions, and extravagant prac- 
tices in religion, that a conſiderate man cannot but 
ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them fo far 
from being acceptable to the great and wiſe Gon, 


that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 


offenſive to a ſober good man, So that, in effect, 
religion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from 
beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as 


rational creatures, above brutes, is that wherein 


men often appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſe— 
Jeſs than beaſts themfclves, Credo, uy impoi ibile 


ffs 
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ft: I believe e, becauſe it 15 impoſſible, might, in a 
good man, paſs for a fally of zeal; but would prove 


a. very ill rule for men to chufe their ee or 
religion by. 


CHAP. XX 
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F T. Keep of truth ins $2. 4 der t 
diiclale, from whence, & 3. Ferce of cntl uin. & 4 
Reaſon and revelation, $ 5. Riſe of enthuſiaſm, 
8 6. 7. Enthufiaſm. & 8. 9. Eulba ſ m miſtaken. 
or ſeeing and feeling. 10. Enthuſiaſm, Jing to be 
W/ 'ſcovere i. 6 11. Entbuſi in fails of evidence, that 
the propoſition is from God, & 12. Firnme/s per- 
Juaſrm, no prof that any propeſction is from God. 
§ 13. Light in the mind, what, § 14. " Revelation 
muſt le judged of by reaſon. $ 5 10. . Belief no proof” 


Y revelation, 


81. H. that would ſcriouſly ſor upon the ſear ch 


of truth, ought in the firſt place to pre- 


pare his mind with a love of it: for he that loves 


it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be 


much concerned when he miſſes it. There is no— 
body in the commonwealth of lear ning, who does 
not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth: and there is 


not a rational creature that would not take it amits 


to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet, for all this, 


one may truly ſay, there are very few lovers of 
truth for truth's ſake, even amongſt thole who pers 


_ Juade themſelves that they are fo, How a man 
may know whether he be ſo in carneſt, is worth 
inquiry: and I think there is this one unerring 
mark of it, viz, the not entertaining any propoſi- 


tion with greater aſſurance, than the proofs it is 


built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 
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this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, re receives not truth 


in the love of it; loves not truth for truth's ſake, 


but for ſome other by-end. For the evidence that 


any propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf- evi- 


dent), lying only in the proofs a man has of it, 


whatſocver degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond | 


the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that ſur- 


: pluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome other affec- 
tion, and not to the love of truth: it being as im- 
poflible, that the love of truth ſhould carry my al- 
ſent above the evidence there is to me, that it 
is true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me 
aſſent to any propoſition, for the ſake of that evi- 
dence, which it has not, that it is true; which is, 


in effect, to love it as a truth, becauſe it is poſſible 


or probable that it may not be true. In any truth 


that gets not policſhon of our minds by the irre- 
ſiſtible light of ſelf- evidence, or by the force of de- 
monſtration, the arguments that gain it aſſent, are 


the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and 
we can receive it for no other than ſuch as they 
deliver it to our underſtandings. Whatfoever 
credit or authority we give to any propoſition more 
than it receives from the principles and proofs it 
ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our inclinations 
that way, and is ſo far a derogation from the love 


of truth, as ſuch; which, as it can receive no evi- 


_ dence from our paſſions or intereſts, to 1 it ſhould 


receive no tincture from them. 


§ 2. The aſſuming an authority of diftating: to 
others, and a forwardnefs to preſcribe to their opi- 
nions, is a conſtant concomitant of this bias and 
n of our judgments : for how almoſt can 
it s otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready to im- 
paſs on others belief, who has already impoſed on 
his own? Who can reaſonably expect arguments 


and conviction from him, in dealing with others, 


whoſe underitanding is not accuſtomed to them in 
his dealing with himfelf ? Who docs violence to his 
on 
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own faculties, tyranniſes over his own -mind, and 
uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 
which is to command aflent by. only its own autho- - 
rity, 7. e. by and in proportion to chat evidence. 5 
which it carries with it. 
F 3. Upon this occation I mall take the 8 i 
to conſider a third ground. of aflent, which, with 
tome men, has the ſame authority, and is as con- 
| Edently relied on as either faith or reaſon : I mean 
enthufiaſm; which, laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
revelation without it. Whereby, in effect, it taxes 
away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's 
on brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation both. 
of opinion and conduct. 5 
$ 4, Reaſon is natural revelation, whereby the 
eternal Father of light, and fountain of all know- 
ledge, communicates to mankind that portion of. 
truth which he has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties. Revelation is natural reaſon en- 
larged by a new ſer of diſcoveries communicated by 
Go immediately, which reaſon. vouches the truth 
of, by the teitimony and procfs it gives, that they 
come from Gov. So that he that "takes away rea- 
jon, to make way for revelation, puts out the light 
of both, and does much what the fame, as if he 
would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, the bet- 
ter to receive the, remote light of an. inviſible ſtar - 
by. a teleſcope. 
95. Immediate revelation. being a much caſier 
way for men to eſtabliſh their opinions, and regu- 
late their conduct, than the tedious and not always 
ſucceſstul labour of ſtrict rea ſoning, it is no won- 
der that ſome. have been very apt to pretend to re- 
velation, and to perſuade th emlelves that they are 
under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their 
actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them 
which. they cannot account for by the ordinary me- 
; chods of Knowledge, and Principles of 1 5 
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Hence we ſee, that, in all ages, men, in whom me- 


lancholy has mixed: with devotion, or whoſe con- 


ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opinion 
of a greater familiarity with Gop, and a nearer ad- 


mittance to his favour, than is afforded to others, 
have often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion of 


an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- 
quent communications from the Divine Spirit, 
(30D, i own, cannot be denied to be able to en- 
lighten the underſtanding by a ray darted into the 
mind immediately from the fountain of light. T his 


| they underſtand, he has promiſed to do; and who 
then has ſo good a title to expect it, as thoſe who 
are his peculiar people, choſen by him, and depend- 


wg on him ? 


$ 6. 1 heir minds being TO prepared, whatever 
groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly up- 


on their fancies, as an illumination from the Spirit 


of Gon, and preſently of divine authority : and 


wharſoever odd action they find in themſelves a : 
ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded 


to be a call or direction from heaven, and muſt be 


_ obeyed ; it is a commiſſion from above, and they 


cannot err IN executing it. 


7. This 1 take to be properly enthuſiaſm, 
which, though founded neither on reaſon nor di- 


vine revelation, but rifing from the conceits of a 


warmed or overweening brain, works yet, where 


it once gets footing, more powerfully on the per- 
ſuaſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe 
two, or both together: men being moſt forward- 


1y obedient to the impulſes they receive from them- 
jclves; and the whole man is ſure to act more vi- 


goroufly, where the whole man is carried by a na- 


tar l motion, For ftrong conc: it, like a new prin- 
ciple, carries all eaſily with it, when got above 
common lenle, and freed from all reſtraint of rea- 
fon, and check of reflection, it is heightened into 


a 
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a divine authority, in concurrence with « our own 
temper and inclination. : 

$ 8. Though the odd opinions and extravagant 
actions enthufiaſm bas run men Into, were enough 
to warn them againſt this wrong principle, fo apt 
to miſguide them both in their belief and conduct; 
yet the love of ſomething extraordinary, the eaſe 
and glory it is to be infpiced, and be above the 
common and natural ways of knowledge, fo flat- 
ters many mens lazineſs, ignorance, and vanity, 
that when once they are got into this way of imme- 
diate revelation, of illumination without ſearch, 
and of certainty without proof, and without exa- 
_ mination, it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
Reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above it: they 
ſee the light infuled into their under ſtandings, and 
cannot be miſtaken; it is clear and viſible there, 
like the light of bright ſunſhine ; ſhews itſelf, and 
needs no other proof, but its own evidence; they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and 
the impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot be miſtaken 
in what they feel. I hus they ſupport themſelves, 
and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what 
they ſee and feel in themſelves ; "what they have a 
ſenſible experience of, admits no doubt, needs no 
| probation. Would he not be ridiculous who 
ſhould require to have it proved to him, that the 
light ſhines, and that he fees it? It is its own proof, 
and can have no other. When the >pirit brings 
light into our minds, it diſpels darkneſs. We fee 
it, as we do that of the tun ar noon, and need not 
the twilight of reaſon to ſhew it us, T his light 
from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its 
own demonſtration with it ; and we may as ra- 


tionally take a glow-worm to affiſt us to diſcover 


the ſun, as to examine the celeſtial ray by our dim 
candle, reaſon. 


. This is the way of talking of theſe men : 
they are ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their 
Perſuaſions 
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perſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong: 
in them, For, when what they ſay is {tripped of. 
the metaphor: of ſceing and feeling, this is all it 
amounts to; and yet theſe fimiles- ſo impoſe on: 


them, that they ſerve them for certainty in them | 


ſelves, and demonſtration to others. 


§ 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this invernal. ; 


light, and this feeling on which they build ſo much: 


I heſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they. 


ſee : they have an awakened ſenſe, and they feel: 
this cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. For, 
when a man ſays he ſees or he feels, nobody can. 
deny it him that he does ſo... But here let me alk : 
This ſeeing, is it the perception of the truth of the 


propoſition, or of this, that it is a revelation from — 
Gop? This feeling, is it a perception of an incii- | 
ration or fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit 


of Gop moving that inclination? Theſe are two 


very different perceptions, and muſt be carefully 


diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon our- 


felves. I may perceive the truth of a propoſition, 
and yet not perceive that it is an immediate revela- 
tion from GoD, I may perceive the truth of a pro- 
poſition in Euclid, without its being, or my per- 


ceiving it to be a revelation : nay, 1 may perceive I 
came not by this knowledge in a natural way, and 


ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving | 
that it is a revelation from Gop; becauſe there be 


ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſions 


ed, may excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in 


ſuch order before my wind, that I may perceive 
their connection. So that the knowledge of any 
propoſition coming into my mind, know not how, 
is not a perception that it is from Gov. Much 


leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it is true, a percep- | 


tion that ir is "Tp om God, or ſo much as true. But 


howev : be called light and ſeeing, J ſuppoſe, it 
is atio: but belief and allurance : and the pro- 
pon 4.20 lor a reyclation, is not ſuch as they | 


know : 
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know to be true, but take to be true. For where 
a propoſition is known to be true, revelation is 
necdleſs: and it is hard to conceive how there can be 
a revelation to any one of what he knows already. 


If therefore it be a propoſition which they are per- 


ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they 


may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. For 
theſe are two ways, whereby truth comes into the 


mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not the other, 


What I ſee 1 know to be ſo by the evidence of the 


thing itſelf ; what | believe, I take to be fo upon 
the teſtimony of another : but this teſtimony I 
| muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have I 
of believing ? I muſt fee that it is Gop that reveals 


| this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The queſtion 


then here is, How do | know that God is the re- 
vealer of this to me; that this 1 impreſſion is made 


upon my mind by his n Spirit, and that there- 


fore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the aJurance is that J am poſeiſed 


with, it is groundleſs; whatever light 1 pretend to, 


it is but enthuſiaſm. For whether the propoſition 


ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, 


or viſibly probable, or by the natural ways of 
knowledge uncertain, the propoſition that muſt be 
well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, 1s this, 
that Gop i 18 the revealer of it, and that what I take 
to be a revelation, is certainly put into my mind by 
him, and is not an illuſion, dropped in by ſome 


other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For, if [ 


miſtake not, theſe men receive it for true, becauſe 

they preſume Gop revealed it. Does it not then 
ſtand them upon, to examine upon what grounds 
they preſume it to be a revelation from Gop ? Or 
| elſe all their confidence is mere preſumption ; and 


this light they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but 
an ignis fatuus, that leads them continually round 
in this circle. It is a revelation; becauſe they firmly 


believe 
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believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a reve- 
lation, 
S$ 11. In all that is of divine revelation, there is 


need of no other proof, but that it is an inſpiration 
from God : for he can neither deceive, nor be de- 


ceived. But how ſhall it be known, that any pro- 
- poſition in our minds, is à truth infuſed by Gop; 


a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he de- 


clares to us, and therefore we ought to bclieve ? 
Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it 
pretends to. For men thus poflefied, boaſt of a 


light whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and 


brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. 
Burt if they know it to be a truth, they muſt know 
it to be ſo either by its own ſelf-evidence to natural 


reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out 


to be ſo. If they ſee and know i to be a truth ei- 


ther of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be 


a revelation. For they know it to be true by the 


ſame way that any other man naturally may. know 


that it is ſo, without the hely of revelation. For 
thus all the truths, of what kind ſocver, that men 
uninſpired are enlightened with, came into their 
minds, and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they 


know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from 
GoD, the reaſon is good: but then it will be de- 


manded, how they know it to be a revclation from 


Gop. If they ſay by the light it brings with it, 
which ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot 
refiit.; 1 beſeech them to conſider, whether this be 


any more than what we have taken notice of alrea- 
dy, viz. that it is a revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly: 
believe it to be true. For all the light they ſpeak of 


is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded perfuaſion of 


their own minds, that it is a truth. For rational 


grounds from proofs, that it is a truth, they muſt 


acknowledge to have none; for then it is not re- 
ceived as arevclation, but upon the ordinary grounds 
| that other truths are received: and if they be- 
lie ve 


o 
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lieve it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation. and 


have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, 


but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without auy 
other reaſon, that it is true, they believe it to be a 
revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be 
a revelation; which is a very unſafe ground to pro- 
ceed on, either i in our tenets or actions: and what 
readier way can there be to run ourſelves into the 


moſt extravagant errours and miſcarriages, than thus 


to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and fole guide, and 
to believe any propoſition to be tr ue, any action to 


be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The 
ſtrength of our perſuaſions is no evidence at all of 
their own rectitude : crooked things may be as tiff 
and unflexible as ftr aight ; and men may be as po- 
ſitive and peremptory in errour as in truth. Row. 
come elle the untractable zealots in different and 
oppoſite parties? For if the light, which every one 
thinks he has in his mind, which in this caſe is no- 


thing but the ſtrength. of his own perſuaſion, be ain 


evidence that it is from Gop, coatrary opinions 


may have the ſame title to be inſpirations; and 
Gop will be not only the Father of lights, but 
of oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading men 
contrary ways; and contradictory pr opoſitions will 
be divine tr uths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of af- 
ſurance ba an evidence, that any propolition is a 
divine revelation. 

8.12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt fir n 


of perſuaſion is made the cauſe of believing, and 


confidence of being in the right, is made an argu- 


ment of truth. St Faul himſelf believed he did well, 
and that he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who were 
miſtaken, Good men are men till, liable to miſ- 


takes, and arc ſometimes warmly engaged in er- 
rours, which they take for divine truths, ſhining in 
Weir minds with the cleareſt light. 

d 13. Light, 
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5 13. Light, true light in the mind is, or can be 


nothing elſe but the evidence of the truth of any 
propoſition; and if it be not a ſelf-evident propdſi- 
tion, all the light it has, or can have, is from the 
clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon which 
it is received. To talk of any other light in the un- 


derſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark, or in 


the power of the prince of darkneſs, and, by our 
own conſent, to give ourſelves up to deluſion, to 
believe a lie: for if ſtrength of perſuaſion be the 


light which muſt guide us, I aik, how ſhall any one 
diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan, and the 
inſpirations of the Holy Ghott ? He can transform 


himſelf into an angel of light. And they who are 


led by this ſon of the morning, are as fully ſatis- : 


fied of the illumination, . e. are as ſtrongly per- 


ſuaded that they are enhghtened by the Spirit of 
Gov, as any one who is fo: they acquieſce and 
rejoice in it, are acted by it; and nobody can be 


more ſure, nor more in the right, (if their own 
ſtrong belief may be judge), than they, 


8 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf up | 
to all the extravagancies of deluſion and crrour, mutt 
bring this guide of his light within to the trial, Gop, 
when he makes the prophet, docs not unmake the 


man: he leaves all his faculties in their natural ſtate, 


to enable him to judge of his infpirations, whether 
they be of divine original or no, When he illu- 


minates the mind with ſupernatural light, he does 
not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he would 


have us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, he ei- 


ther evidences that truth by the uſual methods of na- 
tural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth, 


which he would have us aſſent to, by his authority, 


and convinces us that it is from him, by ſome marks 


which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt 
be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do 
not mean, that we muſt conſult reaſon, and exa- 


mine whether a propoſition revealed from Gop can 
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be made out by natural principles and if it cannot, 
that then we may reject it: but conſult it we muſt, 
and by it examine whether it be a revelation from 
_ Gop or no: and if reaſon finds it to be revealed 
from Gop, reaſon then declares for it, as much as 


for any other truth, and makes it one of her dic- 


tates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fan- 
cies, muſt paſs for an inſpiration, if there be nothing 
but the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby to 


judge of our perſuaſions, If reafon muſt not exa- 


mine their truth by ſomething extrinſical to the per- 

ſuaſions themſelves, inſpir ations and deluſions, truth 

and falſchood, will have the ſame meaſure, and will 
not 1 poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed, 

If this internal light, or any propoſition 

which under that title we take for inſpired, be con- 

formable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word 


of Gop, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon war- 


rants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, and 
be guided by it in our belief and actions: if it receive 


no teſtimony nor evidence from either of theſe rules, 


We cannot take it for a revelation, or ſo much as 
for true, till we have ſome other mark that it is a 


revelation, beſides our believing that it is fo, Thus 


we ſee the holy men of old, who had revelations 
from Gop, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
light of aſſurance in their own minds, to teſtify to 
them that it was from Gop, They were not left 


to their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſua- 


ſions were from Go, but had outward ſigns to con- 


vince them of the author of thoſe revelations. And 


when they were to convince others, they had a 


power given them to juſtify the truth of their com- 
miſſion from heaven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert 


the divine authority of a meſſage they were feat 


with. Moſcs ſaw the buſh burn without being con- 


ſumed, and heard a voice out of it. This was ſome- 
thing beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to 


go to Pharaoh, that be might bring his brethren out 
Vor. III. e 1 
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ef Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to 
authoriſe him to go with that meſſage, till Gop, by 
another miracle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, 


had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his miſſion by 


the ſame miracle repeated before them whom he 


was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an angel to deliver 


Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he defired a ſign 
to convince him that this commiſſion was from Gop. 
_ Theſe, and ſeveral the like inſtances to be found 


among the prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, 


that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſua- 


won of their own minds, without any other proof, 
i ſufficient evidence that it was from Gop, though 


his ſcripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch proofs, 

$ 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying 
that Gop can, or doth ſometimes enlichten mens 


minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or ex- 


Eite them to good actions, by the immediate influ- 


ence and affiſtance of the Holy Spirit, without any 


extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. Eut in ſuch 
caſes too we have reaſon and ſcripture, unerring 
rules, to know whether it be from Gop or no. 
Where the truth embraced is conſonant to the re- 
velation in the written word of Gop, or the action 
conformable to the dictates of right reaſon, or holy 


writ, we may be aſſured that we run no rifk in en- 


tertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be 


not an immediate revelation from God, extraordi- 
narily operating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is 
warranted by that revelation which he has given us 
of truth. But it is not the ſtrength of our private 
perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it to 


be a light or motion from heaven; nothing can do 
that, but the written word of G0 without us, or 


that ſtandard of reaſon, which is common to us with _ 


all men, Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for 


any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine 
; authority; but it is not che ſtrength of our own 
| perſuaſions 
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perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that ſtamp. 
1 he bent of our own minds may favour it as much 
as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a fondling of 
our own, but will by no means prove it to be Al: 
offspring of heaven, and of divine original, 
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Obj. I7 bat ſhall become of theſe who want ten 5 on 


vered, $ 4. People hindered from inquiry. & 5. 
Secondly, ant of ſkill to uſe them. 5 b. T; birdly, 
HMant of will to uſe them. & 7. Fourthly, Haan mea» 
tures of hag ly; whereof, § 8. 


Virſt, Suppoſed. fallacy, $ 14. Secondiy, Sup 


ofa arguments fer. the contrary, & 15. IV hat proba- 


5401 determine the dſſent. & 10. W1 here it is in our 


power to ſuſpend it, 5 17. Fourthly, Author ty. 8 18. 


Alen not in Jv Many errours as 13 imagine. 
985 I, 


our knowledge, but a miſtake of our Judgment, 
giving afſent to that which is not true. 

But if aflent be grounded on likelihood, if the 
proper object and motive of our aſſent be probabt- 


Nowledge 8885 to be had only of viſible 


tity, and that probability confiſts in what is laid | 


_ down in the foregoing chapters, it will be demanded, 
how men come to give their aflents contrary to pro- 


dility. For there is nothing more common than 


contrariety of opinions; nothing more obvious, 


than that one man wholy diſbelieves what e upp 


7 doubts ot, and a third ſtedfaſtiy believes, and 
* ” 1 Benn 


10. Fir}t, 
Dou b if propaſitions taken for princitles. - £1,085 - 
condly, Received hypotheſes. & 12. Thirdly, Predom:- 
_ paſſions. 13. The means of evading probabili- 


certain truth, ERROUR 1s not a fault of 
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firmly adheres to. The reaſons whereof, though 


they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be 
reduced to theſe four: 
1. Want of proofs. 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of will to uſe them. R 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
6 2. Firll, By want of proafs, I do not mean on- 


ly the want of thoſe proofs which are no where ex- 
tant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the want 


even of thoſe proofs, which are in being, or might 
be procured. And thus men want proofs, who 


have not the convenience or opportunity to make 
experiments and obſervations themſclves, tending 


10 the proof of any propoſition ; nor likewife the 
convenience to inquire into, and collect the teſti- 
monies of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt 
part of mankind, who are given up to labour, and 
caſlaved to the neceflity of their mean condition, 
hols lives are worn out only in the proviſions for 


living. Theſe mens opportunity of knowledge and 


inquiry, are commonly as narrow as their for- 


tunes, and their underſtandings are but little in- 
ſtructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid 


out to {till the croaking of their owa bellies, or the 
cries of their children. It is not to be expected, 


that a man who drudges on, all his life, in a labo- 


rvious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the va— 


riety of things done in the world, than a pack-horſe 


who is driven conſtantly forwards and backwards 


in a narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, 


thould be ſkilled in the geography of the country. 


Nor is it at all more poflible, that he who wants lei- 
ſure, books, and languages, and the opportunity of 
converſing with variety of men, ſhould be in a con- 
dition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations 
which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out 


many, nay, moſt of the propoſitions, that, in the 
tocictics of men, are jagged of the greateſt mo- 


ment; 
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ment; or to find out grounds of aſſurance ſo great, 
as the belief of the points he would build on them, 
is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of man- 


kind are, by the natural and unalterable ſtate of - 


things in this world, and. the conſtitution of hu- 


man affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible . 
ignorance of thoſe proofs on which others build, 


and which are neceflary to eſtabliſh thoſe opinions; 


the greateſt part of men, having much to do to get 
the. means of living, are not in a condition to look 


after thoſe of learned and laborious inquiries, 


§ 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt 


part of mankind, by the neceſſity of their condi- 
tion, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in thoſe 
things which are of greateſt importance to them? 
(for of theſe it is obvious to inquire), Have the 


bulk of mankind no other guide, but accident and 


blind chance, to conduct them to their happineſs 
or miſery ? Are the current opinions and licenſed 
guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and ſe- 
curity to every man, to venture his greateſt con- 
cernments on; nay, his everlaſting happineſs or 
- miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible 
oOracles and ſtandards of truth, which teach one. 
thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Turkey? 
Or, ſhall a poor countryman be cternally happy, 
for having the chance. to be born in Italy; or a 
day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had 
the ill luck to be born in Englapd? How ready 
ſome men may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, I 
will not here examine; but this I am ſure, that 
men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, 
(let them chuſe which they pleale), or elſe grant, 


that Gop has furniſhed men with Faculties ſufficient 


to direct chem in the way they thould take, if they 


will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 
ordinary vocations allow them the leiture, No man 


is fo wholly taken up with the attendance on the 
means of living, as to have no ſpare. time at all to 


1 3 1 think 
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think of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of 
religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they 


are on things of lower concernment, there are none 


fo enflaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not 


find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to 
this advantage of their knowledge. „ 
§ 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe improvements and in- 


formations are ſtraitened by the narrownefs of their 


fortunes, there are others, whoſe largeneſs of for- 


tune would plentifully enough ſupply books, and 
Other requiſites for clearing of doubts, and diſco- 


vering of truth; but they are cooped in cloſe by 
the laws of their countries, and the ſtrift guards of 


thoſe whole intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt 


knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. 


Theſe are as far, nay, farther from the liberty and 
opportunities of a fair inquiry, than thoſe poor and 
wretched labourers we before ſpoke of; and, how- 


ever they may ſeem high and great, are confined to 
narrownefs of thought, and enflaved in that which 
ſhould be the freeſt part of man, their underſtand- 


ings. This is generally the cafe of all thoſe who 


live in places where care is taken to propagate truth 


without knowledge, where men are forced, at a 


venture, to be of the religion of the country, and 
muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as filly 
people do empirics pills, without knowing what 


they are made of, or how they will work, and have 


nothing to do, but believe that they will do the 


cure; but in this are much more miſerable than 
ther, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwal- 
lowing what beet | 
to chuſe the phyſician to whoſe conduct they would | 


aps they had rather let alone, or 


truſt themſclees. 5 5 
S 5. Secondh, Thoſe who want ſkill to uſe thoſe 


evidences they have of probabilities, who c-nnot 


carry a train of conleguences in their heads, nor 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofs 


and teſtimonics, making every circumſtance its due 


allowance, 
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allowance, may be eaſily miſled to afſent to propo- 


ſitions that are not probable. I here are ſome men 


of one, ſome but of two ſyllogiſms, and no more; 


and others that can but advance one ſtep farther. 
J heſe cannot always diſcern that fide on which the 


ſtrongeſt proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that 


which in itſelf is the more probable opinion. Now, 
that there is ſuch a difference between men, in re- 
ſpect of their underſtandings, I think nobody, who 


has had any converſation with his neighbours, will 5 


queſtion, though he never was at Weſtminſter-hall, 
or the Exchange, on the one hand; nor at Almſ— 
houſes, or Bedlam, on the other : which great dif- 


ference in mens intellectuals, whether it riſes from 
any defect in the organs of the body, particularly 


adapted to thinking; or in the dulneſs or untrac- 
tableneſs of thoſe faculties, for want of uſe; or, 


as ſome think, in the natural differences of mens 
fouls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, 


it matters not here to examine: only this is evi- 
dent, that there is a difference of degrees in mens 
underſtandings, apprchenſions, and rea ſonings, to 
1o great a latitude, that one may, without doing 
injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater 
diſtance between ſome men and others, in this re- 
ſpect, than between ſome men, and ſome beaſts. 


Eut how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though 
Of great conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our pre- 


ſent purpoſe. 


§ 6. 7/1 ray, There are another ſort of people 
that want proofs, not becauſe they are out of their 


reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them; who, 


though they have riches and leiſure enough, and 


want neither parts nor other helps, are yet never 


the better for them. Their hot purſuit of pleaſure, 
or conſtant drudgery in bulineſs, engages ſome 


mens thoughts eliewhere 3 lazineſs and oſcitancy 
in general, or a particular averſion for books, ſtu- 


dy, and meditation, kcep others from any ſerious 
5 J | 
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thoughts at all! iit of fear that an im- 
partial inquiry 1 eur choſe opinions 
which beſt ſr 6 ro udiees, lives, and defigns, 
content the bout examination, to take 
upon truſt, find convenient and in fa- 


ſhion. Tine ont men, even of thoſe that might 
do otherwiie, pais their lives without an acquaint- 


ance with, much leis a rational aſſent to probabi- 


lities they are concerned to know, though they 


lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced 


of them they need but turn their eyes that way, 
But we know ſome men will not read a letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many men 


forbear to caſt up their accounts, or ſo much as 


think upon their eſtates,” who have reaſon to 
tear their affairs are in no very good poſture, 


How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them 
leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can I1a- 
tisfy themſelves with a lazy ignorance, [ cannot 


tell; but, methinks, they have a low opinion of 


their ſouls, who lay out all their incomes in provi— 


ſions for the body, and employ none of it to pro- 
cure the means and helps of knowledge ; who take 


great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid 


outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable in 


coarſe cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet content= 
edly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie- 
bald livery of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, 


ſuch as it has pleaſed chance, or their country-tai- 
lor (I mean the common opinion of thoſe they 


have converſed with) to clothe them in. 1 will 


not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men 
that ever think of a future ſtate, and their con- 
cernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to 

do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take notice what a ſhame 


and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 


knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are 
concerned to know. Put this, at leaſt, is worth 
the conſideration of thoſe who call themfelves gen- 
„ tlemen, 
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tlemen, that however they may think credit, re- 


ſpect, power, and authority, the concomitants of 


their birth and fortune, yet they will find all theſe 
ſtill carried away from them by men of lower con- 
dition, who ſurpaſs them in knowledge. They 


who are blind will always be led by thoſe that fee, | 


or elſe fall into the ditch : and he is certainly the 
moit ſubjected, the moſt enflaved, who is ſo in his 


underſtanding, In the foregoing inſtances, ſome 
of the cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong affent, and 


how it comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are 
not always received with an aſſent proportionable to 


the reaſons which are to be had for their probabi- 
lity: but hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch 
probabilities, whole proofs do exiſt, but do not ap- 


pear to him that embraces the errour, 

$ 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, 
Who, even where the real probabilities appear, and 
are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the 
conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt reaſons, but 
do either ii», ſuſpend their aſſont, or give it to 
the leſs probable opinion. And to this danger are 


thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 


of probability, which are, 
1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and falſe, taben up 
tor principles. 
Received hypotheſes. 
5 Predominant paſſions or inclinations, 
4. Author! ty. 
$8. Hit, The firſt and firmeſt ground of pro- 
bability, | is the conformity any thing has to our own 


knowledge; eſpecially that part of our knowledge 


which we do embraced, and continue to look on 


as principles. ITheſe have ſo great an influence up- 
on our opinions, that it is uſually by them we judge 


of truth, and meaſure probability to that degree, 


that what is inconſiſtent with our principles, is fo 
Far ti om paſſing for pr obable with us, that it will 


not 


.. . 
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not be allowed poſſible. The reverence borne to 
theſe principles, is ſo great, and their authority ſo 


paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only 
of other men, but the evidences of our own ſenſes, are 


often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thipg 
contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the 
doctrine of innate principles, and that principles are 
not to be proved or queſtioned, has contributed to 
this, L will not here examine. This I readily grant, 


that one truth cannot contradict another; but withal, 


take leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very 


carefully to beware what he adinits for a principle, 


to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly 
knows it to be true of itſelf by its own evidence, 


or whether he does only with aſſurance believe it to 


be ſo, upon the authority of others : for he hath 


a ſtrong bias put into his underſtanding, which 


will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath im- 


bibed wrong principles, and has blindly given. him- 


ſelf up to the authority of oy opinion in itſelf not 
evidently true. 


There is nothing more i than that 
children ſhould receive into their minds propoſitions 


| {eſpecially about matters of religion) from their 


parents, nurſes, or thoſe about them; which being 
inſinuated into their unwary, as well as unbiaſſed 
underſtandings, and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt 
(equally, whether true or falie) rivetted there, by 


50 long cuſtom and education, beyond all poſſibility 
of being pulled out again. For men, when they 
are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and 


finding thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their 


minds as their very memories, not having obſerved 
their early inſinuation, nor by what means they got 
them, they are apt to reverence them as facred 


things, and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, 
touched, or queſtioned: they look on them as the 
Urim and Thummim ſet up in their minds imme- 
diately by Gop himſelf, to be che great and unerring 

deciders 
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deriders of truth and falſchood, and the judges to 


which they are to appeal in all manner of contro- 
verſies. 5 


910. This opinion of his principles let Ws be 


what they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's 


mind, it is caſy to be imagined, what reception any __ 
pr opoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſocver proved, 


that ſhall invalidate their authority, or at all hwart 


with theſe internal oracles: whereas, the grofiift 


abſurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable 
to ſuch principles, go down glibly, and are eafily 


digeſted. The great obſtinacy that is to be found 


in men firmly believing quite contrary opinions, 


though many times equally abſurd, in the various 


religions of mankind, are as evident a proof, as 


they are an unavoidable conſequence of this way of 
reaſoning from received traditional principles. 80 
that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce 


the evidence of their ſenſes, and give their own ex- 
perience the lie, rather than admit of any thing diſ- 


agreeing with theſe ſacred tenets, Take an intelli- 
gent Romaniſt, that, from the very firſt dawning of 


any notions in his underſtanding, hath had this 
principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt 
believe as the church (i. e. choſe of his commu- 
nion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible; and 


this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at 


forty or fifty years old he met with one of other 


principles; how is he prepared eafily to ſwallow, 


not only againſt all probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 


tiation ? Ihis principle has ſuch an influence on 


his mind, that he will believe that to be fleſh, which 
he ſees to be bread. And what way will you take 


to convince a man of any improbable opinion e 
Holds, who, with ſome philoſophers, hath laid dow 
this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he muſt be- 
lieve his reaſon (for fo men improperly call argu- 
ments rann from their. principles) gy his 


lenſes © 2 
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| ſenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be principled that he or 
his teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 


communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 


_ vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his 


doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong 


principles, are not, in things inconſiſtent with theſe 
principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and 
convincing probabilities, till they are ſo candid and 
inzenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to ex- 


amine even thole very principles, which many never 


ſuffer themſelves to do. 


11. S:condly, Next to theſe, are men whoſe un- 


derſtandings are caſt into a mould, and faſhioned 


juſt to the ſize of a received hypotheſis. The dif- 


ference between theſe and the former, is, that they 


will admit of matter of fact, and agree with difſent- 
ers in that; but differ only in aſſigning of reaſons, 


and explaining the manner of operation. Theſe 


are not at that open defiance with their ſenſes, with 


the former ; they can endure to hearken to their 
information a little more patiently ; but will by no 
means admit of their reports in the explanation of 


things; nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which 
would convince them, that things are not brought 
about juſt after the ſame manner that they have de- 


creed within themſelves that they are. Would it 
not be an inſufferable thing, for a learned pro- 
feflor,. and that which his ſcarlet would bluſh ar, 
to have his authority of forty years ſtanding, 


wrought out of hard rock Greek and Latin, with 


no ſmall expenſe of time and candle, and confirm- 


ed by general tradition, and a reverend beard, in an 


inſtant overturned by an upſtart noveliſt? Can 


8 any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 


that what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, 
Was all errour and miſtake; and that he fold them 
hard words and ignorance at a very dear rate? 
What probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail 


in ſuch a caſe ? and who ever by the moſt cogent 


arguments 


8 — 1 g—_ — 
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arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf 


at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
+ knowledge and learning, which, with hard ſtudy, 


he hath all his time been labouring for ; and turn 


| himſelf out ſtark naked in queſt afreſh of new no- 
tions? All the arguments can be uſed, will be as lit- 


tle able to prevail, as the wind did with the tra- 


veller, to part with his cloak, which he held only 


the faſter. Lo this of wrong hypotheſis, may be 


reduced the errours, that may be occaſioned by a 
true hypotheſis, or right principles, but not rightly 


underſtood. I here is nothing more familiar than 
this. The inſtances of men contending for differ- 
ent opinions, which they all derive from the infal- 


| lible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable proof | 


of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow 
the text that ſays, Msraveirs, to carry in it the obli- 


_ gation to a very weighty duty. But yet how very 


erroneous will one of their practices be, who un- 


derſtanding nothing but the French, take this rule 


with one tranſlation to be, Repentez vous, Repent; 


or with the other, Fartiez penitence, Do penance, 


8 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs mens 
appetites, and prevailing paſſions, run the ſame 
fate. Let never ſo much probability hang on one 
ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on 
the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh, 
Earthly minds, like mud-walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
batteries; and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear argument may make ſome impreſ- 
ſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, kcep out the 
enemy, truth, that would captivate or diſturb. 
them. Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is 
jilted ; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood 


of his miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind words 


of hers ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonies, Duod 
volumus, facile credimus ; What ſuits our wiſhes, is for- 
wardly believed; is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath 
more than -once experimented ; and though men 


VVT 
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cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the force of 


manifeſt probabilities, that make againſt them, yet 


.. Yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is 


the nature of the underſtanding. conſtantly to cloſe 


with the more probable fide ; but yet a man hath 


a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its inquiries, and 
Bot permit a full and ſatis factory examination, as 
far as the matter in queſtion is capable, and will 
bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two ways left of hows, the moſt 


apparent probabilities, 


8 13. Hirt, That the arguments being (as 0 


the moſt part they are) brought in words, there 


may be a fallacy latent in them; and the conſe- 

«quences being, perhaps, many in train, they may 
be ſome of them incoherent. There are very few 
diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which 
_ moſt men may not, with ſatisfaction enough to 
themſelves, raiſe this doubt ; and from whoſe. con- 


viction they may not, without reproach of difinge- 


nuity or unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with 


the old reply, Non perſuadebis, etianiſi a ; 


Though I cannot anſever, I will not yield, | 

C 14. Secondly, Manifeſt probabilities may be 
evaded, and the aſſent with held, upon this ſug- 
geſtion, that I know not yet all that may be ſaid on 


the contrary ſide, And therefore, though I be 
beaten, it is not neceflary I ſhould yield, not Know- 


ing what forces there are in reſerve behind. This 


is a refuge againſt conviction, ſo open and ſo wide, 
that it is hard to determine, when a man is quite 
Hut of the verge of it. 

'H 15. But yet there is ſome end of; It, and a 


man having carefully inquired into all the grounds 


of probability and unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to 


inform himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt vp 
the ſum total on both ſides, may in moſt caſes come 


to a knowledge, upon the whole matter, on which 
Ade the probemiiey reſts ; wherein ſome proofs in 
Matter 
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matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſitions upon univerſat - 
experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſome teſti- 
monies in matter of fact ſo univerſal, that he can- 
not refuſe his afient, So that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in propoſitions, where, though me 
proofs in view are of moſt moment, yet there are 
ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect, that there is either 
fallacy in words, or certain proofs, as conſiderable, A 
to be produced on the contrary ſide, there aſſent, li 

| 

| 


ſuſpenſe, or diſſent, are often voluntary actions: 4 
but where the proofs are ſuch as make it highly 1 
probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to 
ſuſpect that there is either fallacy of words, (which Al 
ſober and ſerious conſideration may diſcover), nor i 
equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, latent on the 
other fide, (which alſo the nature of the thing, 
may, in ſome caſes, make plain to a confiderate m man) 
there, I think, a man, who has weighed them, can 
| fearce refuſe his afſent to the fide” on which the 
greater probability appears. Whether it be pro- 
bable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing letters 
ſhould often fall into a method and order, which 
ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent diſcourſe ; or 

that a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, not. 
guided by an underſtanding agent, thould frequent- 
iy conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecics of animals: 
in theſe, and the like caſes, 1 think, nobody that 
econſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which. 
ide to take, nor at all waver in his aſſent. La/tiy, 
When there can be no ſuppolinon, (the thing in its. 
own naiure indifferent, and whol'y depending upon 
the teftimony of witneſſes), that there is as fair 
teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact atteſted; 
which by inquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether 
: there was 1700 years ago ſuch a man at Rome as 


: Julius Cefar: : in all ſuch cafes, I ſay, I think it is 
voc in any rational man's power to refuſe his aſſent; 
HF bur that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with e 
"i probabilities, In other. lets clear calcs, 1 think it 


„ 235 is 
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is in a man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and, per- 
haps, content himſelf with the proofs he has, if 
they favour the opinion that ſuits with his inclina- 
tion or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. 
But that a man ſhould afford his aſſent to that ſide, 
on which the leſs probability appears to him, ſcems 


to me utterly impracticable, and as impoflible, as it 


is to believe the ſame — . and improbable 
at the fame time, 

$ 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary than 
perception; fo, I think, aſſent is no more in our 


power than knowledge, When the agreement of 
any two ideas appears in our minds, whether imme- , 


diately, or by the aſliſtance of reaſon, I can no 
more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, 


than J can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which I turn 


my eyes to, and look on in day-light: and what, 
upon full examination, I find the moſt probable, I 


cannot deny wy aflent to. But though we cannot 
hinder our knowledge, where the agreement is once 


perceived; ner our aſſent, where the probability 
manifeſtly appears upon due conſideration of all 


the meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and aflent, by ſtopping our inquiry, and not 


employing our faculties in the ſcarch of any truth. 
If it were not ſo, ignorance, errour, or infidelity, 
could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus, in ſome 
caſes, we can prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: but 
can a man, vericd in modern or ancient hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a place as Rome, or 
whether there was ſuch a man as Julius Cæſar? 


Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is 


not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know, 
us whether our 2 Richard the Third was crook- 


backed, or no; or whether Roger. Bacon was a 
mathematician, or a magician, In theſe and ſuch 
| like caſes, where the aſſent, one way or other, is of 


no importance to the intereſt of any one, no action, 
no concernment of his einig, or depending. 
6 e thereon, 


c ˙ % 
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thereon, there it is not ſtrange that the mind ſhould 


give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render it- 
telf to the firſt comer. Theſe, and the like opi- 


nions, are of fo little weight and moment, that, 
like motes in the fun, their tendencies are very 


rarely taken notice of, I hey are there, as it were, 
by chance, and the mind lets them float at liberty. 
But where the mind judges that the propoſition has 
concernment in it; where the aſſent or not aſſent- 
ing is thought ro draw conſequences of moment 


after it, and good or evil to depend on chuſing or 


refuſing the right fide, and the mind ſets itſelf ſe - 
rioufly to inquire, and examine the probability; 


there, | think, it is not in our choice to take which 
ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. 


he greater probability, I think, in that caſe, will 


determine the aſſent; and a man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he 


perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid 
knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agrees 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas. 
If this be fo, the foundation of errour will he ia 


wrong meaſures of probability; as the foundation 


of vice in wrong meaſures of good. 
8 7. -Fourtiily, The fourth and laſt wrong mea- 
ſure of probability i ſhall take notice of, and which 
| keeps in ignorance or errour more people than all 
the other together, is that which l have mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter, I mean, the giving up 
our aflent to the common received opinions, either 


of our-triends or party, ncighbourhood or country, 
_ How many men have no other ground for their 
tenets, than the ſuppoſed honeſty or learning, or 


number of thoſe of rhe ſame profeſſion ! As it ho- 
neſt or bookith men could not err; or truth were 

to be eſtiblithed by the vote of the mukitude; yet 
this, with moſt men, ferves the turn. t he tenet 


| Has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity ; it 


comes to me with-the.paſiport of former ages, and 
OT, IS therefore 
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therefore I am ſecure in the reception ] give it; 
other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion, 
(for that is all is ſaid), and therefore it is reaſonable 
for me to embrace it. A man may more juſtifiably 
throw up crofs and pile for his opinions, than take 
them up by ſuch meaſures, All men are liable to 
errour, and moſt men are, in many points, by 
. paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we 
could but lee the ſecret motives that influenced the 
men of name and learning in the world, and the 
leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find, that 
it was the embracing of truth for its own fake, that 
made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned and 
maintained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not 
an opinion ſo abſurd, which a man may not receive 
upon this ground There is no errour to be named, 
which has not had its profeſſors; and a man ſhall 
never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the 
Footſteps of others to follow. e 
8 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is 
made in the world about errours and opinions, 1 
muſt do mankind that right, as 40 ſay, there are 
not ſo many men in errours, and wrong opinions, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that I think they 
embrace the truth ; but indeed becauſe concerning 
thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
have no thought, no opinion at all, For it any 
one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the 
partizans of moſt of the ſects in the world, he 
would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are 
fo zealous for. that they have any opinions of their 
own: much leſs would he have reaſon to think, 
that they took them upon the examination of ar- 
guments, and appearance of probability. They are 
reſolved to ſtick to a party that education or in- 
tereſt has engaged them in; and there, like the 
common ſoldiers of an army, ſhew their courage 
and warmth as their leaders direct, without ever 
„ c.xamining, 
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examining, or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they 


contend for, If a man's life ſhews that he has no 


ſerious regard for religion; for what reafon ſhould 
we think, that he beats his head about the opinions 

of his church, and troubles himſelf to examine the 

grounds of this or chat doctrine ? It is enough for 


him to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his 


tongue ready for the ſupport of the common cauſe, 

and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can give 
him credit, preferment, or protection in that ſo- _ 
ciety. Thus men become profeſſors of, and com- 
batants for thoſe opinions, they never were con- 
vinced of, nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had 


fo much as floating in their heads: and though 
one cannot fay there are fewer improbable or er- 
roneous opinions in the world than there are, yet 
this is certain, there are fewer that actually afſent 


_ imagined, 


to them, and miſtake them for truths, than is 


A CH 4A FP. XxX 
Of the DivisioN of the SCIENCES, 


, Thee ors. $2; Fi Ply. $ 3. age, 


Practica. 5 4. Thirdly, Enprwrixh. § 5. This is 


the firſt diviſion of the objects of knowledge, 


6 1. A LE that can fall within the compaſs of 


human underſtanding, being either, 


1. The nature of things, as they are in themſelves, 


their relations; and their manner of operation: or, 
2. That which man himſelf ought to do, as a ra- 


tional and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any 
end, eſpecially happineſs: or, 3. The ways and 
means whereby the knowledge of both the one and 


the other of theſe are attained and communicated : 


I 


oy 


” 
i% 
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272 Of the diviſion of the ſciences. Book . 


I'think, ſcience may be divided properly into theſe 
? three ſorts. | 
95 2.. Fit, The knowledge of things, as they are 
in their own proper beings, their conſtitutions, pro- 
perties, and operations, whereby | mean not only 


matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have their 
proper natures, conſtitutions, and operations, as 


well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged ſenſe 
of the word, ! call $vc:xy, or natural philoſophy, I he 
end of this is bare ſpeculative truth; and whatſoever 
can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under 


this branch, whether it be Gop himſelf, angels, ſpi- 


Tits, bodies, or any of their affections, as number 
and figure, o. 
§ 3. Secondh, Nęaarixh, the {kill of right applying 
our own powers and actions, for the attainment of 


things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable un- 


der this head, is ethics, which is the ſeeking out 
_ thoſe rules and e e of human actions, which 
lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. 


'The end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the 
knowledge of truth; but right, and a conduct ſuit- 


able to it, 


55 Thirdh, The third branch may be called 
Tatze, or the doctrine of ſigns, the moſt uſual 


whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed alſo 


Aoyizh, lgic; the buſineſs whereof is to conſider the 


nature of figns the mind makes uſe of for the un- 
derſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For fince the things the mind con- 


templates are none of them, beſides itſelf, pre- 


ſent to the underſtanding, it is neceflary that ſome- 
thing elſe, as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing 


it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and theſe are 


ideas. And becauſe the fcene of ideas. that makes 


one man's thoughts, cannot be laid open to the im- 


mediate view of another, nor laid up any where but 
in the memory. a no very ſure repoſitory; there- 
fore, to communicate our thoughts to one another, 
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as well as record them for our own: uſe, ſigns of 


our ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thofe which men have 
found moſt convenient, and therefore generally 
make uſe of, are articulate ſounds, The conſide- 


ration then of ideas and words, as the great inſtru- 


ments of knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 
their contemplation, who would take a view of hu- 
man knowledge, in the whole extent of it. And 
perhaps if they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly 


conſidered, they would afford us another ſort of lo- 
gic and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 


Wines with. 
Vs. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general 


as well as natural diviſion of the objects of our un- 


derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of 

things themſelves, for the diſcovery of truth, or 
about the things in his own power, which are his 
own actions, for the attainment of his own ends; 
or the ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in the one 
and the other, and the right ordering of them for 
its clearer information. All which three, viz, things 
as they are in themſelves knowable ; aclions as they 
depend on us, in order to happineſs; and the right 


uſe of gn, in order to knowledge, being toto cœlo 


different, they ſeemed to me to be the three great 
_ provinces of the intel!“ -Qtual world, wholly ſeparate 
and diſtinet ORG Ir. om another. 


e THE 


Acheiſm in the world i, 64 


7 be welumes.are dencted "i numeral letters, and the pages by figures, 


When different pages are referred to at any article, if the numbers ars 


di eined by a cemma, the e piſs figure or fgures in the preceeing number 
. are ſuppoſed to be repeated in the ſubjequent, 


Mien feveral particulars occur under an arti. te, all to be found i in one 
volume, the volume is not el ea ell. | 


A. 
 Bbot of St Martin 11. 242 
Abftraction 1. 155, Pulis Ou albaner betwixt men and 

beafts ib. Whatii. 267 
Abſtiation, how i. 160. | 
Abſt.aQ 'deas, why made ii. 151, 2. Terms cannot be affirmed one 

of another 267 | | | 
Accident 1. 174 


Actions, the beſt SEP POOR of mens principles 1. 41. But two ſorts 


of actions 249. Unpleaſant may be made plesſant, and how 
297. Cannot be the ſame in cifferent places ii. 9. Confdered as 
modes, or as moral 117 


- Adequate id:as ii. 1.37. Adequate ideas we have not of 205 ſpecits 


of ſubſtances 11. 70 
Affirma ions are only in concrete ii. 267 
Agreemen: and diſagreement of our ideas fourfold ili. 3. &c. 
Algebra iii. 184 
Alte ration ii. 54. 
Analogy, uſeful in natural phitolphy' 111. 2C5 
Anger 1. 243 


| Antipaihy and {ympathy, whence 11, 165 


Arguments of four ſorts, (1.) Ad werecundiam 111. 2.50. (2.) Ad 
igroranitim ib. (3.) Ad hontnem ib. (4.) Ad judicii m ib. 


Arithmetic, the uſe of ciphers in arithmetic bit. 63 


Artificial things are moſt of them collective ideas il. 45. Why we 
are leſs in confuſion, abc ut artificic] things than about nature] 255, 
Have d:ſtin&t ſpecies 258 

Aſſeni to maxims i. 20, Upon hearing and underſtanding the terms 
25. A mark of ſ lf evidence 26, Noi of innate 25. 33. Is to 
propoſitions 111, 189. Ougęht to be proportioned to the 3 roc fs 244 

Afſoctatic n of ideas ii. 162, This effeciztion how n ade 164, II ef- 
fects of it as to antipathies 165. And th's in ſets of philoſophy 
and religion 169. Its ill influences as to intellectual habits 16. 

Aſſurance Bi. 200 . 


Atom, 
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Atom, what ii. 60 


Authority relying on others epinions, one great cauſe of errour iii, 


269 
Beings but two forts Ut. 151. | The eternal Being muſt be cogitative 
152 


Belict, what iii. 192. To be without reaſon, is 222inſt « our duty 232 
Beſt in our opinion, not a rule of God's actions i. 70 


Blind man, if made'to ſee, would not know which a globe, which a 


cube by his ſight, though he knew them by his touch i. 138 

Blood, how it appears in a microſcope ii, 25 a 

Brutes have no univerſal ideas i. 155, Abſtract not 7% | 

Body, we have no more primary ideas of body, than of ſpirit j ji. 30. 
31. The pri.aary ideas of body 1, 128, The extenſion or coheſion 

of body, as hard to be underſtood, as the thinking of ſpirit | 11 33, 


to 36. Moving of body by body, as "Hang to be underſt. od as by 
ſpirit 37. What i. 110 


Bur, its s ſeveral e 11. 263 


C. 

CApecity i, 165 | | 

| Capacities, to ook thelr extent uſeful i. 3. TG cure ſcepticiſm 
and idleneſs 5. Are ſuited to our preſent ſtate 4. 

Cauſe and effect 11, 53 


| Certainty depends on intuition iii. 13. Wherein it conſiſts go. Of 


truth g1, To be had in very few propoſitions concerning ſubſtances 


109. Where to be had 112, Verval 102. Real ib. Senſible 


knowledge, the utmoſt certainty we have of exiſtence 161 
Changelings, whether men or no iii. 85. 86 


Clearnefl; alone hinders confuſion of ideas 1, 152. Clear and obſcure 


ideas il. 122 

Colours, modes of colours i, 234 | 

Comments upon law, why infinite! ii. 275 

Complex ideas, how made i, 153, 60. In "theſe FE mind is more then 


pathve 161, Ideas reducible to modes, ſubſtances, and relations 


161, 2 | 
Comparing idea 1, 153. Herein men excel brutes i. 


Compounding ideas i. 153. In this is a great difference between men 


ang brutes ib. 
Compulſion i. 255 
Confidence iii. 20 | | | 
Confuſion of ideas, wherein it conſiſis ii. 123, 4. Cauſes of conſu- 
ſion in ideas ii. 124.— 129. Of ideas grounded on a reference to 
names 127, 8, Its remedy 128 
Confuſed ideas ii. 123 — 
Conſcience is our own opinion of cur own aRjoits4 1, 42 


Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame perſon ii. 66. 74. Probably annexed - 
to the ſame individual, immaterial ſubſtance $9, Neceſſary to 


kia i, 91. 92. 99. What 99 
Contemplatiom i. 173. 1 b £ 5 
: | reien 
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Creation ii. 54. Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive the 


manner how lil, 1 59 


: D, . , 
| Drgeuo, why the genus is als in definitions | 11, . 185 

Defining of terms would cat off a great part of diſputes ii. 298 
Demonſtration iii. 15. Not fo clear as intuitive knowledge 15. 16, 
Intuitive knowledge neceſſary i in each ſtep of a demonſtration 16. 


Not limited to quantity 17. Why that has been ſuppoſed 18. Not 


to be expected in all caſes 168, What 190 | 
Deſire i. 242, Is a ſtate of uneaſineſs 266. Is moved only by happi- 


neſs 273. How far 275. How to be * 278. Miſled by wrong 


judgment 288. 
Dictionaries, how to be made ii, 326 
Diſcerning i. 150. The foundation of ſome general maxims 3b, 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have different names for 
the ſame idea, or different ideas for the lame name i. 115 
Deſpair i. 243 | | 
Diſpoſition ii. 8 | | 
Diſputing, the art of, BNP FOR to knowledge i ii. 291. —294. De- 
ſtroys the uſe of language 294. 7 
Diſputes, whence 1. 181. Multiplicity of difputes owing to the abuſe 
of words ii, 303. Are moſt about the ä of Wordt 314. 
The way to leflen diſputes ili. a | 
Diſtance i. 165 
Diſtinct ideas ii. 123 
Divifbility of matter incomprehenſible it. 39. 40 
Dreaming i. 238. Scldom in ſome men 95 | 
Dreams, for the moſt part irrational i. 97. In dreams, no ideas bit 
ol ſenſation or reflection 98 | 
Duration i i. 182, Whence we get the idea of duration 183, 4. No 
from motion 188. Its meaſure 189. Any regular periodical ap- 
peaiances 190. None of its meaſures known to be exact 192, We 
only gueſs them equal by the train of our ideas id, Minutes, days, 
years, Sc. not neceſſary to duration 194, Change of the mea- 
| fures of duration, change not the notion of it ib. The mea- 


ſures of duration, as the revolutions of the ſun, may be applied 


to duration before the fun exiſted 194, 5. Duration without be- 
zinning 195. How we may meaſure duration 196, 7. Recapitu- 
lation concerning our ideas of duration, time, and eternity 199. 
Duration and expanſion compared 200, They mutually embrace 
each other 210. Conſidered as 1 line 2cg, Duration. not con- 
ceivable by us without fucceflion 1h, | | 


. 


S-! „ | 
Education paſty. cauſe af unreaſonableneſs ii. 162, 
Effect it, 8. . 
Enthuſiaſm iii. 246. Deſcribed 1. Its riſe. is, Grcund of per. 
ſuaſion muſt be examined, and how 248. Firmneſs of it no ſuſ- 
ficient proof 251, 2. It fals of the evidence it Neue, to 250 


| ad i. 243 


Erjour; | 


5 


os 
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Errour, what iii. 255. Cauſes of errour ib. . (1.) Want * proofs 
256. (2.) Want of ſkill to uſe them 258. (3.) Want of will to 
uſe them 258. (4) Wrong meaſures of probability 261, Fewer 

men aſſent to errours than is ſuppoſed 270 
Eſſence, real and nominal ii. 196. Suppoſition of unintelligible rank 
eſſences of ſpeeies of no uſe 197. Real and nominal eſſences in ſim- 


ple ideas and modes, * the ſame, in ſubſtances always dif- 
ferent 198 


 Effences, how ingenerable and incorruptible i ii. 298. Specifies eſſences 
of mixed modes are of mens making, and how 211, 12. Though 


arbitrary, yet not at random 214. Of mixed modes, why called 
notions 219. What 224. Relate: only to ſpecies 226. Real 
eſſences, what 228. We know them not 230. Our ſpecific 
eſſences of ſubſtances are nothing but collecttons of ſenſible ideas 
237. Nominal are made by the mind 241. But not altogether ar- 
bitrarily 244. Different in ſeveral men 245. Nominal eſſences 
of ſubſtances, how made 244, 5. Are very various 246, 7. Of 
ſpecies is the abſtract idea the name ſtands for 192, Js of man's 
making 104. But founded in the agreement of things ib. Real 
eſſences determine not our ſpecies ih, Every diflin& abſtract idea 
with a name, is a diſtin eſſence of a diſtinct ſpecies 195. Real 
eflences of ſubſtances not to be known 111, 18 


| Eſlential, what ii. 224, 5. Nothing eſſential to individuals 226, but 


to ſpecies 228, Dflcntial difference, what 227 


Eternal verities 111. 170 


Eternity, in our diſputes and reaſonings about! it, why v we are apt to 
blunder ii. 130, 1. Whence we get its idea i. 10 | 

Evil, what i. 274 e 

Exiſtence an icea of ſenſation, and. refleRticn 3 i. 120. Our own exiſt- 

- ence, we know intuitively iii. 146. and cannot doubt of ib. Of 
created. things, knowable only by our ſenſes 161. Paſt exiftence 
known only by memory 168 

Exvonſion boundleſs i, 201. Should be applied to ſpace in general 180 

Experience often helps us where we think it does not 139 

Extenfion we have no diſtin ideas of very great or very little exkten- 
ſion li. 130, 1. Of body, incomprehenſible 33. Denominations 
from place and extenſion are many of them relatives it. 56. i. 165. 
and body, not the ſame thing i. 170, Its definition infignificant 
378 Of CIOs and of ipace, how difinguithed 114, 79. 

t 
| F. | 17 
Aculties of the mind fir exerciſed | 1. 157. Are but powers 251. 
Operate not, 257, 8 | 

Faith and opinion, as fftionuithed from 4 what 111, 191. 
And knowledge, their difference 192. What 207, Not oppoſite 
to reaſon 231. And reaſon 233, As contradiſtinguiſhed to rea- 
ſon, what 234. Cannot oonvince us of any thing contrary 
to our reaſun 237, 8, o, Matter of faith is only divine revela ion 


238. Things above rcaſon are al proper matters of faith, 23 941 
Fancy i. 148 | | | 


Falſchood iii. 96 


Fear i. 243 
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Figure i. 166 | 
Figurative ſpeech an abuſe of language i li. 309 

Finite and inſinite modes of quantity i. 247. All poſitive iccas . 

quantity finite“ 222 | 

Forms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not ſpecies i ii. 135 14.58 
Free, how far a man is free 1, . A man not free to win, or not 
to will 260, 1 EY 
Freedom e only to agents i. 2 58. wherein it conſiſts 263 
Free- will, liberty belongs not to the will L 255. Waerein \ conliſts | 
F that which i is called tree 279 | 


G Encral ideas, how made] 1. 154. Kacutides, what ii 111, 56. * | 
tions cannot be known to be true, without knowing the eſſence 
of the ſpecies 99. Words, how made 1 ü. 178, 9. TOP only to 
ligns 186 
Gentlemen ſhould nct be:! ignorant | iii. 260 | 
Grnus-and ſpecies, what ii. 185, Are but Latin names for forts 2 2.16, 
Is but a partial conception of what is in the ſpecies 250. Adjuſted to 
the end of ſpeech ib. Are made in order to general names 254 
Generation ii. 54. 
Goo immoveable, becauſe infinite li. 32. Fills immenſity, 23 well as 
eternity i. 202. His duration nct like that of the creatures 210. 
An idea of Gor not innate 64. The exiſtence of Gon evident and 
obvious to nature 68, The notion of a Go», once got, is the like» 
Jeſt to ſpread, and be continued 68. 69. Idea of Gov, late and 
imperfect 72, Contrary ib. Inconſiſtent 74. The beſt notions of 
Gov got by thought and application ib. Noyons of Gop fre- 
quently not w crthy of him ib. The being of a Gop certain 75. As 
evident as that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones ib. The being of a Cob demonſtrable iii. 147, 9. More cer- 
tain than any other exiſtence without us 149. The idea of Gop 
nat the only proof of his exiſtence 150, The being of a Gop the 
. Founda:ion of morality and divinity ih. Not material 154. How 
we make our idea of God ii. 41 | 
-Gold is fixed; the various fignification of this propoſition 11, 262, 
Water trained through it i. 114 | 
*Good ard evil, what i. 274. The greater good determines not the 
will 268, 70, 6, Why 276, 8, 89. 290, 2, 3, 6. Twofeld 
291. Works on the will only by deſire 2 278. Deſire of gocd, 
how to be raiſed 278, 9 


hy FF Abit il. 8 J%ͤ !... 8 

—_  - Habitual actions paſs often without our notice i. 140 

3 Hur, How it appears in a microſcope ii. 25 { 
"Happineſs, what i. 274 What happineſs men purſue 275, How 

we come to reſt in narrow he ppineſs 985 90 

Hardne's, what i. 113 

my Hatred i. 242, 4 

' Heat and cold, how-the. Clin of them both is produce by: the 

| _ ſ:me water, at the ſame time i, 130 

Hiſtory, what of moſt authority iii. 203 
pe i. 243 


Hypotheſes, 
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Iypothéſes, their uſe iii. 182. Are to be built on matter of faCt i, gr 
1e and water, whether diſtinct ſpecies ii. 238 5 | 
Idea, what i. 125. Their original in children 61. None innate 
75. Becau e not remembered 77. Are what the mind is employee? 
about in thinking 86. All from ſenſation or reflection 87. Their 
way of getting, vbiervable in children 86. Why ſome have more, 
ſome fewer co. Of reflection got late, and in {ome very negligently 
29, Their beginning and inereaſe in children 101, Cc. Their o- 
riginal in ſenſation and reflection 102. Of one ſenſe 108, Want 
f. ames 109. Ot more than one ſenſe 116, Of reiieQion 76, 
Or ſenſatian and reflection 117. As in the mind, and in things, 
mut be diſtinguiſhed 124. Which firſt accidental, not material to 
know 137. Of ſen ation altered by the juigment 138. Princi- 
pally tho e of ſight 139. Of reflection 158. Simple ideas men 
agree in 180. Fiove in a regular train of our minds 187. Thas 


have degrees, want names 235. Way ſome have names, and s- 


thers not 236. Original 305. All eomplex ideas reſolvable into. 
 fimple ii. 24. What ſimples have been meſt modified ib. Oue- 
complex id ca of Gop, and other ſpirits, common in every thing but 
infinity 42. Clear and obſcure 122. Diſtinct and confuſed 123. 
May be clear in one part, and obſcure in another 129. Real 
and fantaſtical 133. Simple are all real 134. and deguate ib. 
Wiat deas of mixed modes are fantaſtical 135. What ideas 
of ſubſtances are fantaſtical x36, Avequate and indequate 
137. How :aid to be in things 138. Modes ate all adequate ideas 
339. Unleſs they are referred to names 140, 1. Of ſubſtances in- 
adequate 146. (1,) As reterred to real eifences 141. Sc. (2.) A8 
reterced to a collection of ſimple ideas 144. Simple 1.cas are perfect 
tx ur 147. Of lubſtances are perfect xX Tue ib. Of modes 
are pertect archetypes 14%. True or falſe ib. When falſe ii. 159. 
160. As bare appear-nces in the mind, neither trug nor falſe 149. 
As referred to other mens ideas, or to real exiſtence, or to rca! ef- 
ſences, may be true or falſe 150. The reaſon of uch reference 
151, 2. Simple ideas, referred to other mens ideas, jeaſt apt to be 
falſe 152, Ccmplex ones in this reſpect more apt to be falſe, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of mixed modes 153. Simple ideas, reterred to exiſt». 
ence, are all true 154, 6. Thcugh not reſemblances 155, Though 
they ſhould be different in different men ib. Complex ideas of modes 
are as true 157. Of ſubſtances when falſe 161. When right or 
wrong ib, "That we are incapable of iii. 67. That we cannot at- 
$ain, becauſe of their remoteneſs 68, Becauſe of their miauiencſs 
69. Simple have a real conformity to things 79. And all otvers 
dut of ſubſlances ib. Simple cannot be got by v orcs of definitions 84. 
But only by experience ii, 208. Of mixed mudes, why moſt com- 
pounded 220. Specific of mixed modes, how at firſt made, initauce, . 
in Kinneab, and Nimphb 258, Of ſubſtances, inſtance in Zeab 260, 
Simple ideas aud modes have all abſtract, as well as concrete names 
267. Of ſubſtances have ſcarce any concrete nemes ib. Different 
in different men 278. Our ideas almoſt all relative i. 248. Par- 
ticular are firſt in the mind iii. 118, General are impertcct 119. 
How poſitive ideas may be fr m privative cauſes i. 123 = 
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Tentical propolitions teach nothing! lit. 235 

Hentity not an innate idea i. 61. 62. 63, And diverfity i ii. po Of 
plant, wherein it conſiſts 61. Of animals 62, Of a man 63. 64. 
Unity of ſubſtance does not always make the ſame identity 63. Per- 
ſonal identity 67, Depends on the fame conſciouſneſs ib. Conti- 
nued exifience makes identity 83. And * in ideas, the fiſt 
perception of the mind iii. 4 | 

Idiots and madmen i. 156 


Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds cur knowledge iis 66. 


_ Cauſes of ignorance ib. (1.) For want of ideas is, (2.) For want 
of adiſcoverable connection between the ideas we have 7, (3: ) For 
want of tracing the ideas we have 75 8 | 


Illation, what iii, 209 


Immenſity i. 166, How this idea is got 406 
Immorall ties of whole nations 1. 42. 44 


Immortality nct annexed to any ſhape iii, 87 


Impenetrability i. 111 

Impoſition of opinions unreaſonable jii, 199 

Impelſibile e i em cfſe, et nan elſe, not the ric thing known i i. 33 
Impoſſibility not an innate idea i. 61 


Impreſſion on the mind, what i. 16. | c 
Ina. equate ideas i. 1: 7 


Incompatibility, how far know able ili. 58 


| Tadtviduationis principium, is exiſtence ii. 60 


Iafallible judge of controverſies ii. 114 
Inference, what 111. 209, 10, 11 
Infinite, why the idea of infinite not dds to ether ideas, as well 
as thoſe of quantity, ſince they can be as often repeated i. 220. The 
idea of infinity of ſpace or number, and the ſpace or number infi- 
nite, muſt be diſtinguiſhed 156. Our idea of infini.e very obſcure 
222. Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt idea of infinite 223. 
The idea of infinite, a growing idea 225. Our idea of infinite partly 
poſitive, partly comparative, partly negative 226. Why ſome men 
think they have an idea of infinite duration, but not of infinite 
ſpace 231. Way diſputes about infinite are uſually perplexed 232 
Infinity, our idea of infinity bas its otigiral in ſealation and reflection 
i. 233. We have no poſitive idea of infinity i. 225. and ii. 131. 
Inficity, why more commonly allowed to duration, than to expan- 
ſion i. 202, How applied to God by us 217. How we gct this 
idea 218. The infinity of number, duration, and ſpace, different 
ways conſidered 208, 9 


| Innate truths muſt be the firſt known i. Fog Principles o no pur» 


poſe, if men can be ignorant or doubtful of them 47. Principles 
of my Lord Herbert examined 50. Moral rules to no purpoſe, it 
effaceable or alterable 54, Propoſitions mult be diſtinguiſhed from 


_ _ others by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs 79. 80. The gockrine of 


innate principles of ill coniequence 141 


Inſtant, what i. 186. And continual change 187, 8 


Intuitive knowledge iti. 13. Our higheſt certainty ib. 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts i. 148 


Joy i. 243 


Judgment, 
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hatgnert, wrong 9 in reference to good and evil j i. 286. 


Right judgment 258, One cauſe. of wrong . iii. 196. 
Wherein! it cos ſiſis 187 9 


* 


Ke has a great Lewes wich words ii. 302. What iii. 1. 
How much our knowledge depends on our ſen'cs ii. 324, Acual 
iii. 9. Habitual ib. Habitualyz twofold 10. Intuitive 13. In- 
tuitive the cleareſt 10. Intuitive, irreſiſtible ib. Demonſtratixe ib. 
Of general truths is all either intuitive or demonſtrative 20, Of 
particular exiftences. is ſcaſitive ib. Clear ideas do not always pro- 
duce clear knowledge 21, What kind of knowledge we have of 
nature ii. 25. Its beginning and progreſs i. 157, 8, Given us in 
the facultics to obtainit 70. Mens knowledge according to the em- 
ploy ment of their faculties 80, To be got only by the application 
of their own thought to the contemplation cf things 82, Extent 
of human knowledge iii. 23. Our knowledge goes not beyond our- 
ide as ib. Nor. bey ond the perception of their agreement or diſagree- 
ment ib. Reaches not to all our ideas 24. Much leſs to the rœa- 
lity of things ib. Yet very improveable, if right ways were taken 
ib. Of co-exiſtence very narrow 55. 56. And therefore fubſſances 
very narrow 57. 58, Of other relations undeterminable 61. Of 
exiſtence 65. Certain and univer:al, where to be had 73. Ill uſe af 
words, a great hiaderance ot Knowledge 75. General, where to be 
got 76. Lies only in our th-.ughts 109. Reality ef our knowledge } 
79. Of mathematical truths, how real 80. Of morality, real 81. 4 
Of ſubſtances, how far real 84. What makes our knowledge real | 
79.81, Conſidering things, and not names, the way to knowledge | 
$5, Of ſubſtances, wherein it conſiſts 55. What required to any | 
tolerable Knowiedge of ſuhſtances 110. Self. evident 113. Of 
identity and diverſity, as large as our ideas 55. 113. Whz:rein it 
conſiits ih. Of co- exiſtence, very ſcanty x16, Ot. relaticns of 
modes not fo icanty 117. Of real exiſtence, none ib. Begins in 
particulars 118, Intuitive of our own exiſtence 146. Demon 
Rrative of a God 147, Improvement of knowledge 171, Not im- 
proved by maxims 172, Why ſo thought 36, Only improved by 
perf. Cting and comparing ideas 176, 83. And finding their relations 
176. By intermediate ideas 183. In tubſtances, how to be impro- 
ved 176. Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary 185. Why ſome and 
10 little 186, How ine 377, 33 a 


1. | 
Lege by they change ii. 5. Whenln bw. abs | 
171, 2. Its uſe 214. Its \mper.eRions 288, Double uſe ib. 


Tue ute of language deftroyed by the ſubtilty of diſputing 264, 5. 
Ends of language 305. Its imperfections not eaſy to be cared: 
ii. 311, 123 N:ce::ary to philc ſophy they ſhould be 312, To SY 

30 word without a diſtinct and clear idea annexed to it, is oe re- 
medy of the imperfections of langue 315. eee in the uſe « 
of werds, another remedy 317 

Law of nature generally allowed i. 40. There is, theugh net innate 
48. I. iaſarcemeut ii. 108, 14 


A a 3 „„ Learning, | 
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| Learning, the ill ſtate of learning in theſe latter ages ii. 288. of the 


_ ſchools, lies chiefly in the abuſe of words 289. Such learning of 

| Ill conſequence 29 
Liberty, what i. 252, c. Belongs not to the will 255. To be de- 
termined by the reſult of our own deliberation, is no reſtraint of 


liberty 280, &c, Founded in a FOE of OI our particular 
deſires 282, 3 


Light, its abſurd definitions ii. 204 
Light in the mind, what iii. 252 


Lexie has introduced rg th in longuages ii. 292, "And 514680 


knowledge 294 
Love i. ga 


* 


| LT fo Hog 
Mg . 1 186. Oppoſition to reaſon A chat name ii. „ 6% 
| Magiſterial, the moft ning are moſt pe ch lit, 199 
Meking ii. 54 
Man, not the product of blind 8 Hi, 149. The eſſence of man 
is placed in his ſhape 89, We know not his real eſſence ii. 225, 38, 
The boundaries of the human ſpecies not determined 243. What 
makes the ſame individual man 77. 83. The ſame man may be 
different perſor.s 78 4 
Mathematics, thiie methods ili. 176. Improvement 18 
Matter incomprehenſible both in its coheſion and Gviſt bility ii. 31. 
Sc, 36. What 297. Whether in us it thinks, is not to be known 
iii. 25, 26. Cannot produce motion, or any thing elſe 152. And 
motion cannot produce thought ib, Not eternal 157, 8. | 
Maxims iii, 112, 28, 9, 30. Not alone ſelf-evident 114. Are not = 
the truths firſt known 118, Not the foundation of our knowledge 
119. Whetein their evidence conſiſts 120, 32. Their uſe 121, 8. 
Why the moſt general ſelf- evident propoſitions alone paſs for ma- 
xims 121. Are commonly proots only where there is no need of 
proofs 131. Of little uſe with clear terms 132, 3. Of dangerous 
uſe with doubtful terms 128. When firſt known i. 19. 21. 22. 24. 
How they gain aſſent 28, 29. Made from particular obſervations 
28. Not in the underſtanding before they are actually 29. Nei- 
ther their terms nor ideas innate 29. 30. Leaſt known to hier, | 
and illiterate people 33 
Memory 1.143. Attention and pleaſure ſettle ideas in the memory 
144. Ard repetition 144, 6. Differences of memory 144, 5. In 
remembrance, the mind ſometimes active, ſometimes paſſive 146, 7, 
its neceflity 147, Detects 147, 8. In brutes 149 
| Me. aphytc and ſchool init, ned wich alain en 
114. 142 | | 
| Method uſed in mathematics iii. 142 
Mind, the quickneſs cf its actions i. 140 | 
Kinu es, hour3, days, nut nccellary to duration i. 194 
M.racles, the ground of aſſent to miracles iii. 206 
Miſery, what i. 274 „ 
Modes, mixed medes ii. 1. Made by the Wine 2. Sometimes got 


_ "by the app! cation of their names 3. Whence a mixed mede has 


its unity) 79, Occal.on of mixed modes 4. Mixed modes, their 
6 | | Addeas 
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ideas how got 6, Modes ſimple and complex i, 162, Simple modes 
164. Of motion 244 | | 
Moral good and evil, what ii. 108. Three rules whereby men judge of 
moral rectitude ib. Beings, how founded on ſimple ideas of ſenſa- 
tion and reflection 116, 17. Rules not ſelf-evident i. 29, Variety 
of opinions concerning moral rules, whence 40. Rules of innate 
cannot, with public al.owance, be tranſgreſſed 45. 46. 47 
Morality capable of demonſtration 11, 320. and iii, 61. Ti he proper 
ſtudy of mankind iii. 180, Of actions in their conformity to a 
rule ii. 117. Miſtakes in moral actions owing to names 117, 18. 
' Diſcourſes in morality, if not clear, it is the fault of the ſpeaker 
320. Hinderances of demonſtrative treating of morality, (I.) Want 
of marks, (2.) Comp.exedneis iii. 62, (3.) Intereſt 65. 
Change of names in morality changes not the nature of things 
232. 83. And mechaniſm hard to be reconciled i, 50. Secured 
amidſt mens wrong judgments 299 55 TEC 
otion, flow or very ſwift, why not perceived i. 185, Sc. Voluntary 
inexplicable ili. 159. Its abiurd definitions ii. 203 e 


| CME N. 
| NAming of ideas 1, 154 | | FT 5 3 
Names, moral, eſtabliſned by law, are not to be varied from iii. 
84. Of ſubſtances ſtanding for 1eal eſſences, are not capable to 
convey certainty to the underſtanding 100. Standing for nominal 
eſſences will make ſome, though not many, certain propoſitions 101. 
_ Why men ſubſtitute names for real eſſences, which they know not 
ii. 200, Two falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an uſe of names 303. A 
particular name to every particular thing impoſſible 180. And uſe» 
leſs 131, Proper names, where uſed 181, 2. Specific names are 
affixed to the nominal eſſence 190. Of ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, 
refer to things 201, And ſtand for both real and nominal eſſener 
ib, Of Graple ideas, not capable of definitions ib. Why 202, Or 
leaſt doubtful ſignification 208, Have few aſcents in linea pred:» 
camentali 209. Of complex ideas may be defined 206. Ot mixed 
modes ſtand for arbitrary ideas 211, 58. Tie together the parts of 
our complex ideas 217. Stand always for the real eflence 220. Why 
got uſually before the ideas are known 221. Of relations compre- 
hended under thole of mixed modes ib. Names, general of ſub- 
ſtances, ſtand for ſorts 224. Neceſſary to ſpecies 253. Proper 
names belong only to ſubſtances 256, Names of modes in their 
firſt application 257, Of ſubſtances in their firſt application 
259, 60, Specific names ſtand for different things in different 
men 261. Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to have 
the real eſſence of the ſpecies ib. Of mixed modes doubtful 


often, becauſe of the great compoſition of the ideas they ſtand 


for 272. Becauſe they want ſtandards in nature 273. Of ſubſtances 
doubtful, becauſe referred to patterns that cannot be known, or 
| known but imperfectly 296, 7, 8. In their ph. Joſophical uſe hard 

to have ſettled ſignifications 280. Inſtance in liquor 281, Gold 

279. Of ſimple ideas, why leaſt doubtful 283, Leaft compounded 
ideas have the leaſt dubious names ib, | N 
Natural philoſophy not capable of ſcience iii. 70. 179. Yet very 1 
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fol 181. How to 8 improved ib. What has hindered its Ween 
ment ib. | | 


N Neceſſity i. 254. | | 
Negative terms ii. 172, Names ſignify the abſence of poſitive ideas 


1. 124 


Newton (Sir Iſaac) iii. 122 


Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any thing, | is  temonſtratina. 
Ut. 148 VHV | 


Notions ii. 2. my | EE os 5 
Number i. 210. Modes of number the moſt ail ideas 211. te” 


monſtration in numbers the moſt determinate 212. The genera! 
" meaſure 215, 16. Affords the cleareſt idea of infinity 223 
Numeration, what i, 212. Names neceflary to it ibs, And order 21 bs 
Why not early 1 in children, and in ſome never ib. 
: o. 
Brenrity unavoldible i in ancient authors f ii. 276. The cauſe of it 
in our ideas 123 


Obſtinate, they are moſt, who have leaſt examined i Ht, 196 
Opinion, what iii. 192, How opinions grow up to principles i, 56, 


57. 58. Of others, a wrong ground of aſſent iii. 194 


Orgar:s, our organs ſuited t to our ſtate ii. 2 5. 26 


P. 


| PA preſent, works preſently. i i. 293. Its uſe 119 5 


Parrot, ment oned by Sir William Temple 3 ji. 64. Holds a ra- 
tional 6;ſcourſe 6 5 


Particles join parts, or whole ſentences together ii. 263. In them 


lics he beauty of well-ſpeaking 264, How their uſe is to be 
known 265, They expreſs ſome action, or of 8 1 of the mind ib. 
Paſcha!, his great memory i. 748 | | 

P.fhon ii. 8. 


Paſſions, how they lead us into errour iii. 203. Turn on pleaſure 


and pain i: 241, Paſſions are ſeldom fingle 272 

Perception threefold i. 250. In perception, the mind, for the moſt 
part, paſſive 150, I. an impreſſion made on the mind 152, In 
the womb 145. Difference between it ana innate ideas 151. Puts 
the difference between the animal and vegetable kingdom 156. 
The ſeveral degrees of it ſhew be wiſdom and goodneſs of the 

Maker ii. 25 Bclongs to all animals i. 1 56, 7. The firſt inlet of 

knowledge 158 | 


Perſon ii. (7. A forenſic term $7. The ſame conſciouſneſs alone 


makes the ſame 70. 78. The ſame foul, without the ſame con- 

ſciouſneſs, mal-s not the ſame perion 73. ks and puniſpment 

- foilow perſonal identity 73. 5 8 ee 
Phantaſtica! i eas i 134 | 


Place i. 167, Uſe of place 168 Nothing buta relative 6 169. | 


Sometimes token for the ſpace a bedy fills 170. Twotold 204 


Pleaſure and pain i. 240, 4 Join t emſelves to moſt of our 10casS 117. 


Why joined to ſeveral acti ns 118 
Power, how we come by its ideas i. 247. AQtive ad ee id, 
No paſhye 1888 in * no active power in matter; both active 
and 
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and paſhve in ſpirits 247, 8, Our idea of active power cleareſt from 
reflection 248, 9 | | 5 | Be 
Powers operate not on powers i. 257, Make a great part of the ideas 
of ſubſtances ii. 22, Why 23. An idea of ſenſation and reflec- 
tion i. 120 „ | | 5 
Practical principles not innate i. 36. Not univerſally aſſented to 37. 
Are for operation 38. Not agreed 49. Different 56 ; 
Principles not to be received without ſtrict examination iii. 175. 261. 
The ill conſequences of wrong principles 262, 3. None innate i. 15. 
None univerſally aſſented to ib. How ordinarily got 56. Are to 
be examined 58. 59, None innate, if the ideas they are made up 
of, are not innate 6r | 5 - | WY re 
Privative terms ii. 72 | 5 F 
Probability, What iii. 190, 1. The grounds of probability 192. In 
matter of fact 193, 9. How we are to judge in probabilities 192, 
Difficulties in probabilities 201. Grounds of probabilities in ſpecu- 
lation 204. Wrong meaſures in probability 261. How evaded by 
prejudiced minds 266, Proofs 261, 2, 3 . | 
Properties of fpecific elences not known ii. 236, Of things very 
numerous 146, 60 8 | = # WES wy 
Propoſitions, identical, teach nothing iii. 135. Generical, teach 
nothing 138, Wherein a part of the definition is predicated of the 
ſubje&, teach nothing 138, 9. But the ſignifica ion of that word 
741, Concerning ſubſtances generally either trifling, or uncertain 
142, Merely verbal, l.ow to be known 144. Abfſt:aft terms pre- 
dicated one of another, produce merely verbal propoſitions ib. Or 
a part of complex idea predicated of the whole ib. Mare propoſi- 
tions merely verbal than is ſuſpected. ib. Univerſal propofirions 
concern not exiſtence 145, What propoſitions concern exiſtence ib. 
Certain propoſitions concerning exiſtence, are particular; concerning 
abſtract ideas, may be general 170. Mental 92. 93. Verbal 93. 
Mental, hard to be treated 92 | | 5 
Poniſhment, what ii. 108. And reward follow conſcicuſneſs 75. $1, 
An unconſcious drynkard, why puniſhed 78 | 


Oni. ſecondary qualities, their connection or inconſiſtence vn 
known iii. 56, Of ſubſtances fcarce knowable, but by expe- 
rience 57. 59. Of ſpiritual ſohſtances, leſs than of corporal 60, 
Secondary have no connection with the primary that produce them 
56, 72. Of ſubſtances depend on remote cauſes 105. Not to be 
known by deſcriptions ii. 323. Secondary, how far capable of de- 
monſtration iii, 18. 19, What i, 91. How faid to be in things 
ii. 137, Secondary would be other, if we could difcover the mi- 
nute parts of bodies 25. Primary qualities i. 125. How they 
preduce ideas in us 126. Secondary qualities 127, 8. Primary 
qualities reſemble our ideas, ſecondary not 128. Three ſorts of 
qualities in bodies 132. i. e. primary, fecondary immediately per- 
ceivable, and ſecondary mediately perceivable 133. Secondary qua- 
lities are bare powers 132, 3. Secondary qualities have no diſcern- 
ibl: connection with the firſt 133 | | * 
Quotations, how little to be relied on ii. 19 K 
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' Reaſon, its various N 111, 208. What 7M Reaſon i ' 


| natural revelation 245. It muſt judge of revelation 2 52, It muſt 
be our laſt ęulde in every thing ib. Four parts of rea on 223. 
Where rea'on fails us 22 5. Necetiary in all but intuition 209. As 


195 contradiftinguiſhed to faith, what 234. Helps us not to the Know- 


, ledge of innate truths i. 19. General ideas, general terms, and 
reaſon, uſually grow together 23 . 

Recollectioa i 1. 237 

Reflection i. 88 

Related ti. 47 


Kelation ii. 46. Relation a eee 105. Natural ib. Inſtituted 


106. Moral 107. Numerous 118. Terminate in ſingle ideas 7b, 
Our clear idea of relation 120. Names of relations doubtful 18. 
Without corrclative ems, not ſo commonly obſervud 47. Dif- 


ferent from the things elated 48. Charges without any change in 


the tubjeft 49. Always between two ib. All things capable of re- 
lation 50. The idea of relation often clearer than of the things 
related ih, All terminate in imple ideas of ſenſation and reflec- 
tion 51 
i 11. 47. "Boe relative terms taken for external denomina- 
tions ib. Some for abſolute 48, How to be known 52, Many 
- words, though abſoJute, ae relatives 57 + 
Religion, all men have time to inquire into iii. 25), 8. But! in many 
pla es are hinicred from inquiring ib. 


"Remembrance of great force in common life 1, 147. What 77. 147 


Reputation of great force in common life 13, 114 

Reſtraint i. 255 N 0 

Revelation, an e ground of aſſent ili. 207, | Belief no 
proof of it 253. Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 


limple idea 234. Not fo ſure as our reaſon or ſenſes 236, In 


things of reaſon, no need of revelation 236, 7. - Cannot over-rule 


our clear —_— 8. n over - rule n, ef rcaſon 


240 


1 Neward, what ii. 108 


. Bhetori c, an art of f deceiving i ii. 309 
S. 
Slug Ui. 15 5 
Same, whether ſubſtances, made, or conere te ii. 60 
Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in a microſcope ii, 25 
Sceptical, no body ſo ſceptical as to doubt his own n exificnce ! iii. 248 
Schools, wherein faulty ii. 292 


Science divided into a conſideration of nature, of operation, and of 


ſigns iii. 271. No ſcience of natural bodies ib. 
Scripture, interpretations of ſcripture not to be impoſed ii. 286 


Self, what makes it ii. 74. 75. 78. 79. 80 


Saif. love ii. 162, Partly cauſe of unreaſonable neſs in us ib. 
Zelt. evident propoſitions, where to be had i lll, 114. &c. Neither need- 
ed nor admitted ae 333 $ 


Senſation | 5 
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Senfarion i. 87. Diſtinguiſhable from other perceptions iii. 20, Ex- 
plained i. 131. What 237 
Senſes, why we cannot conceive other qualities than the objects of our 
ſenſes i. 107. Learn to diſcern by exerciſe ii. 323. Much quick- 
er, would not be uſeful to us 25. Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our 
ſtate 25. 26 Va 
Senſible knowledge is as certain as we need iii, 166. Goes not be- 
yond the preſent act 167 . 
Shame i, 244 | 
Simple ideas i, 103. Not made by the mind 104. - Power of the 
mind over them ii. 172. The materials of all our knowledge | 
i. 121. All poſitive 122. Very different from their cauſes 123 
Sin, with different men, ſtands for different actions i 1. 
gy 110. Inſeparable from body 111. By it * fills ſpace | 
This idea got by touch ib. How rn from ſpace 112. 
From hardneſs 113 
| Something from eternity demonſtrated i ili. 151 
Sorrow i. 
Soul thinks not always i. 91. Not in ſound fleep 93. Its immate- 
krlality we know not iii. 25, Religion not concerned in the ſcul s 
immateriality 27, Our ignorance about it ii. 82 
Sound, its modes 1, 234 3 
| Space, its idea got by fight and touch i. 165. Its modifications ih. 
Not body 171. Its parts inſeparable ib. Immoveable 172. Whe-. 
ther body or ſpirit ib. Whether ſubſtance or accident 173. la- 
finite 174. 212. Ideas of ſoul and body diſtinct 178, Conſdered 
2s a ſolid 209. Hard to conce.ve any real being void of foul 15. 
| Specs, why changing one ſimple idea of the complex one, is thought 
to change the ſpecies in modes, but not in ſubliances ii. 301. Of 
animals and vegetables, moſtly diſtinguiſhed by figure 303. Of 
other things by colour ib. Made by the underſtanding for commu- 
nication 217. No ſpecies of mixed modes without a name 212, 
Of ſubſtances are determined by the nominal eflence 229, 32, 5, 20. 
Not by ſubſtantial forms 232. Nor by the real efſence 236, 40. 
Of ſpirits how diſtinguiſhed 232. More ſpecies of creatures above 
than below ws 233, Of creatures very gradual ib, What is ne- 
cellary to the making of ſpecies by real eenccs 236, Of animals 
and plants cannot be diſt nguiſſ ed by propagation 239. Of animals 
and vegetables diſtinguiſhed principally by the ſhepe and figure, of 
ether things by the colour 245, Ot man likewiſe in part 417 
| Inſtance, abbot of St Martin 242, Is but a par-ia} cinception cf 
what is in the individuals 249, It is the complex idea which the 
name fland; for, that makes the- ſpectes 251, Man makes the 
ſpecies or ſorts 252. But the foundation of it is in the ſimilitude 
founded in things ib, Every diſtinet abſtract. idea makes a different 
ſpecies 253 _ WE 0 | 
| Specch, itz end ii. 175. preper ſpeech 179. Intelligible id. 
Spirite, the exiſtence of ſpirits not knowadle iii. 169. Op? :ration of 
| ſpiriis on bodies not conceivable 73. What knowledge they have 
of bodies ii, 324. Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 
ours i, 148. We have as clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirits 
as of body ii. 20. A vonjecture concerning one way of knowledge, 
; wherein 


| Ate and ene their i . 23 5 
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wherein foirits excel us 27. Orr ideas of ſpirit 29. As clear as 


that of body 32. Primary ideas belonging to ſpirit 31. Move i“. 
Ideas of ſpirit and body compared 39. The exiſtence of ſpirits as 
- Eaſy: to be admitted as that of bodies 37. We have no idea how 
| ſpirits. communicate their thoughts 42. How far we are CRE 
of the being, ele, and properties of PRs 1. 71 
Stupidity i. 147 | | 
Subſtance ii. 1. 2. Subſtance, no idea of it i. 76, Not very know- 
able ib. Our certainty concerning them reaches but a li:tle way 
iii. 102, 4, 11. The confuſed idea of ſubſtances in general, 3 
always a part of the eſſence of the ſpecies of ſubſtances ii. 237. 
ſubſtances we muſt rectify the ſignification of their names by he 
things, more than by definitions 325. Their ideas, ſingle or col- 
* JeQtive'i, 162, We have no diſtinct idea of ſubſtance 173, 4. We 
bare no idea of pure ſubſtance ii. 12, Our ideas of the ſorts of ſub- 
fgrices 15. 20. 21. Obſervables in our idea of ſubſtances 43. Col- 
lective ideas of ſubſtances 44. They are ſingle ideas 45. Three 


ſeorts 59, The ideas of ſubſtances have in the mind a double re- 


ference 141. The properties of ſubſtances numerous, and not at 
all. to be known 145, 6. The perfect ideas of ſubſtances 22 
Three ſorts of ideas make our complex « one of ſubſtances yy 
Subtilty, What ii. 293 | 
Succeſſion, an idea got chiefly from the train of our ideas. i. 121, 8 [7 
Wnich train is the meaſure of it 187 | 
Summum bonum, wherein it conſiſts i. 28 


| $yllogiſm no help to reaſoning iii. 216, T he uſe of Seitn 1765 17. 


Inconvoniencies of ſyllogiſm 219. Of no uſe in probabiliti-s 22 1. 
Helps not to new diſcoveries 222, Or the improvement of our 
knowledge 223. Whether in ſyllogiſm the medius terminus may not 
de better "ues 9 e be about e 22 * 


To 


Teſtimony, how it leſſens its force iii. 202 | 
Thinking i. 237. Modes of thinking ib. Mens by way a - 
thinking 239. An operation of the ſoul 92. Without memory 

uſeleſs 95 | „„ | 


| 3 what i. . Not the mesſure of motion 193, Time and 


place, diſtinguiſhable portions of infinite duration and exranſion 
203. Twofold 204. Denotninatirns from time are relatives ji. 55 
Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate of knowledge ili. 198 
Tradition, the older, the lets credible j 111. 259 | 
Trifling propoſitions 111, 134. * Diſcourſes 142, 


3 
Truth, what iii. 91. 93. 96. Of thought 92. 56. Of wands: 92. 


Verbal and real 95. 96. Moral 97. Metaphyſical ib. General, fel- 
dom apprehended but in words 96, In what it conſiſts ii. 158, 
OG of 1 it oat A il, 243. How We may know we © love it 26, 


| Vage poſſible i . 175. 8 Motion proves a vacuum 177. We have 


n 1dea of 1 it 112 


Varier of mens * een for i. 284, 5 N 
Virtve, | 


=» * 


* 
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Virtue, what 1 in reality 3 1. 52. What, in its common application 42. 
43. 44. 45. Is preferable under a bare pofiibility of a future ſtate 


299. How taken 52, Wholly paſſive in the reception of 2 8 


ideas 10 
Vice lies in wrong meaſures of good iii. 269 


Underſtanding, What i. 250, 1. Like a dark room 159. When 


richüly uſed 3. Three ſorts of perception in the 3 250. 
Wholely paflive in the reception of ſimple ideas 103 

Une fines alone determines the will of a new action i. 264, 5, 6 
Why it determines the will 269. Cauſes of it 298 

Unity, an idca both of ſenſation and een! 1, 120. Suggeſted by 
every ching ib. e 

Univerfality is only in ſigns i 31, 186 

Uriverials, how made i. 154 


264 


Voluntary, what | i. 2 50. 35 63 


W. 
W Hat 3 is, is; not eniverfally aſlented to 5 16 
Where and when 1. 205 ; | 
Whole and part, not innate ideas i. 63 
Will, what 1. 250, 1, 5, 64, What determines the will hs: Oſter 
(o. afounded with deßre ib. Is converſant only about our own 


actions 265. Terminates in them 273. Is Jetermaned by the grea: elt | 


preſent removeable unèaſinc fs ib. 


Wit and judgment, wherein different i. 151 


Words, an ill uſe of words one great hinderance of knowledge 111. 75. 
Abuſe of words ii. 288. Sets introduce words with out ſigni- 
fcatjon ib, The ſchools have coined multitudes of inſignificant 


words 288, 9. And rencered other obſcure 291. Often uſed without: 


ſignification 172. And why ii, 202. Inconflancy in their ue, and 


Volition, What i. 250, 5, Better known by refieQion than words 


abuſe of words 290, 1. Obfcurity and abuſe of words 291, 2. 


Taking them for things, an abute of words 296, Who mcſt liabe. 


to this abuſe of werds 14. This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſi:- 


n:cy in ernour 299. Making them f and for real eſſences vl ich ve 


know not, is 4 or cf words 299. 300. The ſuppoſition 63 
their certain evident fgnification; an abuſe of words 303. Uſe et 
words is, 1. To communicate ideas. 2, With quickneis, 3. To 
convey knowledge 308. How they fail in all theſe ib, How in 


ſubſtances 308. How in modes and relations ib. Miſuſe of words, 


2 great cauſe of errour 312, Of obſtivacy ib, And of wrangling 
313. Signify one thing in inquiries, and another in diſputes 314. 


Ihe meaning of words is made known in ſimple idees by ſhewing 


318. In mixed modes by defining 319. In ſubſtances by ſhewing 
and defining too 322. Sc. The ill conſequence of learning words 
fix, and their meaning afterwards 326, No ſhame to aſk men the 
meaning of their words, where they are doubtful 326, 7. Are to 
be uſed corftantly i in the ſame ſenſe 328. Or elſe to be explained 


where the conteſt determines it not 319. How made general 172, 
Signifying inſenſ ble thing: derived from names of ſenſible ideas 173. 


H ve no na.ural ſignification 175. But by 1 IOTIGS 178, 9. Stand 
Vor. III. 3 F Bb | immediately. 


3 
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immediately for the ideas of the ſpeaker 175, 6, Yet with a dous- 


ble reference. (1s) To the ideas in the hearer's mind 177, (2.) 
-; To reality of things ib. Apt by cuſtom to excite ideas 178. Often 


uſed without ſignification ib. Moft general 180. Why ſome words 
of one language cannot be tranſlated into thoſe of another 225, Why 


have been ſo large on words 221, New words, or in nc ſigni- 


fications, are cautiouſly to be uſed 262, Civilfuſe of words 270. Phi- 
Joſophical uſe of words ib, Are very different 280, Mi:'s their end 


_ . when they excite not in the hearer, the ſame idea as in the mind of 


the ſpeaker 271. What words ate moſt doubttul, and why ib. 
What unintelligible ib. Are fitted to the uſe of common life 105. 
Not tranſlatable 4. The ſuppoſition of their certain, evident ſig- 
nification, an abuſe of words 33 8 


Worſhip, not an innate idea i. 63 | 5 | 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about words i11, 1444 3 
| Writings, ancient, why hard to be preciſely underſtoed ii. 294. 
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